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TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—In your number for January last (page 3), it is stated that “the author of ‘ The 
Metropolis,’ one of the most successful poetical squibs ever published in Ireland,” was a 
barrister named Norcott, whose melancholy fortune, eventful life, and extraordinary 
death are feelingly commented on by the writer of the article; and in your number for 
the present month of March appears the following paragraph, in page 588: “ We in- 
cluded, in our former notice, among the sketches of the bar, an account of the singular 
fate of the author of ‘ The Metropolis,’ stating that it was not elsewhere mentioned. This 
was a mistake; for the circumstances are mentioned in Dr. Walsh’s ‘ Residence at Con- 
stantinople.’ ” 

Now, sir, I beg to assure you, that you have a still more important mistake than this 
to rectify—no less than a mistake with respect to the authorship of this little jeu d’esprit. 
Mr. Norcott was undoubtedly a man of wit, and perhaps capable of writing a much more 
successful poetical squib than “The Metropolis ;” but of “ The Metropolis” he certainly 
was not the author; for I can unequivocally testify that the author is still living, and at 
this moment in the city of Dublin—that he has never set up for a wit—and that he has 
no desire to make any very clamorous assertion of his right to this squib, although that 
right is undoubted, resting, as he does, his reputation on works of much higher interest 
and importance. 

Iam, &c. &e. 


A FAMILIAR FRIEND AND NEAR RELATIVE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Dublin, 4th March, 1848, 


[This communication has been authenticated, and ought to have appeared in our last 
number, but was omitted by accident.—Eb. | 
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A HAUNTED HOUSE, 


BEING A PASSAGE IN TUE LIFE OF MR, MIDAS OLDWYCHE, 


Tue festival we lately celebrated (I 
mean All-fools’-day), always brings to 
my mind a most singular adventure 
which happened to me in 1837, while 
staying for the Easter holidays at 
Bleaklawns, my old schoolfellow Har- 
ry Fenwick’s place in the north of 
England. The way it came about 
was this. 

It was a rude evening in the end of 
March (Easter, it will be recollected, 
fell early that year); half a score of 
neighbours, including the clergyman 
of the parish and his wife, had dined 
at Bleaklawns, and we were sitting in 
a close-drawn circle about the great, 
old-fashioned parlour chimney, and 
listening to the wind as it roared in 
the leatless trees, and wailed and sob- 
bed at the windows of the house, al- 
most like a human being. 

To such an accompaniment it is not 
wonderful that the conversation ran on 
shipwrecks and perils of the deep, and 
that from this subject it passed, by an 
easy transition, to that of murders. 
Hence, at the instance of a fair mem- 
ber of our conclave, whose tongue bore 
the slightest touch of the music of 
Munster, and who voted murders com- 
mon-place, it was on the point of leap- 
ing the grave, and going headlong into 
the chapter of ghost-stories, when two 
of the company entered a protest. 

I was one. I objected to ghost- 
stories, on the ground of their manifest 
antagonism to the spirit of an enlight- 
ened nineteenth century. The other 
protesting party went on opposite 
grounds. ‘This was a young lady who 
had come from a greater distance than 
the other guests, and was to sleep at 
Bleaklawns, and who declared that if 
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she were to hear a ghost-story in an 
old house like that, where it was im- 
possible not to believe in such things, 
she would not be able to close an eye 
for terror the whole night. 

Our hostess, upon this, observed, for 
the encouragement of her young guests, 
that at Bleaklawns there was happily 
no occasion for fears of the kind; 
since, ancient as the house certainly 
was, it had never had the reputation 
of being haunted, nor had either its 
present, nor, as far as she knew, any 
former occupants, ever experienced any 
disturbances in it which they were 
tempted to refer to supernatural causes. 

** Well, do you know,” said another 
of the party (a rather forward young 
fellow, who was but lately come to the 
neighbourhood), “ I think that almost 
apity. Such a house as this ought to 
be haunted. We must try and conjure 
a ghost into it, Harry, out of the old 
Fenwick vault under the church. Per- 
haps Mr. Hammond would lend us a 
helping hand. What would you think, 
sir, of reading the burial-service back- 
wards ?” 

The clergyman looked grave, and 
said Mr. Fenwick should be very 
thankful that his house was free from 
all intrusions of the world beyond the 
tomb ; and that the subject was by no 
means one to be treated in a light and 
jesting spirit, To this our host 
agreed ; and added, that Mr. Emer- 
son (that was the forward man’s name) 
himself would adopt a very different 
tone with respect to such matters, if 
he were to spend a short time in some 
houses to which he (Harry Fenwick) 
could give him an introduction. 

“ Harry,” said I, “I’m not quite 
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sure that I understand you. Do you 
mean to say that there are houses in 
England, or, indeed, anywhere else, 
in which such things as Mr. Emerson— 
jestingly, J am sure—just now spoke 
of, are really to be met with 2?” 

“ Fifty,” answered Fenwick, ‘ to my 
own knowledge.” 

«Haunted houses!” said I. 

‘* Houses,” replied he, “ which the 
people who live in them believe to be 
haunted; houses in which things are 
heard and seen, which there is no ex- 
plaining, but on the supposition that 
they are haunted.” 

** But the nineteenth century . 
began I. 

“* My dear fellow,” interrupted Fen- 
wick, ‘if you can get the other world 
to believe in the nineteenth century, 
your business is done; but the mis- 
fortune is, you can’t ; and s0, in spite 
of the nineteenth century, the houses 
I tell you of are haunted.” 

But what kind of houses ?—houses 
belonging to what class of people?” 
demanded Mr. Emerson, “ for a great 
deal depends upon that.” 

«« Parsonage-houses,”’ answered Har- 
ry, “some of them ; and some, houses 
like this; and some, houses belonging 
to respectable people in the middle 
class, people quite as well able to form 
a judgment upon the subject as any 
one here.” 

* I should be glad,” said I, * to 
have an opportunity of passing some 
time in one of these houses. I shrewdly 
suspect I should find a clue to the 
mystery: an unprejudiced person, 
whose mind is previously made up on 
the subject of investigation, is not so 
easily put on a false scent.” 

«Then you would like to spend a 
night in a haunted house ?” cried my 
old schoolfellow. 

“ In a house having the reputation 
of being haunted,” answered I, * by 
all means.” 

“Then, by all means, you shall,” 
said he: “there is a house not five 
miles off that will just suit you. I 
have no doubt that J can get you leave 
to pass a night in it; and if you come 
out of it in the morning, and talk to us 
of the nineteenth century, I give you 
up.” 

** Mr. Fenwick,” said the clergyman, 
«I must express my hope that you will 
reflect very seriously on what you are 
about to do, before you determine on 
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sending your friend to that awful house. 
And you, my dear sir,” added he, 
turning to me, “ would also do well 
not to play with things, the dark and 
terrible nature of which you are far 
from being aware of.” 

I was astonished. ** What! reverend 
sir,” I exclaimed, “am I to under- 
stand that you, a clergyman, and, as | 
can afford my humble testimony from 
having listened to your most excellent, 
most edifying, and most logical dis- 
course on Sunday last, a clergyman of 
no ordinary amount of talent, of eru- 
dition, and of sound good sense—am I, 
I would ask, to understand that you 
attach credit to the exploded tales 
handed down to us from an age groping 
in the darkness of an unreasonable su- 
perstition ?—that you, in fact, believe 
in what are called ghosts?” 

“Tam sorry to say,” was the cler- 
gyman’s answer, “ that I have had 
proof—'proof most unwelcome— that 
the tales of which you speak are not 
so idle as the present age is too gene- 
rally disposed to believe.” 

«* That you have seen ghosts !” 

** No, not seen ; but I have certainly 
had indications of the proximity of a 
being no longer of this earth. I have 
heard sounds which could not other- 
wise be accounted for; and Mrs. Ham- 
mond, and other members of our 
household, have not only heard, but 
have actually seen the being in ques- 
tion.” 

«* Bless my soul!” said I; “ this is a 
most surprising circumstance. Anda 
gentleman so collected in the pulpit. 
May I, reverend sir, pray you to put 
me in possession of the circumstances 
of this very extraor dinary case of what 
you will pardon me for calling mental 
hallucination. It will be of advan- 
tage to all the company to hear them 
explained.” 

‘I must begin, then,” commenced 
the clergyman, ‘ by mentioning, that, 
before my being appointed to the liv- 
ing which I now hold, I was for a 
short time curate at Wester Hilton, a 
market-town between four and five 
miles from this place. When I first 
went to that curacy, which was about 
fifteen years ago, strange reports were 
current about a house in the outskirts 
of the town, which was said to be 
haunted ; and although I laughed at 
these things when they first came to 
my ears, yet, finding that the whole 
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town believed them, that sober, busi- 
ness-like people—the last I could sup- 
pose to be given to anything like ro- 
mancing or flights of faney—spoke of 
them as undoubted facts, and that the 
owner of the house (a gentleman of 
the name of Greenborn) could neither 
live in it himself, nor get any one to 
take it off his hands—so that it had 
now for some years past stood empty— 
I felt myself compelled to believe that 
there was something very extraordi- 
nary in the matter, although I was 
still very far from going the length of 
supposing that there was anything pre- 
ternatural. 

“To come to particulars—it was 
said that all kinds of inexplicable 
noises were continually heard in the 
house, chiefly at night, but sometimes 
even in the day-time; that the most 
frequent sound was that of a person 
walking through the rooms, or up and 
down the stairs; and, what was most 
curious, that the steps were like those 
of a club-footed person—that, in fact, 
it was not so much a walking as an 
uncouth kind of stumping that was 
heard, and which could not be listened 
to without feelings of the most strange- 
ly disagreeable kind. It was said that 
the doors would often open and shut 
of themselves, as the footsteps went 
into or out of the rooms, and that, 
still oftener, the sound of the opening 
or shutting of a door would be heard, 
while to the eye the door remained un- 
moved, Frequently sighs were heard ; 
sometimes, though not often, a slight 
laugh, and sometimes a low whisper- 
ing that would continue for hours to- 
gether, as if the being that made all 
these noises were talking to itself as it 
stumped along. It was not often 
that anything had been actually seen, 
though this had occurred too, the form 
of a woman having appeared to more 
than one person, at different times, 
when the club-feet were distinctly to 
be remarked. But it was observed 
that when the form was seen, the steps 
were inaudible, the spirit never mani- 
festing itself to more than one sense 
at the same time. However, if two 
persons were together, it would some- 
times be heard but not seen by the one, 
while it would be seen but not heard 
by the other. 

“A circumstance that most pain- 
fully spoke for the authenticity of 
these stories was this: the appari- 
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tion had been seeh by the maiden- 
sister of Mr. Greenborn, and the 
shock had been so great as to de- 
range her mind. This lady had the 
misfortune to have distorted feet, and 
the spectre appeared to her a perfect 
duplicate of herself: her insanity took 
the horrible form of fancying herself 
the spectre, and she was living in re- 
tirement and under restraint, in an- 
other house of her brother’s, at the 
opposite side of the town. 

** | was unmarried at this time, but 
an engagement already subsisted be- 
tween me and the lady who is now my 
wife; and our union was delayed only 
till I should have got properly settled 
in my curacy, and be in possession of a 
suitable dwelling to bring my bride to. 
On first arriving at Wester Hilton, I 
had taken a small lodging’ sufficient 
for a single man, and then proceeded 
to make inquiries about a house, in- 
tending to see everything that was to 
be disposed of in the little town, and 
to choose the most agreeable. How- 
ever, a month passed over, and I had 
met with nothing that would answer; 
another month, and I was no nearer 
to the object of my quest; a third 
month had begun, still no prospect of 
settlement, and all the impatience of 
an engaged man chafing in my breast! 
All at once I thought of Mr. Green- 
born’s house. It was a good house, 
and agreeably situated, had a nice gar- 
den, was out of the noise of the town 
—in fact it was the very place a new- 
married lady would like to come home 
to. Why not take it atonce? Tobe 
sure, there was all that talk about its 
being haunted, but how absurd it would 
be to suffer myself to be influenced by 
such nonsense! What rational be- 
ing, in these days, believed in a haunt- 
ed house? No, I would show the 
Wester Hiltonians that they had an 
enlightened man among them; I 
would make them ashamed of their 
superstition; 1 would put down the 
foolish tale which had so long frighted 
their town from its propriety : in short, 
my dear sir, 1 was extremely impatient 
to marry, and I wrote to Mr. Green- 
born, proposing to become his tenant 
for the haunted house. 

“ Mr. Greenborn was glad to get a 
tenant, and let me have the house on 
reasonable terms. He wrote to his 
man of business at Wester Hilton, to 
put me in possession, and, next day, 
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the town talked of nothing but the cu- 
rate’s impiety, and how shocking it was 
to have to listen to the sermons of 
a man who did not believe in the other 
world. It was not long before I had 
proofs that my acceptableness among 
the Hiltonians had received a se- 
rious shock ; my pastoral visits seemed 
scarcely welcome—fewer hats were 
lifted as I passed through the streets— 
and some of the more zealous parish- 
ioners walked out of church when I 
ascended the pulpit. I believe the 
people would have broken my windows 
if they had not been afraid that it 
might be taken amiss by the ghost. 
However, I comforted myself by think- 
ing all this would pass off, and pushed 
forward the preparations for bringing 
home my bride. Meantime, I retained 
my lodging, feeling a sort of repug- 
nance which I did not care too cu- 
riously to analyze, to sleep in my 
new house alone. At length all was 
ready, and, leaving the house in charge 
of a rough, fearless fellow, whom Mr. 
Greenborn had already had in it as a 
caretaker, I went my ways, married, 
and brought home that lady”—with a 
smile and a nod towards Mrs. Ham- 
mond—‘‘as my wife.” 

‘I must confess that I did not act 
quite fairly towards her—I told her 
nothing about the ghost. The motive I 
assigned to myself for this concealment 
was fear of making her uneasy; but I 
am afraid, at bottom, there lurked an- 
other fear—that of its leading to a 
delay of our marriage. Well, as I 
said, we came home; my wife’s mo- 
ther accompanied us, and we brought 
with us a man and a maid servant, 
whom I had engaged in another place, 
besides a maid of my wife’s mother’s, a 
Frenchwoman, who neither spoke nor 
understood a word of English. 

“‘ The morning after our arrival, my 
mother-in-law said, at breakfast, that 
she had been disturbed, she did not 
know how, during the night. She had 
fallen asleep soon after lying down, and 
slept, she thought, some hours, very 
soundly, when, on a sudden, she had 
awoke all at once, and though she 
could not say she had heard anything, 
she had had, in the most distinct man- 
ner possible, the feeling of having been 
called and awakened, as if by some 
person come for the purpose to her 
bedside. She always slept with a light 
in her room, and on awaking in this 
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singular way, she had sat up in the 
bed, and looked with great anxiety 
about her; all was still, however, in 
the chamber, but an oppressive sense 
of fear, which she could not account 
for, continued to disquiet her for some 
hours, and she had not fallen asleep 
again till towards daybreak. 

‘** At hearing this, I confess I was 
not without some stirrings of con- 
science; however, I put them down, 
and told my mother-in-law she had, 
no doubt, had an attack of nightmare, 
occasioned, probably, by the fatigue of 
the journey, and that I hoped she 
would rest better the next night. It 
happened that that day was very wet 
and stormy, and nobody left the house. 
In the evening I heard our man-ser- 
vant asking the maid what was the 
matter with * Mamzell,’ that she had 
been walking about all day on her heels. 
The maid replied that she knew no- 
thing about it, but supposed it was 
some of her popery. Now, I knew 
very well that § Mamzell’ had not been 
walking about on her heels, having 
spent the day in reading some French 
book—I remember it was ¢ Florian’s 
Tales’—to her mistress. I confess the 
man’s expression brought the club.feet 
to my mind in an unpleasant manner ; 
however, I had made an irrevocable 
determination not to believe in the 
ghost, and to hold the rats responsible 
for all unaccountable noises I might 
hear, or hear of, in the house. I there- 
fore continued to keep my own coun- 
sel, and was glad to observe, at bed- 
time, that my mother-in-law’s thoughts 
did not seem at all to be running on 
her disturbance of the preceding night. 

«“ The next morning my wife awoke 
in a state of singular agitation of spi- 
rits, for which she could assign no 
cause. She felt, she said, as if some- 
thing had been related to her, which 
was at the same time very melancholy 
and very absurd, and which had ex- 
ited in her mind emotions of pity and 
horror, so startlingly mixed up with a 
sense of the ridiculous, that the most 
painful conflict of feelings was the re- 
sult. I asked her if she had had any 
dream, the recollection of which af- 
fected her in this disagreeable way ; 
but she answered, that, although she 
had some vague consciousness of hay- 
ing dreamed during the night, no trace 
of what the dream had been about re- 
mained in her memory—only the feel- 
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ing she had described rested on her 
like a load which she could not shake 
off, and filled her with an uneasiness 
unlike anything she had ever before ex- 
perienced. This disturbed me, I will 
not deny, seriously. Ifthe ghost (sup- 
posing it to exist) could extend its in- 
fluence into the region of sleep—could 
approach the soul in her dreams—could 
inspire dark terrors, of which the mind 
could give no account to itself—could 
act directly upon the feelings, and de- 
press and agitate them at its pleasure, 
without affording any clue to its mode 
of operation, any notice of the moment 
of its assault—what could exceed the 
horror of our situation ?—what was to 
hinder madness, as in poor Miss Green- 
born’s case, from being the end of it ? 
But then, I thought again, all this was 
supposition. Who could say that any 
preternatural influence had had a share 
in producing my wife's state of feeling ? 
Supposing she had had a frightful 
dream, which had faded from her me- 
mory, but left its effect upon her nerves, 
what reason had I to conclude that she 
would not have had the same dream 
anywhere else as here? ‘The probabi- 
lity was that she was not well—that 
she was nervous, perhaps feverish ; and 
I resolved that I would call on the 
doctor in the course of the morning, 
and ask him to see her. 

** Well, at breakfast we met my mo- 
ther-in-law, who, as I saw at a glance, 
had had another disturbed night. She 
looked worn and unrefreshed, and told 
us she had been awakened, just as the 
first night, suddenly, out of a profound 
sleep; had felt the same indefinable 
dread, which lasted some hours, and 
then passed off all at once; and had 
again lain awake, until towards the 
approach of morning. 

‘** Nightmare, my dear madam, 
again,’ said I; ‘the effect of your hav- 
ing been confined to the house all day 
yesterday.’ 

**¢ But I’m not subject to night- 
mare,’ pleaded the good lady ; ‘I never 
had nightmare in my life.’ 

** No doubt, the strange bed,’ said 
I, ‘had something to do with it. 
Emma herself did not sleep well last 
night, and I think, my dear madam, 
the doctor must have a little conver- 
sation with both you and her by-and- 
bye.’ 

“ « Indeed, my wife’s looks told as 
plainly as her mother’s, though in a 
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different way, of the effects of a dis- 
turbed rest. She was pensive, pre- 
occupied, had a peculiar expression of 
perplexity in her countenance, like 
that of one to whom some illusion is 
presenting itself with all the vividness 
of a reality, and who, half conscious of 
the cheat, is struggling either to be 
quite illuded or quite undeceived. To 
her mother she gave the same account 
of her feelings as to me: an impres- 
sion, she said, of having come to the 
knowledge of something extremely 
sad, and at the same time extremely 
ludicrous, had got possession of her in 
such a way, that, although she knew 
how groundless it was, she could not 
get rid of it. Whence this impression 
came—from a dream, or from what 
other source—she knew not ; but there 
it was, and, spite of all she did to rea- 
son it away, there it remained, weigh- 
ing her down with a sense of inquie- 
tude which she in vain struggled to 
cast off, and so drawing her thoughts 
in its own direction, that it was not 
without an effort she turned them to 
other subjects. 

‘‘She begged, however, and her 
mother joined in the request, that I 
would not think of sending for the 
doctor that day ; the weather was fine, 
she would go out, the air would revive 
her, a walk would do good both to her 
and mamma, and things would get 
right again without the help of physic; 
or should these means fail, she would 
not object to the doctor’s being called 
in on the morrow. 

«* The house, as I mentioned before, 
was situated in the outskirts of the 
town, and there were green lanes, and 
footpaths leading over stiles and under 
hedgerows, from one field to another, 
in its neighbourhood. By these plea- 
sant ways I led my wife and her 
mother a stroll of some hours, and, 
when we came back, Mrs. Hammond 
was really so much cheered up, and 
altogether so different from what she 
had been in the morning, that 1 began 
to think we should, after all, be able 
to do without the doctor. 

** But, on coming home, I found 
new perplexities awaiting me. No 
sooner had I entered the house, than 
John (our man-servant), with a face 
of great mystery, begged I would let 
him speak to me in private. I gave 
him an audience, and he told mea 
sufficiently curious story. 
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*“* He had been brushing my clothes, 
he said, in the hall, and, he confessed, 
making a great dust, when he heard, 
as he thought, the French mamzell 
coming down stairs, walking in a sort 
of popish way she had lately taken to 
—on her heels. He stopped brush- 
ing, that she might not be incommoded 
by the dust as she passed; however, 
there was still quite a cloud of it in 
the hall and up the stairs, and he was 
not at all surprised to hear her sneeze 
once or twice on her way down. But 
when she came, as he judged by the 
sound of the steps, to the landing-place 
at the top of the last flight of stairs, 
leading down into the hall, and which 
was full in his view, he was surprised, 
for he saw nobody! The steps, never- 
theless, continued audibly coming down 
towards him—stump-stump, stump- 
stump—till they reached the bottom 
of the stairs, came on directly for the 
spot where he was standing, passed, 
not by, but, as it were, through him, 
as if he had been so much air, and the 
next moment were heard behind him, 
going along the hall towards the street- 
door. After the lapse of about a 
minute, they were heard as if coming 
back ; again they seemed to go through 
him (he, however, not feeling anything 
as he was thus permeated), and finally 
they went up stairs in the same stump- 
ing manner as they had come down, 
leaving John in a state of amazement 
to which no words could do justice. 

“ He had said nothing, John added, 
of all this to the maid, as he saw no 
use in frightening her, and perhaps 
making her unwilling to stay in the 
house. As for him, he was not afraid; 
he had a good conscience, and besides, 
with a clergyman in the house, he 
thought there could not be much dan- 
ger. He had considered it his duty 
to tell me, both as a clergyman and as 
his master; but, if he might venture 
to speak, he would say, in his humble 
judgment, it was better missez and the 
other females should hear nothing 
about it. 

“It is curious that at this very 
time, Betsy, our maid-servant, was 
making a communication to her mis- 
tress, not less startling and mysterious 
than John’s to me. Several times that 
forenoon, as she was alone in her kit- 
chen, she had plainly felt something 
brush by her, or had found herself 
jostled, as if some person whose foot- 
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ing was not steady had staggered 
against her in passing. There was no 
sound accompanying this, and poor 
Betsy could not tell what to think of 
it. She had observed silence respect- 
ing it to her fellow-servant, lest he 
should laugh at her. 

“‘ Thus, John and Betsy had each a 
secret from the other, and the same 
was the case between my wife and me, 
for she feared to teaze me with the 
maid's story, and I feared to frighten 
her with the man’s. 

« The night came, and the morning 
in due time followed. My wife was 
in the very same state as the morning 
previous; had had she knew not what 
dream, of which no trace remained at 
awaking but in the tone it had given 
to her spirits ; if possible, her agitation 
and distress were greater on this than 
the preceding day, and I saw that the 
matter would not brook being trifled 
with. At breakfast I learned that my 
mother-in-law had had her usual 
night's unrest, and no sooner was the 
meal dispatched, than I went to look 
for the doctor, accompanied by whom, 
I speedily came back to my two in- 
valids. 

* The doctor was one of the few 
Hiltonians who did not believe in our 
ghost, and who continued my good 
friend after the scandal I had given 
by becoming the tenant of the haunted 
house. Having been informed that 
my wife was troubled with unpleasant 
dreams at night, and consequent agi- 
tation of mind during the day, he felt 
her pulse, told her that she was ner- 
vous, but he would soon have her her- 
self again, and then began to chat on 
general subjects. 

«‘ In the course of conversation, he 
came on the subject of our house, and 
asked me if I had ever heard the his- 
tory of its first possessor. On my re- 
plying in the negative, he said, that 
the house had been built, about ninety 
years before, by a lady of the Green- 
born family, who was said to have been 
a great beauty, as far as the face and 
upper part of the figure were concern- 
ed, but who unfortunately had club- 
feet. A young gentleman, who saw 
this lady in her box at the theatre one 
evening, fell in love with her; met her 
next day in an open carriage in the 
park, and a mutual acquaintance being 
by good luck at hand, got introduced 
to her on the spot, rode two hours at 
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the side ‘of her carriage, called the 
next morning to hope she had caught 
no cold, and, in short, made such good 
use of his time, that in less than a 
month they were a betrothed couple, 
and their wedding-day fixed. All this 
time the gentleman had never, except 
on that one occasion in the theatre, 
seen the lady anywhere out of her 
own house, but in the open carriage ; 
and at home he always found her sit- 
ting on a particularly low sofa, her 
hooped petticoat spreading in such a 
wide waste of satin over the floor all 
round her, that not only were her feet 
invisible, but it was impossible to guess 
whereabouts they were. Thus he re- 
mained without a suspicion of the 
truth, until, on the very morning of 
the day that was to make her his own 
for ever, fate willed that a boy carry- 
ing a green bag should come up just 
at the moment that he was knocking 
at the door. The door opened, the 
gentleman was stepping in, when the 
boy took a pair of nondescript objects 
out of his bag, and handed them to the 
servant with the words, ‘ Miss Green- 
born’s shoes.’ The bridegroom’s eye 
rested on them. ‘Are those Miss 
Greenborn’s shoes?’ he asked, in an 
accent of horror. The servant look- 
ed confused, but the boy answered in- 
genuously, ‘ Yes, sir.’ * And,’ falter- 
ed the unhappy gentleman, his gaze 
riveted on the dreadful tell-tales, 
‘they fit her?’ * Oh, bless you, to be 
sure,’ replied the boy, in a cheerful 
tone ; ‘all the ladies and gentlemen as 
has got them kind of feet in Lunnun, 
deals with master, and he have the 
knack of fitting of ’em, just as if they 
was reg’lar Christians.’ The gentle- 
man did not say another word: he 
stared wildly a moment at the boy, 
then turning about, ran down the 
steps, climbed into the carriage that 
had brought him to the place, drove 
to the nearest hotel, took post-horses 
down to Dover, and embarked by that 
night’s packet for the Continent. The 
lady never saw him again, and the ser- 
vant’s report of what had happened 
left no doubt of the cause of his sud- 
den disappearance. She left town, 
and shut herself up in her house at 
Wester Hilton, where, some say, she 
died of a broken heart, others, of the 
influenza, and others, again, maintain 
that she hanged herself in her garters. 

** While the doctor related this 
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story, my wife looked like a person on 
whose mind the solution of a great 
riddle is dawning, and as he pro- 
nounced the concluding words, she 
exclaimed, ‘That is what I have 
dreamed these two nights past. I re- 
member it all now.’ She then told us 
that this very story had been related 
to her, both the last night and the 
night preceding, by the unfortunate 
lady herself; and though it had till 
this moment so entirely eluded her 
waking memory, the lively feelings of 
sympathy with which she had listened 
to it in her sleep had continued to 
tingle on, even when she could not re- 
call their origin. The lady, she add- 
ed, by her own account, had not hang- 
ed herself, but really died of a broken 
heart, which the people about her mis- 
took for the influenza. 

“ It was very remarkable that, from 
the time my wife was able to tell her 
dream, its effects on her spirits went 
off, and her composure and cheerful- 
ness returned. In fact, the change 
was so obvious, that the doctor gave 
up all idea of prescribing for her, and 
expressed a desire to see his other 
patient, for my mother-in-law had not 
been present at the conversation. My 
wife went to look for her, and when 
the doctor found himself alone with 
me, he could not help expressing his 
wonder at the circumstance, that the 
history of Miss Greenborn should 
have been the subject of a dream to 
a person who had never heard of it. 
With true medical scepticism, how- 
ever, he resolved the difficulty by sup- 
posing either that my wife Aad heard 
the story before, and forgotten it, or 
that she did but fancy now that it had 
been the subject of her forgotten 
dream. I was not quite satisfied by 
his solution, and told him of the stump- 
ing and sneezing which had been heard 
by John the day before. But he had 
a very ready explanation for this: the 
rogue, he said, had certainly heard all 
about the club-footed ghost from some 
one in the town, and he had trumped 
up his story, merely for the sake of 
being listened to by his master. 

« After a few minutes, my wife re- 
turned, accompanied by her mother. 
On hearing what the good lady com- 
plained of, the doctor said, the only 
thing he would prescribe for her was 
an attendant to sleep in her room. 
She was quite well, he assured her, 
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and to give her anything to make her 
sleep would be to do her a great in- 
jury; a few nights more would ac- 
custom her to her new bed; she should 
go out, too, every day, and she would 
soon sleep as well as ever she had done 
in her life. In the meantime, as long as 
watchfulness did continue to trouble 
her, the presence of another person in 
the room would prevent her feeling it 
dreary. 

“The doctor now took his depar- 
ture, leaving us all in much better 
spirits than he had found us, and the 
day passed without anything remark- 
able occurring. We walked out, as 
the day before; and the air, the sun- 
shine, and the face of the earth and 
waters, put to flight all lingering sha- 
dows which the night had left in our 
souls. A bed was put in my mother- 
in-law’s room for her own maid, An- 
nette, and at the end of this day we 
retired to rest in a more tranquil and 
cheerful mood than we had done since 
our first night in the haunted house. 

** Yet this night was the last we 
were to spend in it. The horror be- 
came too great to be endured, and the 
next morning I removed my whole 
household to a lodging which yielded 
far inferior accommodation in many 
respects, but where, at least, whatever 
inconveniences we had to submit to 
arose from earthly causes. But you 
shall hear how the night was passed. 

«<I might have slept about an hour, 
when I was awoke by my wife, who, 
in a voice that expressed an agony 
of terror, asked me if I heard nothing. 
I listened—and it is impossible to de- 
scribe to you the icy feel that crept 
over me, as I distinctly heard a low 
wailing and sobbing, as if of a person 
in the bitterest grief, and which it was 
impossible to doubt for a moment was 
in the room. Never did human tones 
meet my ear that gave such an impres- 
sion of utter and desperate sorrow as 
that crying did: my own heart was 
wrung, even to weeping, as I listened 
to it, in the midst of all the horror 
which I felt at the thought that a being 
was near me whose life was not of the 
earth—for in the character of the tones 
I felt there was something not earthly. 
Shrill, and wild, and yet not rising 
above a kind of sighing” whisper, they 
were like shrieks heard from a great 
distance, or like the faint cries ‘of a 
dreaming man, who tries to shout. It 
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was some moments before I could collect 
resolution to ask who was there: when 
I did so, there was no answer, nor were 
the sounds of woe interrupted. I got 
up and struck a light, but there was no 
one to be seen in the room but our- 
selves, and still the wailing continued. 
I approached the part of the room from 
which the tones proceeded, till it seem- 
ed to me that the invisible mourner was 
close to my face; I put out my hand, 
but no substance encountered its touch. 
I made a step in advance, and felt that 
I was standing on the same spot—fill- 
ing the same space—with a being whom 
I could not see, but whose voice I still 
heard distinctly, and now as if coming 
out of my own breast! Seized with 
insupportable horror, I sprang for- 
ward, and the sounds of lamentation 
were behind me. I thought now of 
what had been told me by John; this 
mysterious being had passed through 
him, or he through it, as if he had 
been air; and so had I now passed 
through the space occupied by it. 
And yet this being, to which body was 
no obstacle, and which was itself no 
obstacle to body, was no unsubstantial 
shadow, for John had heard its foot- 
steps, and I was at this moment listen- 
ing to its voice. Such things, told me 
three days before, I would havescouted, 
as contr adicting the laws which govern 
the universe ; but this night taught me 
to suspect that there were ‘ more 
things in heaven and earth than—’ 
you know the rest of the quotation. 

* All hope of sleep was gone: I lay 
down in bed, but left the light burning: 
and now my wife told me, in broken 
whispers, what had happened the maid 
the day before; a confidence which I 
requited in kind, by imparting to her, 
in the came suppressed accents, all 
about John and the footsteps. 

¢¢ This is a dreadful house,’ said my 
wife: ‘I never believed in such things 
before, but you may depend on it, it 
is haunted by the club-footed lady.’ 

“ Scarcely had she spoken these 
words, when stumping footsteps were 
heard approaching the bed. Our 
hearts beat aloud with terror ; but at 
the moment that the steps reached the 
bedside, all was still, and an air, as of 
the charnel, seemed to float around us, 
for perhaps half a minute, and then 
passed gradually away. 

“‘ That, I may say, was the drop 
that made the cup overflow. My wife 
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lay more dead than alive, and it was 
only the necessity of supporting her 
that enabled me to preserve some re- 
mains of composure. As soon as she 
had in some degree recovered herself, 
I promised her that we should leave 
the house at as early an hour as possi- 
ble next morning, and rather submit 
to be lodged less roomily, for a while, 
than once more encounter what we had 
been this night exposed to. But the ter- 
rors of the night were not yet at an end. 

*«* My mother-in-law slept in the 
room over ours, and, as I have men- 
tioned, her maid Annette, on this 
night, shared her bedchamber. While 
my wife and I were talking over our 
designs for the morrow, we suddenly 
heard the good lady’s voice overhead, 
in a loud and anxious tone, calling 
‘ Annette !"—a piercing shriek from 
the maid succeeded. We were both 
on our feet in a moment, and hastily 
wrapping ourselves in whatever lay 
nearest, we flew up stairs. On entering 
the room, we found the girl sitting up 
in her bed, her face white, her eyes 
dilated, pointing with frantic terror 
towards my mother-in-law, who lay 
in her own bed, apparently awake, but 
motionless, and with an indescribable 
character of anxiety and indefinable 
distress stamped on her features, like 
one suffering under an attack of night- 
mare. ‘ There, there,’ cried the girl, 
in her own language, ‘ don’t you see 
it? It lies where madame lay but this 
moment. Ah! mon Dieu, 1 see them 
both lying in the same place!’ I fol- 
lowed the direction of her finger, but 
saw only my mother-in-law, lying in 
the state I have already described ; 
but my wife clung almost fainting to 
my arm, and whispered, scarce audibly, 
‘I see it!’ Llasked what she saw, but 
she could only say, ‘take my mother 
out of the bed—I will help you.’ 

« Wrapping the good lady in the 
bedclothes, we lifted her up, though 
not without difficulty, for she was 
perfectly cataleptic, every muscle rigid 
as iron, and her body weighing like a 
mass of lead. But the moment we 
had succeeded in drawing her aside a 
little, both the rigidity and the pre- 
ternatural weight all at once disap- 
peared, the haggard look passed from 
her countenance, and she came to her- 
self in a way that I can only give you 
an idea of, by saying that it seemed as 
if a spell had been broken. 
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‘“¢ However, we brought her down 
stairs, followed by Annette, whom no 
power on earth could induce to remain 
in the room a moment by herself, and 
who trembled and sobbed hysterically, 
as she collected her mistress’s and her 
own clothes; for it was determined 
that all should dress, and that there 
should be no talk of going to bed again 
in the house. Leaving the good lady 
and her maid with my wife, therefore, 
to put themselves in a condition to stay 
up, I went to call the other servants, 
that we might have fires lighted, and 
pass the night with as little discomfort 
as circumstances would permit. 

« John was awake, and seemed very 
glad when I told him to get up and 
dress himself. He had heard the heels, 
he said, stumping about the house, 
more than once during the night, and 
the doors of different rooms opening 
and shutting, and had not been able to 
close an eye for uneasiness ; though he 
had a good conscience, he said, too—to 
say nothing of the encouragement he 
found in thinking that his master was 
aclergyman. Betsy I found not only 
awake, but up and dressed: she had 
been afraid to go to bed, and was sitting 
at the window of her room, which she 
had opened for the sake of company. 
The poor soul had had a dreadful 
fright, and was crying bitterly: her 
candle had been blown out, and her 
foot trod on by she could not tell what 
strange animal in the dark, and she 
hoped I would not take it amiss, but 
she was going tomorrow. She knew 
she must forfeit her wages, but gold 
would not pay for what she endured 
in that house: and her only regret 
was, in leaving without giving mis- 
sez time to suit herself. I told her 
we were all going tomorrow, so that 
there would be no need of parting; 
and comforted her much by the in- 
telligence that all in the house were up, 
and that she would find John in the 
kitchen. 

* On meeting in the breakfast-room, 
in which a good fire was soon blazing, 
my wife and I on one side, and my 
mother-in-law and her maid on the 
other, compared notes on the night's 
disturbances. My mother-in-law said 
she had awakened as usual, with the im- 
pression of having been called, and, feel- 
ing the same vague inquietude as on for- 
mer nights, had waked Annette for 
company; that, presently after, the 
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sense of suffocating oppression and 
nameless dread, the approaches of 
which she now knew so well, had come 
over her, and from that time she had 
lain, conscious, but deprived of all 
power of speech and motion, until my 
wife and I removed her from the place 
she was lying in, when it had seemed 
to her as if she had been taken out of 
an atmosphere in which she could not 
breathe, into the pure air, and her 
faculties had returned to her at once. 

** Annette’s account was this :—On 
awaking at her mistress’s call, she saw 
a woman, with frightfully misshapen 
feet, in the act of stepping up on the 
bed of thegood lady. Her first thought 
was, that it was a crazy person, who, 
by some accident, had got into the 
house ; but what was her horror when 
she saw the woman lie down, not be- 
side her mistress, but in the very place 
where the latter was already lying! 
This was what had drawn from her 
the shriek which had reached our ears. 
At first, the woman’s figure had, as it 
were, seemed to obliterate that of her 
mistress ; but as her eyes dwelt longer 
on the horrid object, the lineaments of 
both forms were plainly visible to her, 
each filling the place, yet neither dis- 
placing the other, as if two transpa- 
rent pictures were laid together, and 
held up between the beholder and the 
light ! 

“Something of the same kind had 
been seen by my wife. As she looked 
at her mother lying on the bed, the 
uncertain contour of another shape had 
seemed to her to blend dimly with that 
of the known one, bewildering her eye 
in the manner which is experienced 
when two shapes of the same object il- 
lude the vision, the one almost cover- 
ing the other, but the bafiling outlines 
refusing to merge into singleness, and 
to give to the sense the impression of 
that unity which the understanding is 
convinced of. 

“The next morning, as I said, we 
left the house, to the great triumph of 
the Wester Hiltonians, to whom I had 
the satisfaction of perceiving that my 
ministry now became more acceptable 
than ever. I was a convert to their 
way of thinking, and they set more 
store by me than by ninety-and-nine 
who had never been in the wrong 
about the haunted house, and had no 
need to be converted. 

“ That’s the end of my story, my 
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dear sir, and I have to apologize to 
you, and indeed to all our friends here, 
for making it so long.” 

I will not relate the conversation 
which ensued on the end of the cler- 
gyman’s narrative. Suffice it to say, 
that I was not brought over, by any- 
thing it contained, to the side of the 
superstitious party. I explained all 
that he and his family had experienced 
—or seemed to themselves to have ex- 
perienced—in Mr. Greenborn’s house, 
by the well-known agency of the ima- 
gination; and on his asking me, with 
the air of a man who thinks himself 
armed with a real poser, how could 
so many people imagine the same thing, 
I replied that nothing was more easily 
accounted for, this being nothing more 
than a curious—and I would not deny 
it to be a curious—coincidence. I be- 
lieve the clergyman felt that I was too 
many for him, for, after this answer, 
he did not try me again. 

However, what I had heard added 
to the liveliness of my wish to pass a 
night in the house of which such ab- 
surd stories were related. What Mr. 
Hammond had failed in, I would ac- 
complish: I felt that it was an achiev- 
ment reserved for me, to disenchant 
the Wester Hiltonians, to slay their 
dragons, and enable them to call their 
town their own—for surely it was not 
their own, so long as they abandoned 
one house that it contained to the pos- 
session of a pretended denizen of the 
other world. 

Harry Fenwick was as anxious as 
I, that I should pass a night in the 
‘haunted house,” though his views, 
in desiring it, were different from 
mine. He wished to win me over to 
the dark ages ; I, to gain him, and all 
his neighbourhood, for the nineteenth 
century. But my concern was not 
with his motives, and I thankfully ac- 
cepted his offer of writing to Mr. 
Greenborn, to obtain me permission to 
undertake the enterprize I was bent 
on 


Mr. Greenborn’s consent was readi- 


ly given. Indeed, there was nothing 
that he wished more than that some- 
body might get to the bottom of the 
mystery attaching to his house; and, 
from the way in which Harry Fenwick 
wrote (as I suppose he did) of me, no 
doubt he saw that I, if any one, was 
the person to fathom it. 

It was on Saturday, the first of 
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April, that my preparations for the 
exploit were completed, and, late in 
the evening, I sallied forth in Harry’s 
gig, with a man-servant of his from a 
distant part of the country to drive 
me, for Wester Hilton. In the gig 
was a basket, containing a bottle of 
Madeira, and other materials for a 
cold supper, besides a couple of books, 
and a brace of pistols. For fire and 
light, I reckoned upon the caretaker 
(the same Mr. Hammond had found 
there), an Irishman, as I was inform- 
ed, of the name of Leary, to whom I 
had an order for admission from Mr. 
Greenborn. 

Wester Hilton seemed a pretty, lit- 
tle, old-fashioned town, as well as I 
could judge by the twilight, which, as 
we drove into the main street, was fast 
changing into darkness. My guide 
knew no more than I where the house 
was, which was the place of my desti- 
nation ; all we knew was, that it was 
in the outskirts of the town, and, as 
most towns have outskirts all round 
them, this was too wide a direction to 
be practically useful. To meet the 
difficulty, I made him draw up as we 
were about passing a group of little 
boys, who were amusing themselves 
somewhat noisily about the town-foun- 
tain, and, calling to the one I saw 
nearest, 1 asked whereabouts was Mr. 
Greenborn’s house ? 

*«* Mr. Greenborn has two houses,” 
was the urchin’s reply. 

(© Yes; but Ihave a letter to a man 
named Leary, a caretaker ; I want the 
house he has the care of.” 

“They are both in the care of 
Learys— Mat. Leary takes care of one 
and Mick Leary of the other.” 

« Humph,” said I, * my note is ad- 
dressed ‘M. Leary;’ that may be 
either Mat. or Mick; I don’t know 
what to do.” 

“The gemman wants the house 
where the lady is, what makes a queer 
noise with her feet,” said my guide, 
coming to my assistance in a very 
handsome manner. 

“There are two ladies that make 
queer noises with their feet,” was the 
baffling reply. 

“The gemman wants to go to the 
house where the lady is what’s dead, 
then,” said the man, “and now you 
have it.” 

«And what does he want to do 
there ?” 
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“ He's a-going to spend the night 
there.” 

* That’s rum, that is!—what’s he 
going to do that for ?” 

‘That's my business, my good 
boys,” said I (for the whole party had 
collected about us during the col- 
loquy) ; “ all I request of you is, to be 
so obliging as to direct me to the 
house.” 

The boys whispered together, and 
I heard the word “Prime!” pro- 
nounced by several of them in tones 
of great approbation. Then the boys, 
one and all, vociferously proclaimed 
their readiness to act as my guides, 
and ran off in a troop, erying, * This 
way! this way!” the gig following at 
the cautious pace necessary in driving 
over the pavement of a town at dusk, 
We passed through several streets, of 
various degrees of narrowness, and 
then came to a complicated knot of 
lanes, dark and steep, containing the 
habitations of the poorer people, and 
alive with children, who were snatch- 
ing a brief hour’s bliss among the 
puddles, before being called in to bed. 
As my guides scoured along, whooping 
like wild Indians, stopping now and 
then at the corners to let the gig 
come up, they indulged in all sorts of 
tricks appropriate to the day—giving 
runaway knocks at hall-doors, whip- 
ping each other's caps off, and ‘‘shy- 
ing” them in at open parlour windows, 
where quiet families were at tea ; call- 
ing over half-doors into shops for pen- 
n’orths of all kinds of things that were 
never sold, and exclaiming, in the 
hearing of mothers who knew that 
their children were out, that a babby 
had just been run over by the gig, and 
was lying in two halves in the gutter ! 
To any of their own order whom they 
met, and who demanded where they 
were going, they stated that there 
was a great conjuror come to town 
for the purpose of laying the ghost; 
that I was he, that the other chap 
(meaning the servant) was the devil, 
and that they (the boys) were showing 
us the way to the haunted house. 
This announcement (to which | per- 
ceived that something very short was 
added in a whisper) was always re- 
ceived with expressions of enthusiastic 
delight, and produced the immediate 
accession of all who heard it, to the 
ranks of my escort. 

At length we were out of the lanes, 
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which had gradually conducted us to a 
height overlooking the greater part of 
Wester Hilton, and where the breath 
of the open country came upon us 
with a welcome freshness, after the 
close and dingy labyrinth through 
which we had just passed. One large, 
dark-looking house stood here alone. 
‘“ That’s it! there you are, sir! that’s 
your address !” burst from my conduc- 
tors in chorus. 1 thanked them for 
their obliging services, and they stood 
huddled together in a watchful group, 
at some distance from the dreaded 
mansion, while the gig drove up to 
the foot of the broad steps that led to 
its door. 

I will not say that there was abso- 
lutely nothing queer in my sensations 
as I alighted, and walked up the steps, 
through the interstices of which, as I 
felt rather than saw, a rank growth of 
grass had found way. Nor will | be 
positive that the prevailing tone of my 
mind was liveliness, as I looked up at 
the house, with the consciousness in 
my mind of what had brought me 
there. It was a tall, black-looking, 
silent building, with a wide area on 
each side of the door-steps, to look 
down into which, at this hour, was 
like looking into bottomless gulfs of 
darkness. It seemed as if that murky 
chasm cut off the house from the living 
world—as if he who ascended those 
steps crossed a bridge that carried him 
from the pleasant earth into he knew 
not what doleful region, from which 
there might be no return. Even the 
windows, through which no glimmer 
of light came, to indicate that all the 
wide extent of the house was not 
abandoned to utter loneliness, seemed 
to survey me with a strange spectral 
look, as I stood still for a moment, 
when half-way up, and ran my eyes 
over the whole spacious front, in 
search of some token of the presence 
of anything within, that yet belonged 
to the fellowship of the living. 

“There are no such things as 
ghosts,” said I, encouragingly, to my- 
self; “let me not forget in what 
century I live ; these are not the dark 
ages. The house looks dreary, but so 
all uninhabited houses do; I was pre- 
pared for that—it is quite natural, 
and so is the grass on the steps—no- 
thing more so.” 

It’ was, nevertheless, with some 
tumult about the heart that I lifted 


the huge knocker (for everything 
there was huge), and knocked at the 
door. The sound of the knock itself 
had something hollow and sepulchral, 
I thought, and seemed to awaken a 
hundred dim echoes in the vast space 
of the empty rooms and _ passages, 
which spoke of solitude and desola- 
tion with a gloomy eloquence not cal- 
culated to raise my spirits. I felt as 
if I had rashly uttered a spell—as if I 
had summoned a spirit—and, if I must 
tell the truth, the hope I was at that 
moment most disposed to take to my 
heart was, that he would not come. 
I don’t think I should have felt a whit 
mortified at the slight personal esti- 
mation in which such disregard of my 
summons might have implied that I was 
held in the other world. 

After knocking, I waited a long 
time, but there was no answer; and 
the silence impressed me with such a 
sense of I knew not what, that I felt 
half inclined to get into the gig again, 
drive back to Bleaklawns, and say I 
had not been able to get into the 
house. 

I did not do that—I knew Harry 
Fenwick; and, after waiting about 
five times as long as one generally 
does, or as I would have done at any 
other door, I gave another knock. 
This time there was an answer. 
Heavy steps made themselves heard 
from within, not, as it seemed, in the 
hall, but in a room adjoining; then 
one of the windows overlooking the 
area was opened, and a gruff voice 
asked, ** Who the devil was there ?” 

I said I had a note from Mr.Green- 
born to the caretaker of the house ; 
and if he, as I supposed, was that per- 
son, I would trouble him to come to 
the door. 

Instead of doing this, he reached 
me a stick out of the window, and bid 
me * fix the letter in that.” The end 
of the stick was split, and I placed the 
letter in it, marvelling, however, at 
the excessive reluctance the fellow 
showed to quit his solitude. I thought, 
if I were the inmate of such a dwell- 
ing, I should be glad at any time to 
come to the door, and hold a little 
converse with mortals yet in the body. 
But the man seemed to have got used 
to spiritual society, and had no wish 
to extend his acquaintance in an earthly 
direction. After a while, his steps 
were heard coming along the hail, 
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then there was the moving of a chain, 
the drawing of bolts, the taking down 
(to judge by the sound) of a pon- 
derous bar, and, lastly, the turning of 
the massive key, which grated in the 
lock as if it liked the work it was do- 
ing as little as he in whose hand it was 
held. 

At last the door opened, grinding 
and growling on its hinges as if it had 
no more mind to be opened than the 
key and the porter had to open it: it 
did open, nevertheless, and the man 
of the window appeared, with a can- 
dle in his hand. He was rather a sa- 
vage-looking fellow, strongly built, and 
with something peculiarly hard and 
determined in his look. I recollected 
what Mr. Hammond had said of him, 
and could not but confess that, had 
there been such a thing as a ghost, he 
was, to all appearance, the very man 
to keep house with it. 

“‘ This is a curious thing,” said he, 
in a tone that did not express much 
liking or respect for my person: 
“‘ what’s the meaning of it at all?” 

« Does not the note tell you what 
you are to do?” said I. 

‘* What’s the meaning of it, I say,” 
repeated he; “or what do you want 
in the place ?” 

“*T am the bearer of a note to you,” 
replied I, “from the gentleman in 
whose employment you are. If Il am 
not mistaken, he directs you to suffer 
me to pass a night in the house alone. 
I must remark, my good fellow, that I 
am surprised—much surprised—at the 
reception you give me, coming to you 
with such authority.” 

«It’s a devil of a curious thing!” 
said the man, soliloquizingly, and not 
appearing to have heard my last words 
—*‘it’s a thing I don’t know the mean- 
ing of, at all at ali.” Then eyeing me 
with great disfavour, and with a strong 
expression of suspicion in his features, 
he asked rudely, “ And what do you 
want to pass a night in the house 
for?” 

**I should think,” answered I, “ it 
may suffice you that Mr. Greenborn 
places me at liberty to do so: if he is 
satisfied, I presume you may be so!” 

“J’m not satisfied, then,” said the 
fellow, with an oath. “ This paper 
says—‘ Let the bearer take your place 
for one night, or more if he wishes— 
but he won't. Place everything at his 
disposal, and make him as comfortable 
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as youcan. You can go to the other 
house for the night, or to the Green- 
born Arms if you like it better. Sign- 
ed, Valentine Greenborn.’ I say |’m 
not satisfied at all: I want no one to 
take my place.” 

« Why, what objection can you pos- 
sibly have, when the gentleman who 
owns the house has none?” exclaimed 
I, more and more surprised at his de- 
meanour. 

«* What objection, is it? Why 
wouldn’t I have an objection? I’m to 
give you up ny place for a night! And 
where would I be if you wouldn't give 
it back to me again in the morning ?” 

“Not give it back to you! Oh, 
upon that score, I assure you, you may 
be perfectly easy. One night is all I 
wish for. Iam surprised you think I 
want to make a longer stay.” 

* But I do think it,” persisted the 
man: “sure I see it plain enough’— 
and his voice grow hoarse with anger 
—‘it’s to supplant me is what you 
want to do.” 

“ To supplant you!” 

“ Ay, to supplant me—to get the 
place. That’s English, isn’t it. You 
want to get the place. You'd take it 
a night on trial, and you'd take it to- 
morrow for good. And I’m to put 
everything at your disposal, and make 
you as comfortable as I can? The 
devil may make you comfortable (or 
warm, anyhow), and to him I pitch 
you.” 

I had never been treated with such 
rudeness in my life, and I felt inexpres- 
sibly shocked: it mortified me, too, 
to be taken for a person of the class 
likely to come on the errand he sup- 
posed. Did I look likea servant out 
of place? I could not utter a word. 

** Go away,” continued the fellow ; 
*‘you're losing your time. They were 
looking for an April fool that sent 
you here. Go home with you, man. 
You're not fit for the place, I tell you, 
You haven't it in your eye. You have 
neither the constitution nor the cou- 
rage for it. She'd frighten you out of 
your life in the first three days. She’d 
cow you, man alive, and then where 
would you be? Under her feet. And 
pretty feet they would be to be under.” 

I confess that a thrill ran through 
my heart at these words, they convey- 
ed so direct an allusion to the club- 
footed lady. However, as soon as I 
could find utterance, I assured him 
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that his suspicions were misplaced ; 
that I had no ambition to supplant him 
in his place; that I was a person in 
his master’s rank in life, and had aser- 
vant of my own, in London, where I 
lived when I was at home. That I 
was at this time on a visit at Mr. 
Fenwick’'s of Bleaklawns, in whose gig I 
had come, and whose servant was at 
that moment sitting in the said gig, with 
a basket for me, and would put up for 
the night at the Greenborn Arms, and 
come to fetch me in the morning. 
“He shall give you a set down,” said 
I, “if you like: you can go in the gig 
anywhere you fix on, to spend the 
night. That will convince you. Look, 
there is the gig in the street: Iam 
sure you must perceive, now, that I 
am a respectable person.” 

By degrees, conviction appeared to 
dawn on his mind, and when I added 
the clinching argument of a guinea, 
that he might drink my health at the 
Greenborn Arms, the last shadow of 
a doubt fled: I had paid my footing, 
and was free of the haunted house. 
Well, I ran down to the gig, and re- 
ceived the basket from the servant's 
hand. It occurred to me that the 
young may might like to share my 
adventure, and I made him the offer, 
which was “ declined with thanks.” I 
now entered the house, and found its 
internal aspect not such as to belie the 
external. A wide hall, wainscoted, 
and looking vaster than it was by the 
light of a single candle ; a broad stair- 
case, of a most forlorn aspect, with a 
massive wooden balustrade, that spoke 
of times when the old mansion was 
merrier ; a long passage, along which 
the echoes of our own footsteps pur- 
sued us, and shot the thought into my 
brain, “ What sort of footsteps shall 
I, perhaps, hear along this passage, 
when this man has left me alone in the 
house :” then another stairease—a 
back staircase, narrow, of stone, wind- 
ing down into regions I could only 
guess at, and up to the second floor, 
to which we ascended by it: finally, a 
back-room on the second floor, into 
which my guide conducted me, and in 
which a fire was burning. This was 
the room, he said, he generally kept 
in, and he thought I should be more 
comfortable there than anywhere else . 
there was his bedroom adjoining, in 
ease I should feel inclined to take a 
stretch in the course of the night. 
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After making some arrangements 
for my accommodation, the man was 
going to take leave, when I thought I 
should like first to have a few words of 
conversation with him about the ghost. 
I therefore asked him, as he was about 
to quit the room, whether he ever saw 
the—the lady, in short, with the club- 
feet ? 

‘Did he ever see her?” repeat- 
ed the man, in surprise: to be sure 
he saw her, every night of his life. 

“Every night?” said I. ** Then 
she doesn’t appear in the day-time ?” 

“ Not often,” was his reply. 

«* And, do you think it likely, may I 
ask, that Z shall see her to-night ?” in- 
quired I, somewhat taken aback by 
finding the man give such an unequi- 
vocal testimony to the reality of the 
apparition. 

* Will you see her to-night? To 
be sure you will,” answered he, with a 
look of surprise. ‘* What would hin- 
der you?” 

“Then she appears every night?” 
said I, hoping perhaps to hear that 
now and then, at however long inter- 
vals, a night passed without the visita- 
tion. 

“ Every night, as sure as the night 
comes,” 

« And,” I hesitatingly asked, ‘ are 
you not at all afraid of her ?” 

“‘ Faith I’m not,” replied the fellow, 
with a hardened laugh. * It’s little 
use I'd be here, if I was. It’s she, 
poor soul, that’s afraid of me.” 

I was thunderstruck. 

** And you must make her afraid of 
you too,” he pursued, or faith she'll 
make you afraid of her, sure enough ; 
and if she sees that, you’re a lost man. 
I see you're a gentleman that has no 
notion or understanding of these kind 
of things, and I can’t think, at all at 
all, what made you come here. But 
I tell you, you mustn’t let her think 
you're afraid of her, or you’re done 
for. It’s the eye does it all: keepa 
steady eye, if you can, and you'll ma- 
nage her easy. A child could ma- 
nage them, if it would keep a steady 
eye. 

‘* But, dear me,” pleaded I, surely 
if I am afraid, she will know it, in 
spite of any efforts I may make to 
keep from showing it in my counte- 
nance. Surely it is impossible to de- 
ceive such a being.” 


‘It isn’t easy,” replied the man ; 
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“ but it isn’t impossible all out. Still, 
I don’t think you'll do it, and upon my 
soul, sir, I’m sorry to leave you in this 
house to-night. If I was a gentleman 
of your meek temper, I wouldn't be a 
night in this house for a thousand 
pounds. Good night, sir.” 

With these encouraging words he 
withdrew. I went to the door of the 
room, listened to his footsteps along 
the passage, down the winding stair, 
and then along the passage on the first 
floor. In the deep and echoing silence 
of the old house, I could catch the re- 
verberations of his heavy tread, until 
he reached the hall below, and then I 
heard the huge house-door open and 
shut, and, a few moments after, the 
gig rumble slowly away. 

I now resolved to make myself as 
comfortable as circumstances would 
admit, and to think as little as possible 
of where I was, and for what purpose. 
It would be too much to say that my 
opinions on the subject of apparitions 
were changed: they rested on far too 
solid a substratum of argument to be 
easily shaken. Still, the positive way 


in which the caretaker had spoken of 
seeing the club-footed lady made me 
feel odd, the more from the very easy 


way in which he had treated the mat- 
ter, as if there were nothing at all in it 
to be wondered at. I could under- 
stand a fearful man’s fancying that he 
saw ghosts, but this savage was not a 
bit afraid—nay, he boasted that the 
ghost was afraid ofhim. By what in- 
fluence, then, could Ais imagination— 
a faculty seldom lively in people of his 
stamp—be worked up to the pitch ne- 
cessary for such illusions? Did he, 
perhaps, drink? He looked not very 
unlike it. Yes; no doubt, he drank ; 
that explained the mystery : the spirits 
by which he was haunted were not 
without but within him. A supersti- 
tious man—as all the lower order, and 
especially the Irish, were—and living 
in a house reputed to be haunted— 
what could be more natural, than that, 
when his senses were disordered by 
liquor, the confused impressions they 
gave him should assume the shapes 
with which the popular tradition taught 
him to believe himself surrounded, 
and that he should be ready to swear, 
when he came to himself again, that he 
had seen ghosts? Besides, habitual 
indulgence in intoxicating liquors pro- 
duced a disposition to see spectres even 
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when sober, and this man might, for 
anything I know, be the victim of a 
chronic delirium tremens. That would 
solve the riddle atonce. I set it down, 
therefore, for a made-out thing, that 
Leary was a drinker, and felt consi- 
derably comforted in my mind by the 
establishment of the point. 

Still more comforted did I feel after 
I had drawn a chair to the fire, thrown 
on a fresh shovelful of coals, unpacked 
my basket, drawn the cork of a bot- 
tle of Madeira, poured myself out a 
glass, tossed it off, poured out another, 
left that standing at my elbow, and 
then, snuffing my candles, and tak- 
ing the last Maga out of my pocket, 
threw myself back in my chair, and 
stretched out my legs for a luxurious 
read. The fire was good, the Madeira 
better, Maga the best of all, and: I 
basked, and sipped, and read, till really 
a very great tranquillity began to steal 
over my spirit, my pulse beat again in 
full unison with the pulse of my cen- 
tury, and I felt that I was doing a very 
enlightened thing, and dealing a heavy 
blow and a great discouragement to all 
superstitious and dark-age ideas, by 
being where I was, and doing what I 
did. It is true, that the silence of the 
great house would at times drag away 
my thoughts from the page before me, 
and lead them through the lonesome 
rooms and deserted passages which, I 
knew, were below, and above, and 
around me; and show them that 
drearily-echoing staircase again, and 
that hall with its age-blackened pa- 
nelling, which lay between me and the 
door that shut out all human life but 
my own; and remind them of the dark 
depth that seemed to insulate the house, 
and of that grass-grown bridge which 
it had vainly thrown across, to the 
world that repudiated it, to tempt men 
with warm blood in their veins into its 
woe-stricken solitude. But these feel- 
ings were momentary, and every glass 
of Madeira contributed to widen the 
intervals between them—to make them 
fewer and farther between. In short, 
I was getting on extremely well in the 
haunted house. 

At last, what with the fire, and what 
with the wine, in spite of Anthony 
Poplar, I fell asleep. I dreamt I was 
at Bleaklawns, and giving the Fen- 
wicks a triumphant account of my en- 
terprize, and that a deputation of the 
Wester Hiltonians, with the mayor at 
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its head, was come out to bring me 
the thanks and freedom of their town 
in a blue bandbox, when something, I 
dou’t know what, awaked me. Fora 
moment I forgot where I was, but in 
a moment more I was fearfully re- 
minded. Standing not three paces 
from me was a lady, whose face was 
white and still as death, and whose 
eyes gleamed with a peculiar vague 
brightness, staring at me in silence, 
and with an unchanging, stony expres- 
sion, that made my own heart feel as 
if suddenly turned intostone. I knew 
it was the ghost. At first I tried to 
believe that I was still asleep, but 
could not accomplish it. Then I said, 
“ It’s the Madeira;” but I could not 
believe that rightly either. Then I 
looked down at the lady’s feet—invo- 
luntarily, I must say; for I felt, the 
moment I had done it, that I had been 
guilty of a great breach of politeness. 

owever, it was but a glance, and it 
was sufficient; there were the club- 
feet, sure enough. 

How I felt, words cannot tell. 
Amazement and desperate fear were, 
I think, the uppermost sensations—I 
call them sensations, for I had them in 
my nerves, and in my blood, as well as 
in my mind. I did not, for an instant, 
tndialge the hope of making the ghost 
think I was not afraid of her, much 
less of making her afraid of me: I was 
conscious that it was out of the ques- 
tion, that it would be madness to think 
ofit, and Leary’s words, “She'll cow 
you, and then where will you be? 
—under her feet!” recurred to my 
mind with a terrible distinctness. I 
looked at her feet again. 

“ That's twice you've looked at 
them,” said the ghost: “ you'd better 
not do it a third time.” , 

The voice was as unearthly as her 
aspect—a strange, shrieking whisper, 
which sounded as if she drew in her 
breath when she spoke, instead of let- 
ting it out. 

was confounded: I tried to articu- 
late something about not meaning any 
offence, but my voice stuck in my 
throat. 

«Of course you are aware,” said 
the lady, in the same tone, and after a 


short pause, “that Iam the ghost of 


poor Miss Greenborn.” 

I was still voiceless, but, as she seeim- 
ed to expect an answer, | bowed. 

“« There's a poor, foolish creature,” 
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proceeded she, “in Mr. Greenborn’s 
other house, who fancies that she is 
the ghost. But she is not, for I am.” 

I bowed again. 

** She’s out of her wits,” continued 
the apparition : “ I frightened her out 
of them.” 

I must observe, that the ghost’s 
countenance never changed, let the 
subject she spoke of be what it might. 
It assumed no expression of passion— 
of pleasure or displeasure ; but wore 
the same vague, troubled stare, that 
varied as little as if the features had 
been cast in marble. 

“IT have been expecting you long,” 
resumed the spectre after another 
pause. Indeed, ever since you died, 
I knew that sooner or later you would 
find your way tome. You are come, 
and we will part no more.” 

*¢ God bless my soul!” murmured I, 
my voice beginning to return, but dy- 
ing away again before I could say that 
I wasn’t dead. 

** No—in the world of which we 
are now both denizens,” she pursued, 
“‘ there are no partings: they who meet 
in this world are united for ever.” 

She paused again, and added, ** We 
will haunt this house together —we 
shall be very happy.” 

Making a great effort, I now, in fal- 
tering accents, assured the lady that 
she was under a mistake, that I was 
not a ghost, not dead, but a gentleman 
residing in London, who, being on a 
visit in this neighbourhood, and hear- 
ing of the extraordinary things said in 
connexion with this house, had soli- 
cited and obtained Mr. Greenborn’s 
permission to pass a night in it, for the 
satisfaction ofa philosophical curiosity. 
I added, that I had never believed in 
ghosts before, but that this did not 
leave me a word to say. 

“You are one of those unhappy 
spirits, [ perceive,” began the appari- 
tion, when I had done, “ who are in 
the dark as to their own identity. 
There are many such among the de- 
parted. They who have been faithless 
to their vows while living, are often 
punished by not knowing who they are 
when dead. This is your case. You 
have existed sixty years p 

“ T beg your pardon,” interrupted I; 
«I’m not forty yet.” 

‘*You were not forty when you 
died,” said she ; * but you have been 
sixty years dead ; and these sixty years 
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you have passed in a dream, believing 
yourself alive, believing yourself an- 
other person—a person, who, if he be 
living at all, might be your grandson. 
It is time to undeceive you. You are 
he who broke this faithful heart—this 
heart which, in the grave, still beats but 
for you. You are he who won this 
heart, and then flung it from him, and 
left it to break in loneliness. And 
for what? For these feet!” 

She put one forward as she spoke, 
and I felt as I looked at it, that the 
faithless gentleman had not been so 
very much to blame. 

** Feet,” she continued, “ which in 
China would be considered particu- 
larly handsome! But you are come 
back, and the truant, lost and blighted, 
shall to this bosom be taken once more. 
All is forgotten. Are you,” she 
added, “a good rider ?” 

“ Pretty well,” replied I, wonder- 
ing what the drift of this question 
could be—* nothing very extraordi- 
nary.” 

“Tam,” said she, “and will take 
you up behind me. We are but 
twelve miles from the Scottish border, 
and, on a black cat which I have be- 
low stairs, we shall be there in three 
quarters of an hour.” 

« God bless my soul!” exclaimed I ; 
** T never rode on a black cat in all my 
life !” 

‘* If you’d rather have a broomstick, 
say so,” replied the ghost; “ there’s 
one in the house.” 

** 1 declare,” said I, “I don’t think 
I should make it out much better on 
the one than the other.” 

‘Then a horse,” said the ghost ; 
“‘there’s a horse in the stable which 
belongs to the live man, Leary. He 
will be unquiet under ghosts, but we 
shall manage to sit him, notwith- 
standing.” 

“But what are we to go to the 
Scottish border for ?” asked I, feeling 
a horrid anxiety taking possession of 
me. 

“©To be married,” answered the 
ghost. 

“Oh, dear!” cried I; “I must 
really say”—and I stopped. 

** What ?” said the ghost. 

“Tam not the person you take me 
for,” said I; ** I am not, indeed ; it’s 
quite a mistake. I’m not dead—I 
never was dead in all miy life; and— 
I don’t at all feel that I am the sort 
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of man—likely to make a ghost 
happy.” 

‘* Wait,” said the ghost; ‘‘1 per- 
ceive you are under an enchantment, 
and you will never know who you are 
till it is dissolved. Did you ever read 
the ‘ White Cat ?’” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

‘*Do you remember how the prin- 
cess in the tale was disenchanted ?” 

‘*T think the prince cut off her 
head.” 

‘‘He did; and you must be disen- 
chanted in the same way. Just give 
me that knife you have in the basket 
there—will you?” 

I protested strenuously against ‘the 
proposed treatment. She then said 
perhaps a finger would do, or my 
nose ; but I expressed an unchangeé- 
able determination to retain both. 

‘*]T have it,” said she; ‘‘ there’s 
a live woman in the house, who is 
very much in my way. You shall cut 
off her head, and we will faney it 
yours ; it will come to the same thing.” 

** | wouldn’t do such a thing for the 
world,” cried I, excessively horrified ; 
‘* wouldn't the black cat’s head do ?” 

‘* Mention such a thing again,” said 
the ghost, ‘‘ and see what will happen 
to you. No; I know another means. 
The live woman is a witch; she has a 
wand, by means of which she has often 
greatly tormented and controlled me. 
She is now asleep; I will go fetch her 
wand, and disenchant you with it.” 

She stumped gravely away, leaving 
me a prey to the most indescribable 
tumult of feelings. It occurred to me 
that the best thing I could do would 
be to start off before she came back ; 
and putting on my hat and great coat, 
I proceeded to put my design into 
execution. Taking a candle in my 
hand, and hastily swallowing a couple 
of glasses of Madeira, I stole out of 
the room, and along the passage, 
reached the winding-stair, hurried 
along the passage on the first floor, 
and was near the great staircase, when 
I met the ghost. 

It was my own fault; if I had not 
stopped to drink those two glasses of 
Madeira, I should have been out of 
the house before she knew anything 
about it. 

She held her right hand behind her 
back, and without expressing any sur- 
prise at meeting me, bid me take off 
my bigcoat. Of course I did not dare 
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to disobey. She then directed me to 
take off my coat; this [ also did. 
Upon this she shewed the hand which 
she had held behind her back, and in 
which was a very neat riding-whip. 

* Do you know what that is?” said 
the apparition. 

«It's a horsewhip,” said I, feeling 
very queer. 

“«* No,” replied she, “ that’s a wand ; 
and I must conjure you with this wand 
until you are disenchanted, and know 
who you are.” 

Without another word, she rained 
a perfect deluge of blows, with the 
cursed cutting-whip, upon my shoul- 
ders and arms. I made arun for the 
stairs, but she was before me, and 
turned me back, laying on all the 
while with an energy that I should 
never Kave given a disembodied spirit 
credit for. From time to time she 
asked if I was disenchanted yet, and if 
I still fancied myself to be alive; but 
I made no answer, partly because I 
could do nothing but shout with the 
pain, and partly because I saw plainly 
that there is no use in arguing with a 
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ghost, especially when it happens, be- 
sides, to be the ghost of a woman. 

At last, making a fortunate plunge, 
I got at the stairs, and ran down. 
It was a happy circumstance for me 
that the ghost had club-feet, for it pre- 
vented her running quick enough to 
come up with me before I reached the 
door; and, although I did get a cut 
or two more while I was opening it, 
I scarcely felt them for the joy of 
being so nearly out of her clutches ; 
nor did it in the least diminish the 
satisfaction with which I sprang down 
the steps that bridged the yawning 
area, to reflect that I had paid with 
my coat and hat for the curiosity 


- which had led me to spend a night in 


a haunted house. 

I went to the Greenborn Arms for 
that night, and set off next morning for 
London, having left a note for Harry 
Fenwick at Hilton, to say that I gave 
up the nineteenth century. 

Yet I don’t know how it is—I some- 
times suspect those little rascally boys 
made an April Fool of me, and 
brought me to the wrong house. 


. 
Requiem, 
ON VISITING THE BURIAL-PLACE OF AN ANCIENT AND DISTINGUISHED FAMILY. 
BY STEWART BLACKER, ESQ. 


Mid sacred walls, 
Their Father’s care, 
Where oft they knelt 
In praise and prayer ; 
With kindred dust, their dust is laid. 
Oh, Saviour! be their soul’s sure aid, 
Oh, Saviour! be their soul’s sure aid. 


Take down the sword 
Ne’er known to yield ; 
Take down their old 
Time-honor’d shield ; 
And at the cross-foot cast them down. 
Meet place for mortal worm’s renown, 
Meet place for mortal worm’s renown. 


Grave! for a while 
Thy charge receive ; 
Farth-clinging mourners, 
Cease to grieve. 
Firm as a rock the Christian’s trust ; 
Bright beams the wakening of the Just ! 
Bright beams the wakening of the Just ! 
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We have already warned our readers 
that they are not to expect either from 
these annals a consecutive history, or 
from our notices any draft or skeleton 
of a general history to be deduced 
from them. The general history of 
Ireland, for the last six hundred years, 
expresses itself sufficiently in two words 
** disunion—weakness.” These annals, 
and other works of the same kind, 
teaching us to know one another, ap- 
pear, under God, the chief available 
instruments of laying grounds for alter- 
ing that state of things. So long as 
the populace are set against the gen- 
try, and the gentry, attaching them- 
selves to external associations, refuse 
to know their own country and its 
people, that state of things must con- 
tinue ; for no power of laws or go- 
vernment ever will or can make the 
people of Ireland other than Irish ; 
and the more the minds of the upper 
classes are withdrawn, and fixed on ex- 
ternal attachments, the wider and 
deeper must be the chasm separating 
those who ought to be united, and the 
more deplorable and humiliating the 
weakness inseparable from that divi- 
sion. And, in returning to the posi- 
tion whence they ought never to have 
departed, our gentry have to make no 
retrograde movement in civilization. 
Their grandfathers, better Irishmen, 
were also better scholars, and more 
polished men. Base caricaturists have 
made money, and gained a kind of 
spurious reputation, by defaming them ; 
reckless humorists have recommended 
themselves to the scornful laughter of 
English readers, by exaggerating their 
peculiarities, and drawing ludicrous 
pictures of the state of society which 
prevailed among them; but men who 
judge them by the legitimate evidences 
of their acts and monuments—by their 
mansion-houses, their libraries, their 
collections of painting and sculpture— 
by the works written by them, and 


published amongst them, and for 
them—and by the testimony of con- 
temporary competent judges, know, 
for a fact, that society has not ad- 
vanced in Ireland—that the spurious 
civilization of little economists and 
quibbling logicians is not an improve- 
ment on the solid and elegant acquire- 
ments, and constitutional and legal 
learning of the Irish noblemen and 
gentlemen of the last century. It 
would be well now for the Irish of all 
classes if they knew that constitution 
better. If they understood it, and 
one another, they would never want 
means of asserting whatever rights 
they possess in any emergency ; but 
it is one of the principal matters of 
observation on these annals, that the 
native Irish never seem to have dis- 
covered the strength, or usefulness, or 
applicability of the instruments put 
into their hands by the Anglo-Irish 
constitution ; and, even at this day, a 
want of similar knowledge among those 
who ought to be the guides and guar- 
dians of the people, has left unused an 
occasion which wise and brave men 
might have converted into one of 
the noblest opportunities ever offered 
to the nobility and gentry of an an- 
cient kingdom to use their lawful 
power for the common good. We 
allude to the great meeting of peers 
and commoners, convened in January, 
1847, by the Reproductive Employ- 
ment Committee, when, without know- 
ing it, there assembled here a body, 
known to the constitution, and able, 
if that constitution be the immortal 
thing we suppose it, with the Queen’s 
consent, to make ordinances binding 
on the executive and subjects of Ire- 
land. That meeting, in fact, com- 
prised all the materials of the Magnum 
Concilium of Ireland—a body quite 
distinct from the Commune Concilium, 
or Parliament—a body inherent in the 
constitution from its commencement, 
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long recognised by the law, and, al- 
though for a long series of years 
fallen into disuse, in no way abrogated 
or touched by any act, either of the Irish 
or of the imperial legislature. It may; 
perhaps, account for the sudden aban- 
donment of the Irish Record Commis- 
sion, that the rolls of the ordinances 
of the Great Councils still remain in 
the same depository with the rolls of 
the statutes of Parliament. The only 
difference in form between them is, 
that the phraseology employed in the 
acts of the one is *“* Constitutum, ordi- 
natum, stabilitum et concessum,” to 
which, in the acts of the other, “ in- 
actatum et statutum” are superadded ; 
but the legislative force of both, having 
the assent of the crown, was the same, 
even to the extent of imposing taxes. 
The rolls are extant. The separate ex- 
istence of the Great Council appears by 
the Ordinatio pro Statu Hibernia, by 
the Modus Tenendi Parliamenta, by its 
own rolls, and by innumerable refer- 
ences to the powers of the Council as 
an independent body in acts of parlia- 
ment. But these acts, although tran- 
scribed, rest unpublished ; and Doctor 
Mason’s learned tract on the antiquity 
and constitution of our parliaments,* 
from which these startling facts appear, 
although printed so far back as 1820, 
has never, so far as we are aware, 
been obtainable at the booksellers. 
It cannot injure that Jearned and pa- 
triotic gentleman now to make use of 
a copy of his essay, which lies before us. 
And, first, we shall borrow some words 
from his preface, which, if they were ju- 
dicious and apposite eight-and-twenty 
years ago, have not lost any of their 
just claim on our attention, after the 
abandonment of the undertaking they 
refer to :— 


**T cannot conclude,” says Mr. Mason, 
** without pointing out to the public, and 
particularly to the professors of the law, 
the vast importance of having the state 
and contents of our records more amply 
and generally understood than they are. 
The perusal of this tract will surely cre- 
ate much surprise, when it demonstrates 
that there are statutes whose contents 
afford lights in every part of history, 
and even in modern legal controversy, 
hundreds of which are utterly unknown 


* “Essay on the Antiquit 
Henry Joseph Monck Mason, 
Great Strand-street. 1820. 
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to the community, and have never been 
examined for publication, until the esta- 
blishment of the board under which they 
are now preparing for the press.” 


We shall next give Mr. Mason’s 
exposition of the constitution and func- 
tions of the Great Councils, as distin- 
guished from the Common Councils, or 


parliaments of Ireland :— 


“* Lord Coke, in speaking of the as- 
semblies called councils, expresses him- 
self thus :—‘ The King hath four coun- 
cells ; the first is, Commune Concilium, 
which is this councell (the parliament) ; 
secondly, Magnum Concilium, which is 
the councell of his lords; thirdly, the 
Privie Councell, for matters of estate ; 
fourthly, the judges of his law.’ This 
description of Magnum Concilium is one 
which by no means applies to the great 
eouncils of Ireland; for these bodies 
approached much nearer to the charac- 
ter of a parliament than the above allows 
of, although they differed from that as- 
sembly in various respects. The Mag- 
num Concilium was composed of some 
of the representatives of the people, as 
well as of the lords of the realm; and 
the following clause in the Ordinatio pro 
Statu Hiberniz, serves to throw some 
light on its peculiar nature :—‘ Item. 
Volumus, &c., quod nostra et ipsius 
terre “‘negocia,” &c., in consiliis, per 
peritos consiliarios nostros ac prelatos 
et magnates et quosdam de discretiori- 
bus et probioribus hominibus de partibus 
vicinis, ubi ipsa consilia teneri contige- 
rit, propter hoc evocandos ; in parlia- 
mento, vero, per ipsos consiliarios nos- 
tros ac prelatos ac proceres, aliosque 
de terra predicté, prout mos exigit.’ 
From hence it appears that the great 
councils were assemblies convened upon 
more urgent occasions, to transact pub- 
lic business ; and I have reason to think 
that they were distinguished from par- 
liament by these particulars alone, that 
they might be called together without 
parlicular writ from the King, and 
sometimes consisted of a more confined 
representation ; but they had power to 
make grants of money, and to perform 
all the other duties of a parliament. 

** The right of the peers to attend, 
whether summoned or not, appears from 
several documents. I shall quote but 
two. The stat. 8 Ed. IV. c. 72, states 
the letters patent by which Robert Bold 
was made Baron of Ratoath; and, as 
such, ‘ Baronem omnium et singul. par- 


ents in Ireland.” By 
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liam. et magnorum consil. in terra nos- 
tra predicta.’ And, again, the 38 Hen. 
VI. c. 30, recites that Lord Gormans- 
town and his ancestors have been, since 
the time of Richard Jaditz Roy, ‘ Ba- 
rons del parlement de la dit terre, et 
avoient lour lieux en parlement et graun- 
tez counseils tenuz en le mesme,’ &c. 
That the commons who were summoned 
were sometimes representatives only of 
the neighbourhood, is clear from the 
‘Ordinatio’ above quoted; and the ex- 
tract contained in the note will prove 
such to have been the practice. As the 
entire entry is a curious elucidation of 
the times, I shall quote it at length :— 

*** Ona Plea Roll in Birm. ‘Tow. of 
27 Ed. I. No. 26, p. 2, the taking in re- 
plevin is thus justified :—‘* Quod cum 
exorta fuisset magna guerra in partibus 
ejus, &c., et id. Theob. accessissit ad J. 
Wogan, cap. justic. Hib. et peteret ab 
eo consilium, &c., pred. justic. injunxit 
ei quod adiret partes illas, et congre- 
garet magnates et alios probos et legales 
homines parcium illarum, et de consilio 
eorum provideret remedium, &c., et con- 
gregatis, &c., de communi consilio eorum 
ordinatum fuit, quod levarentur duo so- 
lidi de qualibet carrecatu terre parcium 
illarum, ad predictos inimicos debellan- 
dos,” &e. he entry throughout refers 
to Meath. At the end is the verdict, 
thus—‘‘ Dicunt quod non fuit concessum, 
&e.,ad levandum de qualibet caruc. terre 
duos sol. &c., sed tantummodo per illos 
qui fuerunt proximiores marchie ibid.” 
It adds, ‘‘ Et jur. requisiti, si fuisset ad 
commodum tocius patrie, quod predicta 
pecunia taliter levaretur, ad resisten- 
ciam faciend. ibid. contra felones, &c., 
dicunt, or sic.” See also in the Hi- 
bernia, by Wm. Monck Mason, Esq. 
P.I., page 126, a remarkable instance, 
recited at large, of a great council sum- 
moned to meet at Cork, upon the sudden 
death of the governor, a.p. 1380, to 
supply his place.’ 

‘** There are instances of the general 
representation of the land being present 
at the great councils, a circumstance 
which has tended greatly to confound 
them with parliament ; such were those 
of the 29 Hen. VI., 33 Hen. VI., and 
1 Ed. IV., as appears from the rolls of 
their enactments, which are still exist- 
ing; and such were the commons of a 
great council, recited in Rot. pat. 9 Hen. 
VI. No. 8, as having been convened at 
Dublin, in September, 9 Hen. VI. And 
it would seem that the great councils 
summoned to meet at Dublin, were as- 
semblies brought together upon urgent 


occasions, and without a commission, » 


but consisting of a general representa- 
tion; whilst those which were ealled to 


meet in distant counti sisted, per- 
haps, of a represent ' local. 
ot : ' by < 


aw 
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** An inspection of the rolls will de- 
monstrate that the great council exer- 
cised all the powers of a parliament. 
The documents before alluded to prove, 
that even the merely local possessed the 
great privilege of parliamentary legis- 
lation—I mean the granting of money. 

** It will not be contended, that par- 
liaments and great councils are but dif- 
ferent names for the same assembly. 
The words of the following document 
will put the contrary beyond doubt ; the 
stat. 5 Ed. IV. c. 64, speaks of a great 
council and parliament as distinct, al- 
though similar, thus—‘ Ordeine est que 
toutz actes, sibien par auctorité de 
parliament come par auctorité dascun 
graunt counseill faitz,’ &e. The words 


of the Ordinatio and of the Modus, are 
express to prove the same.” 


Opportunities once lost rarely re- 
cur. We shall probably never again, 
during the existing state of our rela- 
tions, witness the assemblage of an- 
other meeting qualified to claim the 
name or pretensions of a Great Irish 
Council. The Council of Three Hun- 
dred, which some cf our politicians 
have lately proposed, if permitted to 
assemble, would be a representative 
democratic body, not a convention of 
aristocratic notables such as we have 
been describing. We fear, besides, the 
Irish nobles and gentry have lost the 
ability and vigour which fifteen months 
ago would have rendered their pre- 
tensions to represent the old Grand 
Council of Ireland constitutionally 
formidable. 

The existence of these two distinct 
bodies may, possibly, explain a diffi- 
culty with which both Mr. O’Donovan 
and Mr. Hardiman are pressed, in 
trying to reconcile the accounts given 
by the annalists of the parliament held 
at Dublin, in 1585, with the rolls of 
that parliament published by the latter 
gentleman in his learned readings on 
the Statute of Kilkenny. The so-called 
Statute of Kilkenny, we may here re- 
mark in passing, is not couched in sta- 
tutory language: the operative words 
are, “ordained, agreed to, and esta- 
blished,”” not * enacted,” as in the 
acts of regular parliaments. But there 
is no roll of the names of those who 
attended, from which to judge whether 
the-commons assembled on that occa- 
sion came there as elected representa- 
tivesssor in their individual capacity as 
notables attending on their own behalf. 
There is, however, such a list of the 
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parliament of 1585, which the curious 
reader may consult in Mr. Hardiman’s 
Appendix to the Statute of Kilkenny,* 
at page 139, published from the ori- 
ginal, still preserved in the Rolls-office 
of Chancery ; and of the authenticity 
and accuracy of which document there 
cannot be the least doubt. 

Now, it is very singular—and this 
is the discrepancy which these learned 
writers have found so hard to recon- 
cile—that the list of names here given 
differs almost in omnibus from the list 
of the native noblemen and gentlemen 
of distinction recorded by the Four 
Masters, as having attended that par- 
liament in obedience to the royal pro- 
clamation. Mr. Hardiman says, re- 
ferring to the official list—*‘I have 
been induced to insert this document, 
which has never before been printed, 
among other reasons, to correct an 
error into which some have fallen, by 
supposing that the native lords and 
chieftains, mentioned by the Four 
Masters as having attended the parlia- 
ment of a.p. 1585, did so as members 
thereof.” Certainly, Mr. Plowden 
was in error, when, on the authority of 
the entry by the Four Masters, he as- 
serted that Feagh Mac Hugh O’ Byrne 
‘took his seat” in this parliament as 
representative of Glenmalure; and 
out of the long list of native lords and 
chieftains enumerated by the annalists, 
not more than three or four appear to 
have been members of either house. 
Mr. O’Donovan deals with the passage 
as if they had attended merely as look- 
ers-on ; and it is by no means unlikely 
that such may have been the case, and 
that the annalists, knowing little of 
the legal nature or operation of parlia- 
mentary writs, may have set down 
members and visitors in one category ; 
but there is still another discrepancy. 
The writs for Perrott’s parliament 
were returnable the 26th April. The 
summons to the lords and gentry re- 
corded by the annalists “ was issued to 
the men of Ireland, commanding their 
chiefs to assemble in Dublin precisely 
on May-day; for (add the O’Clerys) 
the greater part of the people of Ire- 
land were at this time obedient to their 
sovereign (Queen Elizabeth), and ac- 
cordingly they all, at that summons, 
did meet in Dublin, face to face.” 
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What then shall we say? Is this a 
parliament or a great council here re- 
corded by the annalists—a Commune 
Concilium or a Magnum Concilium ? 
A revived Irish Record Commission 
may yet possibly inform us. But 
whether a great or a common council 
of the realm, a revived Irish Record 
Commission would inform us that both 
were equally independent, and that 
their freedom did not depend in any 
way on the declaratory statutes of 
1782, but on the known ancient law of 
the realm of Ireland, as it had been 
repeatedly declared by statutes un- 
known to Bolton and Mayart, as they 
were to Flood and Grattan, but which 
still remain of record, and transcribed 
for the printer, though still unpublish- 
ed. Mr. Mason, however, has given 
portions of two statutes of the Irish 
parliament, of the 38th of Henry VI., 
extracted from this unpublished col- 
lection, which suffice, even without 
their context, to put the immemo- 
rial independence of the Irish legis- 
lature, whether in parliament or in 
grand council, beyond all doubt or 
question. The first is a statute, chap- 
ter eleven of that session, and declares 
that, ‘‘ whereas not only the Dutchy 
of Normandy, but also the Dutchy of 
Guienne, when they were under the 
obedience of the realm of England, 
nevertheless being separate from the 
laws and statutes thereof, had their 
coin for themselves separate from the 
coin of the said realm of England, so in 
like manner the said land of Ireland, 
although it be under the obedience 
of the same realm, is nevertheless se- 
parate therefrom, and from all. the 
laws and statutes thereof, excepting 
only such as are there (i. e., in Ire- 
land) by the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and commons, of their proper 
liberty, freely advised and accepted in 
Parliament or in Grand Council.” 
The second is chapter six of the same 
roll, and declares ‘‘that whereas the land 
of Ireland is, and at all times has been, 
corporate in itself, and the ancient laws 
and customs ,used in the same (have 
been) discharged of any special law of 
the realm of England, save only and 
solely such laws as by the lords spiri- 
tual and temporal and commons of the 
said land have been, either in Grand 


* “ Publications of the Irish Archgological Society.” 
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Council or in Parliament there holden, 
admitted, accepted, affirmed, and pro- 
claimed, according to many ancient 
statutes made in that behalf;” and 
proceeds, after further reciting, that 
the said land had always the privilege 
of a seal of the king, which alone it 
was to obey; and that it was never 
known that subjects so privileged 
were bound to obey the seal of any 
other land, so as to go out of their own 
land, it enacts that no one from thence- 
forth shall be called under any other 
seal than that of this land, to answer 
any appeal, &c., elsewhere; and that 
officers who come to execute such, or 
to put in force any command or procla- 
mation in (or) any other thing contrary 
or prejudicial to the said ancient cus- 
tom, privilege, and franchise, shall 
forfeit all his lands and goods in the 
said land, and one thousand marks.* 
We pause with a peculiar interest 
on this muster-roll recorded by the 
O’Clerys, of the native chiefs who 
attended this convention, whether par- 
liament or great council, summoned 
by Sir John Perrott. It is the only 
entry of a similar kind to be found in 
the whole record. It is the only occa- 
sion on which the native historians of 
Ireland have admitted that the people 
of Ireland were obedient to their sove- 
reign ; satisfied, that is to say, with 
the law which had been put into their 
hands at the conquest, and content to 
quit the repellent and disuniting tra- 
ditions of their Brehon’s chairs, for the 
theory and practice of the common 
law. With all its anomalies (and 
there is no code free from them), the 
common law of Ireland was, and is, at 
once a sword and a shield to its pos- 
sessors, a perfect-tempered weapon, 


an impregnable defence—a social ma- 
chine, more powerful “ to mould, to 
multiply, and to consolidate,” than any 
steam-engine by land or sea. Armed 
with it, and united to demand the con- 
stitutional rights which it secures to 
all its possessors, there is no power in 
governments, in parliaments, or in the 
the crown, to deny or to diminish our 
perfect claim to participate in every 
social benefit that can be won for our 
state, by the industry, or by the valour 
of our citizens. It has been ours ever 
since the conquest—the birthright and 
inheritance of every subject born in 
Ireland. We insist on this the more, 
because we still hear, from time to 
time, the renewed expression of a mis- 
representation formerly very general 
among those who desire to assert a 
supremacy in England over the other 
parts of the united kingdom, unknown 
to the constitution and contrary to 
law. We mean the assertion, that at 
the time of the introduction of the 
common law into Ireland, its benefits 
were only conferred on the English 
settlers, and on certain naturalized Irish 
families, designated as the quingue 
sanguines, to the exclusion of the rest 
of the Irish nation. Sir Harry Inglis 
is the last reviver of this injurious 
error. When the Committee of Fine 
Arts, charged with selecting subjects 
for the new House of Lords, lately 
yielded to our expostulations, and 
withdrew their proposed effigy of the 
Bishop of London, to make way for 
that of Henry de Londres, the hon. 
baronet protested against that act of 
historic justice, on the ground, amongst 
others, that the benefits of Magna 
Charta were not conferred on the 
Irish generally, but on the inhabitants 


* «<< Et pur ceo que nient solment le ducherie de Normandie, mes auxi le duche- 
rie de Guyenne, quant ils furent desouth le oubeisaunce del dit Reaume d’Engle- 
terre, nient meyns seperat de lez leies et statutez dicel, avoient auxi coynes pur 
ceux mesme, ceperat de le coyne del dit Reaume d’Engleterre. Et issint en sem- 
blable manere la dit terre d’Irland que, sil soit,” (although it be) “*desouth le 
obeissance de le mesme Reaume, est nient meyns seperat de icel, et de toutz leies 
et statutez dicel, forsprise teilx queux sount illeosquez de lez seigneurs espiritualx, 
temporalx, et communes, de lour propre liberte et frankment, advisez et acceptez 
en Perloant ou graund Counseill. 

“** Que come la terre d’Irland est, et a toutz foitz ad este corporate de luy 
mesme, de lez auncientz leies et custumes usez en le mesme franchise, de le charge” 
(discharged) ‘‘ dascun especiale ley del reaume d’Engleterre, save taunt soulment 
tielx leies, sicome per lez seigneurs espirituelx et temporelx, et lez communes du 
dit terre avoient, ou en graund Counseille ou Parliament illeosques tenuz, admisez, 
acceptez, affirmez, et proclamez, accordaunt as plusours auncientez estatutes dent 
faitz.’” 
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of the Pale, and on the few Irish spe- 
cially admitted to participation in the 
rights of subjects. The representative 
of the learning of Oxford ought to have 
known that the English Pale had then 
no existence, and that the distinction 
of the quingue sanguines was never 
heard of till the time of Edward the 
Second. Henry de Londres, however, 
has got his niche, notwithstanding this 
ungracious and unlearned protest ; and 
we perceive the Committee have not 
deemed it too Celtic to suggest, as a 
subject for the pencil of some of their 
artists, ‘‘ King Brian Boru defeating 
the Danes at the Bridge of Clontarf ;” 
with respect to which tardy recogni- 
tion of our claims to participate in im- 
perial grandeur, we shall merely re- 
mark, that there was no bridge at 
Clontarf at that time, and that we do 
not believe that any of the artists of 
this day know how to represent either 
the Irish or the Danes who contended 
in that battle. 

The list of the chieftains enume- 
rated by the O’Clerys as attending 
Perrott’s parliament, includes some 
well-known names. ‘* Thither went,” 
to use the language of the chroniclers, 
old Turlogh Luineach O'Neill, ill at 
ease in his English gown, and beseech- 
ing Perrott, ‘ Pray thee, my lord, let 
my chaplain attend me in his Irish 
mantle: thus shall your English rabble 
be diverted from my uncouth figure, 
and laugh at him.’ With him came 
Hugh, then Baron of Dungannon, 
afterwards the great Earl of Tyrone, 
an accomplished courtier, equally at 
home in frize mantle and in satin 
doublet. From the same province 
came Hugh, the father of the famous 
Hugh Roe O'Donnell, then a wild 
youth, roaming the hills over Lough 
Swilly, where he was so soon after to 
be entrapped by the same Sir John 
Perrott. O'Sullivan Bear was one of 
those who attended from Munster, the 
proprietor of Dunboy, the same whose 
tragical death, in his duel with John 
Bathe at Madrid, is related in such 
elegant Latin by his cousin Philip. 
It would be tedious to enumerate the 
names of others less known; but we 
cannot overlook the singular fact, that 
one of the knights chosen to represent 
Clare in this parliament, or in the 
parliament of this year, was Boetius 
M‘Clancy, the hereditary Brehon of 
Thomond, and who afterwards served 
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the office of high-sheriff of the county 
Clare—* an office,” says Mr. O’Dono- 
van, ‘for which he was very well quali- 
fied ; and, according to the traditions of 
the country, murdered some Spaniards 
belonging to the great Armada, who 
were driven on that coast in 1518.” 
Boetius is the Latinized form of the 
Irish name Baoidhgalach, common 
among several western families, and 
which in English becomes Boyse and 
Bowes. It was hence the accomplish- 
ed and splendid Denis Bowes Daly 
drew his second name. Between com- 
mon law and Brehon law, in his legis- 
lative, judicial, and ministerial capaci- 
ties, Bowes Clancy must have been 
a remarkable justice in his day. The 
traditions to his prejudice, we dare 
say, have a like origin with those told 
of the late Right Hon. Denis Browne, 
another active legislator, magistrate, 
and sheriff, on whose memory the 
country people avenge themselves, for 
a very stern exercise of the law, by 
many disadvantageous stories. Mr. 
O’Donovan seems to enjoy very much 
his antiquarian privilege of pointing 
out the representatives of those diffe- 
rent native potentates. Who is the 
Clancy at this day does not appear ; 
but he informs us that Mr. Bartholo- 
mew O’Shaughnessy, of Galway, is 
head at present of the O’Shaughnessys. 
This worthy “ the,” we believe, is a 
barber. Another of the same illus- 
trious “ strips,” it seems, is Mr. Levey, 
of the Theatre Royal, “ who is one of 
the descendants of Lieutenant-Colonel 
William O'Shaughnessy, of 1648,” but 
who “has suppressed his father’s 
name, and retained that of his mother, 
contrary,” says John, “to the usage 
of most nations.” 

We own we are ata loss to perceive 
the sequence by which these genealo- 
gical titles are transmitted. The 
O'Shaughnessy, in the time of the 
** thes,” was the best man of his clan 
elected out of a number all equally 
eligible. That a descent in tail-male 
can be considered to preserve an elec- 
tive title to respect, we cannot admit. 
If the O’Shaughnessys of the present 
day were called on to elect the best of 
their name, it does not follow that their 
choice would fall on the barber, any 
more than on the violinist. We sup- 
pose all of the name would be eligible, 
as they would all be entitled as tenants 
in common to the tribe-lands of the 
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O’Shaughnessys (wherever they were) 
in case of a restoration of the forfeited 
estates, in which event they would 
discover that they had a great many 
cousins. Where the eldest represen- 
tative of a chief still retains a con- 
siderable portion of the family estate, 
as in the case of O'Connor Don, 
Macgillicuddy of the Reeks, the 
Knight of Glinn, or the Knight of 
Kerry, we can understand the old 
title running with the land; but 
where representatives are to be sought 
among barbers and fiddlers, this kind 
of feudal pretension becomes ridicu- 
lous. Mr. O'Loughlin, of Newtown, 
in Clare, “is the present senior repre- 
sentative” of O'Loughlin of Burren, 
* Sir Colman O’Loughlin represents 
a junior branch’—and, who was 
O'Loughlin of Burren himself? A 
representative, very possibly, of a 
junior branch of some former O’ Lough- 
lin, owing his temporary rank to the 
choice of his clan. We hope, when 
the choice of his countrymen falls on 
Sir Colman, it will be the choice of a 
family as wide as a county, and that 
the honors he inherits may long be 
transmitted through as worthy repre- 
sentatives of the junior branch of 
Burren. We are now among the Irish 
Council, who, it appears, are in some 
respect richer in Irish blood than even 
Perrott’s parliament; for, ‘ none 
worthy of note are said to have gone 
to that parliament of the race of 
Laoiseach Lannmor (i. e., of the 
O’Mores), or of the race of Rossa 
Failge (i. e. of the O’Connors 
Faly), or of the descendants of Daire 
Barach (i. e., of the O’Gormans), 
or of the Kavanaghs, Byrnes, Tooles, 
O’Dunnes, or O’Dempseys.” Whereas 
some of these respectable septs have 
very able men of their name associated 
in the patriotic labours of the Baronet 
of Buren; and Colonel Dunne, one 
of the most active and useful members 
of that body, as he is also one of the 
most efficient Irish members in parlia- 
ment, is admitted by O'Donovan him- 
self to be the true O’Dunne. He is, 
says O’Donovan, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Francis, son of General Edward, son 
of Francis, son of Edward, son of 
Terence, son of Barnaby, son of 
Brian, son of Tiege, son of Tiege, 
son of Leyny, son of Rory, son of 
Donogh, son of Amhalgaidh, at which 
last name we stop, as many of our 
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readers will probably be unable to get 
over it—though, in truth, it is one of 
the smoothest names in Celtic nomen- 
clature, and familiar enough in its 
euphonized spelling, as Awley. The 
O’Dunnes were a sept of considerable 
power and possessions in Iregan, their 
patrimonial territory, at the foot of 
the Slieve-Bloom mountains. From 
this locality one of their family Chris- 
tian-names is taken, Cu-Blama, i. e., 
the greyhound of Slieve-Bloom. The 
name Barnaby may strike the reader 
as out of place in so Celtic a pedigree ; 
but this was an anglicisation of the true 
name, Brian Oge, which one of these 
chieftains was content to covenant 
never to use again—as he also cove- 
nanted not to take the name of the Fox, 
or of O’Dunne, on receiving his patent 
of the lands of Tinnehinch from King 
Charles the First. Now, times are 
altered, and his anglicised descen- 
dants will probably begin to use Brian 
as a family name again, rejecting 
Barnaby as less respectable. One of 
the descendants of an early O’Dunne, 
who married Margaret, daughter of 
the great Shane O’Neal, was Mr. 
Joseph Dunne, of Killowen, near 
Maryborough. ‘“ The editor often 
saw him in the year 1833, when he 
was about eighty-nine years old. He 
was one of the largest men in Europe, 
and had been an officer in the French 
service in his youth.” 

Unquestionably, the well-bred Irish 
are generally men of great strength 
and stature—and even among the pea- 
santry of the midland districts, the 
standard is above that of the same 
class in the neighbouring nations; but 
the populace of the towns are gene- 
rally under-sized—and there is a large 
district of the west of Ireland, about 
the sources, and beyond the upper arm 
of the Shannon, in which the peasan- 
try appear to have been stunted by 
hardship, and insufficient food, for 
many generations. The countenances 
of these poor people have suffered as 
much degradation as their stature. 
Their necessities compel them periodi- 
cally to visit England, to seek em- 
ployment in reaping the harvests. 
There, we apprehend, they are re- 
garded as the types of the race; and 
from their coarse mouths and jutting 
cheek-bones, the great mass of our 
fellow-subjects in England conceive 
their idea of the face of the Irishman, 
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But, as we have said, the well-bred 
Irish are generally above the ordinary 
stature, and have comely enough fea- 
tures. Mr. O'Donovan, who is him- 
self of the middle size, is the least in 
stature of his race; and, with a na- 
tural admiration for strength and bulk, 
takes frequent opportunities of notic- 
ing the personal advantages of those 
whose genealogies he records. The 
O’Dowdas of Tirera (Hy-Fiachra), 
in Sligo, have long been remarkable 
for their great stature. David, or 
Dathi O’Dowda, who, in 1656, follow- 
ing the example of Barnaby Dunne, 
obtained a grant of portion of the old 
family estates, had ason, David, who 
was over seven feet high, an officer in 
the service of King James the Second, 
who was slain at the battle of the 
Boyne. The tradition of the great 
bulk and prowess of this O'Dowda 
still survived when Sir Richard Mus- 
grave wrote his history of the Irish 
rebellions : ‘* They have,” says he, “ a 
burying-place appropriated to them in 
the abbey of Moyne, where may be seen 
the gigantic bones of some of them, 
who have been very remarkable for 
their great stature, as one of them 
exceeded seven feet in height.” The 
second son of the present representa- 
tive is six feet seven. The O’Neills 
were also a very tall race. Mr. 
O'Neill Segrave, now resident in Dub- 
lid—though probably he derives his sta- 
ture through the paternal line—almost 
reaches the height of the O’Dowda 
who fell at the Boyne. We might 
speak of many others—of Morgan More 
Kavanagh, in the Austrian service, 
said to have been the largest soldier, 
in his time, in Europe—of Cornelius 
O'Donovan, one of the editor's grand- 
uncles, who, having attained to gigantic 
height, died while still a youth; but 
these instances are probably much the 
same as would be found in all copious 
works on family history—and if the 
physical advantages of the [rish were 
not evidenced to us by daily observa- 
tion, we would not dwell on them. 
We cannot, however, pass over one 
characteristic evidence of Mr. O'Do- 
novan’s own admiration for personal 
rowess, in the exhibition of which 
e has shown at once his love of letters 
and his piety towards his race and 
country. We speak of the monumen- 
tal inscription which the editor informs 
us he some years since caused to be 
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erected over the burying-place of .his 
family, at Dunkitt, in the county of 
Kilkenny. Edmund, the editor’s 
father, 


“* Who was a man of great strength, 
courage, and illibata fides,” on his 
death-bed, desired his eldest son, who 
sat by his bedside till he expired, to 
remember his descent, which he repeated 
to him emphatically, several times over, 
in the editor’s hearing, and not to allow 
his children to disperse, if possible. 
He requested that his body should be 
buried ‘along with the good men at 
Dunkitt, but not under the large tomb- 
stone.” This was complied with; and 
the editor, twenty-four years after- 
wards, caused the following epitaph to 
be inscribed to the memory of him and 
his ancestors :— 


‘* Posteris Edmundi O’ Donovan, 
De Gaulstown, Galli de Burgho generi, 

Viris vere honestis ac piis, 
Mentis corporisque vi pollentibus, 
Quorum corpora hic jacent sepulta ; 

Ac presertim patri Edmundo, 
De Ata-Temoria, 
Qui obiit 29 die Julii, a.v. 1817, 
Et avunculis Gulielmo et Patricio 
Johannes O' Donovan 
Hoe monumentum posuit.” 


That is to say, “* To the posterity of 
Edmund O'Donovan, of Gaulstown, of 
the race of the Gaul Bourke, truly 
honest and pious men, endowed with 
great vigour of mind, as with great 
prowess of body, whose bodies here 
rest buried, and chiefly to his father, 
Edmund, of Ateemore, who died the 
29th day of June, 1817, and to his 
uncles, William and Patrick, John 
O'Donovan erected this monument.” 
He has now erected a monument to 
them and to himself, which will last as 
long as libraries are to be found in 
Europe, and when the stone erected 
by him, while yet an humble and un- 
known young man, shall have lost the 
trace of his pious efforts to preserve 
their memory by a less lasting memo- 
rial. No part of Mr. O'Donovan’s 
notes are to us more interesting than 
where he gives the account of his own 
family, in which we find this inscrip- 
tion. Edmund, the progenitor of his 
branch, fled out of O'’Donovan's 
country, in Carbery, in consequence of 
having slain a son of O'Sullivan Bear, 
and took shelter with William, sur- 
named the Gaul Bourke, in Kilkenny, 
whose daughter he married, and set- 
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tled at Ballinlaw, in that county. He 
and his father-in-law were slain, to- 
gether with many of the flower of the 
Kilkenny gentry, at the battle of Bal- 
linvegga, March 18th, 1642-3, fighting 
in the army of General Preston against 
the great Duke of Ormonde. His 
son Richard grew up a freebooter, 
and from his castle of Ballinlaw levied 
contributions, and drove preys, in the 
old barbarian manner. Having crossed 
the Suir, however, to drive a prey out 
of Gualtier, in the county Waterford, 
the Gualtier men pressed him so hard 
on his return, that he ‘had to plunge 
into the Suir, to cross by swimming, 
where one of his pursuers shot him 
with his own gun, which he had cast 
away on the river bank. The return 
of peaceful times softened the manners 
of the next generation, and John, the 
grandson of this turbulent riever, ap- 
pears to have been an improving and 
respectable man, if we are to judge 
from the soubriquets bestowed on him 
by the country people, who called him 
Shawn-na-g’cran, that is, John of the 
Trees, from the number of trees which 
he planted, and Shawn-a-pudher, that 
is, John of the Powdered Wig, pro- 
bably from his introducing that refine- 
ment in dress into his neighbourhood. 
His curls and buckles, however, did 
not save him from an indictment for 
sedition, in consequence of some indis- 
creet observations on the Act of Set- 
tlement. The prosecution excited a 
great commotion among his relations, 
the Fitzpatricks and Kavanaghs, who 
from Ossory, on the one side, and the 
Blackstairs mountains on the other, 
flocked into Kilkenny in great num- 
bers on the day of the trial, several of 
their young men being disguised as 
women, and carrying arms under their 
dresses. No riot, however, ensued, 
John of the Powdered Wig being ac- 
quitted through the good offices of a 
Protestant neighbour. The religious 
feud now began to plague the family of 
the O’Donovans. William, a younger 
brother of “ Powder,” married the 
daughter of one Oberlin, a Cromwel- 
lian; and although she conformed after 
some time to the usages of the Roman 
Church, the dissension broke out in 
the person of her eldest son. This 
was Richard, a worthy namesake of 
the prey-driver, 


‘** He was a man of powerful strength 
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of body, but of a ferocious and murder- 
ous disposition, inheriting the pride, 
vanity, and folly of his*father, and the 
iron constitution, stature, and reckless- 
ness of his Cromwellian grandfather. 
After he had grown up to man’s estate, 
perceiving the power which the laws 
enabled him to obtain over his father, 
he quarrelled with him about certain 
lands which were obtained in right of 
his mother; but his father not acceding 
to his demands, he conformed to the 
established religion of the state, with a 
view to dispossess his father and mother ; 
but, not succeeding at all to his satisfac- 
tion, he left his father, and the last ac- 
count heard of him was, his having com- 
mitted suicide on board an English man- 
of-war.” 


A younger brother of this Richard, 
William, of Ateemore, was the editor’s 
great grandfather. 


‘“‘When this William was a child, 
there was no Roman Catholic school in 
the barony of Ida, and he remained illi- 
terate till he was thirty-five years old, 
when, fired with the love of learning, he 
went to school along with his own chil- 
dren, and, amid the ridicule of his neigh- 
bours, learned to read and write.” 


How strange the state of society which 
these anecdotes reveal! What inci- 
dent more characteristic could be 
sought for to illustrate the pedigree of 
a scholar than this last? But the 
editor’s individual love of learning 
originated in his intercourse with his 
uncle Patrick. 


‘*This Patrick was a good scholar, 
and travelled much in his youth, and 
after varieties of strange and romantic 
adventures by sea and land, he returned 
to Ireland about 1784. He was a very 
sensible man, of strong powers of intel- 
lect, a good memory, and much expe- 
rience. He was the living repository of 
the traditions of the counties of Carlow, 
Kilkenny, and Wexford. The editor 
spent much of his time with him in the 
cag 1821, 1822, and 1823, and from 
nim he first caught that love for ancient 
Irish and Anglo-Irish history and tra- 
ditions which has since afforded him so 
much amusement.” 


It is fortunate, we think, for Mr. 
O’Donovan that, with his tastes, his lot 
has been cast in the present genera- 
tion. We are near enough to the 
rude times which have passed, to catch 
whatever original energy of thought 
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or character rude times could trans- 
mit. At the same time we are free 
from the trammels of prejudices and 
customs, among which there was little 
room for the exercise of independent 
reflection. Mr. O”’Donovan’s father 
was the first to break through the old 
custom of having a heener to recite the 
pedigree of each deceased head of the 
family. After the death of Sean Ed- 
mund, of whom we have spoken above, 


** Nicholas the keener, the local dirge- 
composer, the best of his class in this 
part of Ireland, came to the editor’s 
father, offering to sing the pedigree of 
the deceased, and praise all his relations 
widely diffused through the regions ex- 
tending from Mount Leinster to Water- 
ford, and from Waterford to Carrick- 
on-Suir; but the latter would not allow 
him to proceed; as he knew that Nicho- 
las [would sing much hollow flattery 
about the glories of the Kavanaghs, &c., 
he turned the keener out of the house, 
which was considered a daring violation 
ofsancient customs, and the traditions 
remain unsung ever since. But, a few 
years before, on the death of his ne- 
shew, John, son of William, son of Wil- 
fiam, son of Cornelius, son of Edmund 
of Bunlahan, the traditions were, for, 
the last time, sung in the most sincere 
and enthusiastic strain of natural elo- 
quence, by his nurse, Bridget Dwyer, 
who repeated his pedigree, and re- 
counted many members of the Kava- 
naghs, his relatives, and various other 
families whom the editor has not been 
able to identify.” 


Standing between the generation 
habituated to events and memories of 
this kind, and the coming generation, 
who otherwise would remain ignorant 
of the past, except as they might guess 
at what it may have been, from the 
fashionable Irish tales and fairy legends 
of itinerant book-wrights, a man pos- 
sessing real knowledge of the past, and 
just hopes for the future, is in a posi- 
tion to effect great and durable good 
for society. Without men like Mr. 
O’Donovan, the risk is, that the ris- 
ing generation in Ireland would be 
educated as mere economists and alge- 
braists; for, a complete history they 
cannot yet have, and, badly cultivated 
though their tastes may be, they could 
hardly be expected to regard with 
other feelings than contempt the re- 
presentations of former times and 
native manners put before them by 
the legendary dealers. The children 
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in our national schools are now taught 
those preliminary dogmas in pseudo 
economy, from which writers like 
«Common Sense” can demonstrate that 
absenteeism is no evil, and that it is 
just the same thing to the Irish people 
to have the clothes they wear manu- 
factured in ‘Leeds, as it would be to 
have them manufactured in Dublin. 
Children may be made pert disputants 
by such training; but it is the merest 
arrogance of folly to urge absurdities 
of that kind on’ grown men, or to en- 
deavour to lay a ground for them in 
infant minds, by sophisticated defini- 
tions which the grown youth will re- 
ject with disdain. In the meantime, 
they Jearn nothing of their own coun- 
try ; and indeed it would be unreason- 
able to expect that out of our crude 
mass of historic material, any thing 
could have been compiled suitable to 
the wants of such classes, They, as 
well as the children of the gentry, con- 
sequently grow up with the natural 
craving for self-knowledge unsatisfied, 
and are ready to receive it most eagerly, 
just at the age when such information 
takes strongest hold of the mind. It is 
in such a state of society that our 
educated youth can be chiefly in- 
fluenced for good or evil, by the men 
who undertake to tell them of the acts 
and fortunes of their forefathers. In 
this way, speaking to them through 
his various detached essays, in Penny 
Journals; in Archeological Transac- 
tions, in Celtic Society’s Publications, 
Mr. O’Donovan has aided in impart- 
ing to thousands of ingenuous minds 
the rudiments of a national literature, 
and in cultivating amongst them those 
home-tastes which are far more valu- 
able to society than any development 
of the sentiments ever likely to be 
effected in the lecture-rooms of pro- 
fessed teachers. As such instruction 
becomes more general, the futility of 
all attempts to draw away the minds 
of the Irish youth from national recol- 
lections and sympathies, will become 
more evident, and the confusion of our 
alienizing professors and lecturers 
more complete. 

We cannot, therefore, at all sympa- 
thise with those who complain of their 
lot being cast too late or too early. 
On the contrary, we deem it highly 
fortunate that we are too far sepa- 
rated from mere Irish times to make 
the revival of either the language, the 
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laws, or the customs of the old natives, 
in the remotest degree possible. Scho- 
lars are, at the same time, near enough 
to them to lay their hands at will on 
their characteristics, to surround them- 
selves to any extent with their influ- 
ences, and to use these influences, 
almost ad libitum, in moulding the 
coming age. It is the very time for 
men of a large and noble ambition in 
letters to live in Ireland: all danger 
of relapse into barbarism past—all risk 
of denationalization still before them, 
and still strong enough nobly to em- 
ploy all their faculties in encountering 
and overthrowing it. If this genera- 
tion do its duty, that which follows us 
will be as far removed from Celtic 
rudeness on the one hand, as it will 
be from any likeness to Anglican effete 
refinement on the other. A new 
root of society has been planted, and a 
new flower of civilization has yet to 
bloom, in this western world. It has 
been bathed with tears, and nourished 
under sighs ; but, by God’s favour, it 
will yet send its perfume down all the 
avenues of time. 

Under the old system there could 
be no advancement. The O’Clerys of 
the 17th century were in no respect 
more accomplished historians than the 
seanachies of the 7th. A thousand 
years under this system gave no expe- 
rience. O'Donnell, when Dockwra 
landed at Derry, in 1600, had as little 
idea of learning the art of war from 
his invaders, as had the Irish of Wex- 
ford when Strongbcw descended on 
their shores upwards of four centuries 
before. When Dockwra threw up his 
entrenchments at Culmore, O’Donnell 
seems to have stood amazed to see his 
enemies digging in ditches like hus- 
bandmen, instead of marching direct 
to give him battle. The experience 
of near five hundred years had hardly 
yet taught the native Irish the use of 
stone castles in defensive warfare. At 
this day there probably are not twenty 
civilians in Ireland who could give the 
profile of a field-work, or direct the 
construction of a ditch and rampart. 
Yet, if ever we should be engaged in 
war, it is by works of this kind we 
must operate, if we would escape the 
fate that befel the warriors of Tyrcon- 
nell, although they, probably, man to 
man, were hardier and stronger com- 
batants than any soldiers then serving 
the Queen. But they had no master- 
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mason among them, like Dockwra, “ an 
illustrious knight,” as the O’Clerys 
confess, “ of wisdom and prudence ; a 
pillar of battle and conflict ;” a great 
builder, and wise magistrate. It is a 
laudable point in the character of the 
O’Clerys, that they never refuse their 
encomiums to distinguished enemies. 
Sir Conyers Clifford, slain at the bat- 
tle of the Curlew Mountains, has a 
fair tribute to his memory—* The 
Irish of the province of Meave (of 
Queen Meave, i. e., Connaught) were 
not pleased at his death; for he had 
been a bestower of jewels and riches 
upon them, and he had never told 
them a falsehood.” Sir William Pel- 
ham, though a cruel and implacable 
enemy, is also spoken of with great 
respect. The terror which he caused 
throughout Munster by the use of his 
heavy ordnance at the siege of Carrick- 
afoyle, in 1580, appears to have been 
excessive :— 


** As for the Lord Justice, he ordered 
the great ordnance sent to him to be 
landed ; and he placed five great guns 
opposite the rock (i. e., Carrickafoyle, a 
castle of the Geraldines), to play upon 
it without mercy. It is said that the 
least of these guns was a demi-cannon ; 
(the reader will probably smile, or ex- 
claim ‘ prodigious !") He then began 
to storm the castle; and there was not 
a solitude or wilderness, a declivity or 
woody vale, from the carn of Breas, the 
son of Ealathan, the son of Neid, in the 
south-west of the province of Clanna- 
Deirgtheine (i. e., in Desmond) to Knock- 
Meadla-Suil (near Tuam) in Connaught, 
in which the sound and roar of these 
unknown and wonderful cannon was not 
heard. The western side of Carraic- 
an-Phuill was at length broken, from 
the top to the foundations, and the war- 
ders crushed to death in the fall. 

«* When the warders of Baile-ni-Ghei- 
leachan and Askeaton heard the tre- 
mendous and terror-waking roar of 
these unknown guns, the like of which 
they had never heard before, they pro- 
ceeded to demolish their castles, and 
succeeded in destroying Baile-ni-Ghei- 
leachan; but, as they were ifdt able to 
destroy Askeaton, they left its gates 
wide open for the Lord Justice, upon 
which the castle was proclaimed the 
Queen’s property.” 


The same respectful language is 
employed towards Sir Henry Sidney, 
“a knight by title, nobleness, deeds, 
and valour ;” and Sir Nicholas Malby 
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is recorded as “a man learned in the 
languages and tongues of the islands 
of the west of Europe—a brave and 
victorious man in battles in Ireland, 
Scotland, and France, in the service 
of his sovereign.” But the Earl of 
Essex, and Sir Richard Bingham, go- 
vernor of Connaught, are very dispa- 
ragingly mentioned. The chief cause 
of enmity against Essex appears to 
have been his alleged treachery to- 
wards Brian Mac Phelemy O'Neill, of 
Clanboy, whom, if we are to believe 
the annalists, he seized on at a ban- 
quet, and treacherously put to death, 
together with his wife and brother. 
It is hard to believe; but the state- 
ments of the O’Clerys are generally 
impartial ; and it is to be feared, from 
the particularity with which they re- 
late this shameful fact, are, in this in- 
stance, but too well grounded. Reli- 
gious hostility mingles with the bitter- 
ness expressed towards Sir Richard 
Bingham, who was assassinated, in 
1595, by one of the Burkes. The 
account of this bloody deed is worth 
extracting, as showing the light in 
which deeds of this kind were for- 
merly regarded, even by scholars and 
ecclesiastics :— 


** The aforesaid George returned to 
Sligo, after having plundered the mo- 
nastery of the Blessed Virgin at Rath- 
Moelain (Rathmullen), and the church 
of St. Columbkille, on Toreach (Tory 
Island); but God did not permit him 
to remain for a long time without re- 
venging them upon him; for there was 
in his company a gentleman of the 
Burkes, who had twelve warriors along 
with him, namely, Ulick Burke, the son 
of Redmond-na-Scuab. Upon one occa- 
sion he (Ulick) had been offered insult 
and indignity by George, and the Eng- 
lish in general, at which he felt hurt 
and angry; and he resolved in his mind 
to revenge the insult on George if he 
could, and afterwards to get into the 
friendship of O'Donnell, for he felt cer- 
tain of being secure with him. He after- 
wards got an advantage of the afore- 
said George, one day as he was in an 
apartment with few attendants. He 
went up to him, and upbraided him with 
his lawlessness and injustice towards 
him; and, as he did not receive a satis- 
factory answer, he drew his sword, and 
struck at him till he severed his head 
from his neck. He then took the castle, 
and sent messengers to Ballyshannon, 
where O’Donnell’s people then were ; 
and then despatched messengers to 
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Tyrone, where O'Donnell himself was. 
They relate the news to him, and he 
then went to the Earl O'Neill, and both 
were much rejoiced at that killing. On 
the following day, O’Donnell bade the 
Ear! farewell, and, setting out with his 
army, did not halt till he came to Sligo. 
He was welcomed, and Ulick Burke de- 
livered up the town to him, which made 
him very happy in his mind.” 


Redmond-na-Scuab, above-mention- 
ed, we may judge to have been a ter- 
rible devastator, from his name, which 
signifies the besom, or sweeping-broom 
of destruction. 

In recording the characters of the 
native chieftains, the O’Clerys employ 
all the vocabulary of encomium ; but 
there is little variety, except in the 
arrangement of the epithets by which 
the valour, prudence, hospitality, and 
piety of each are celebrated. When 
they come, however, to speak of the 
deaths of O'Donnell, O'Neill, and 
others of their nobles who died abroad, 
their composition exhibits more of the 
simplicity of real feeling. The voyage 
of Hugh Roe to Spain, to ask ad- 
ditional succours of Philip 1II., after 
the miscarriage of the expedition to 
Kinsale—his journey to Zimancas— 
his sickness and death there, and his 
burial at Valladolid, are all told with 
much sincere feeling ; and it is impos- 
sible to read of the grief of the Kinel 
Connell at his departure, or of the 
wearying delays experienced by him 
while waiting for a favourable answer, 
and which seem to have brought on 
the fever of which he died, without 
sympathising strongly with the exiled 
prince and with his historians. The 
death of another great Irishman in 
recent times will be recalled to the 
reader's mind by their registry of the 
death of Maguire, in 1608 :— 


** Cuconnaught Oge, lord of Ferma- 
nagh, who had obtained the lordship 
without fraud, deceit, treachery, or fra- 
tricide. He had been elected in the 


place of his brother Hugh, and the 
pees of the men of Ulster. An intel- 
igent, comely, courageous, magnani- 
mous, rapid-marching, adventurous 
man, endowed with wisdom, and per- 
sonal beauty, and all other good qua- 
lities. Died at Genoa, in Italy, on the 


12th of August.” 


The last entry in the chronicle is 
that which records the death of the 
great Hugh O'Neill :— 
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“* Although he died far from Annagh, 
the burial-place of his ancestors, it was 
a token that God was pleased with his 
life, that he had permitted him a no 
worse burial-place, namely, Rome, the 
head city of the Christians. The per- 
son who here died was a powerful, 
mighty lord, endowed with wisdom, sub- 
tlety, and profundity of mind and intel- 
lect; a warlike, valorous, predatory, 
enterprising lord, in defending his reli- 
gion and his patrimony against his ene- 
mies, until he had brought them to sub- 
mission and to obedience to his autho- 
rity; a lord who had not courted to 
possess himself illegally or excessively 
of the property of any other, except 
such as had been hereditary in his an- 
cestors from a remote period; a lord, 
with the authority and praiseworthy 
characteristics of a prince, who had 
not suffered theft or robbery, abduction 
or rape, spite or animosity, to prevail 
during his reign, but had kept all under 
the laws as was meet for a prince.” 


Certainly a noble epitaph, and no 
unworthy entry with which to con- 
clude a long series of the annals of an 
ancient kingdom. 

The obits of distinguished women 
are also made occasion for similar en- 
comiums. More, mother of the great 
prince whose obituary we have just 
quoted, mother of O'Neill, and 
daughter of Maguire, died eight years 
before her renowned son, at Mahera- 
cross, in Fermanagh. “ A woman who 
was the pillar of support and mainte- 
nance of the indigent and the mighty— 
of the poets and exiled—of the widows 
and orphans—of the clergy and men 
of science—of the poor and the needy ; 
a woman who was the head of coun- 
sel and advice to the gentlemen and 
chiefs of the province of Conor Mac 
Nessa (Ulster)—a demure, womanly, 
devout, charitable, meek, benignant 
woman, with pure piety and the love 
of God and her neighbours.” Another 
mother of a hero who has her place 
in these annals was, Inean Duv, daugh- 


ter of MacDonnell of the Isles, mo- 
ther of Red Hugh. She presided at 
the Council of the Kinel Connell, held 
at Kilmacrenan, immediately after 
young Hugh’s escape and return to 
Ulster ; “for though she was a woman, 
yet she had the mind and counsel of a 
man.” But Inean Duv was a dark 
and bloody-minded woman; and the 
O’Clerys, at a.p., 1588, record a 
foul and barbarous murder committed 
VOL. XXXI.—NO,. CLXXXV. 


at her instigation, on Hugh, son of the 
Dean, O' Gallagher :— 


‘* Her dearly beloved brother, Alex- 
ander, had been slain by Hugh, and be- 
sides she had many other causes of enmity 
against him; and it was sickness of 
heart and anguish of mind to her that 
revenge was not taken on him for his 
pride and arrogance. She complained 
of her troubles and injuries to the Scot- 
tish auxiliaries, who were continually 
in her pay, and who were in attendance 
on her in every place; and they pro- 
mised her that they would be ready at 
her command, to work vengeance on her 
enemies whenever they should meet with 
them. Hugh happened to be coming up, 
in pride, vigour, and high spirits, with- 
out remembering the enmity against 
him, towards the place where she was, 
at Maigh-Gaibhlin (Moygavlin). When 
he had come to the town, she addressed 
her faithful people, and told them, and 
requested of them to perform what they 
had promised. This was accordingly 
done for her; for they rushed to the 
place where Hugh was, and proceeded 
to shoot at him with darts and bullets 
until they left him lifeless: and there 
were also slain with him the dearest to 


him of his faithful people.” 


This contrast between the mothers 
of O’Neill and O'Donnell is curiously 
reversed in the characters of the sons ; 
for one would say that the crafty and 
cautious O’Neill was worthier to be 
the son of the dark Isleswoman, and 
the chivalrous, impetuous Hugh Roe 
to be the son of the amiable daughter 
of Maguire. 

As we have said, the obit of Hugh 
O’ Neill is the last entryin the O’Clerys’ 
Annals. With that event the hopes 
of the native party came to an end. 


Indeed they may rather be said to have 
ceased with the death of O’Donnell ; 
for Tyrone was too much a man of 
the world to have rested satisfied with 
Brehon laws and Celtic feats of arms, 
in the event of ultimate success. Had 
Don John D’ Aquila and his Spaniards 
succeeded in their attempt on Kinsale 
—had the English and Protestant 
power been wholly overthrown, and 
Hugh O’Neill made king, not of 
Ulster, but of Ireland, we apprehend 
one of his first proceedings would 
have been the introduction of Spanish 
discipline into his armies, and the con- 
firmation of the Anglo-Irish system in 
his courts of law. O'Donnell, on the 
other hand, in all likelihood, would 
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never have sought a better mode of 
fighting than with the javelin and the 
battle-axe, or a more dignified judg- 
ment-seat than the Brehon’s chair— 
sub dio. We regard him as the last 
Irish chief ; and, reflecting that nearly 
two centuries and a-half are interposed 
between us and the end of his career, 
we congratulate ourselves that we are 
so far removed from a system of laws 
and manners, which, after a thousand 
years’ trial, left our country, as it had 
so long kept it, full of contention, na- 
tional impediment, and weakness. 

The history of Ireland from the 
accession of James I. ceases to be 
Celtic. Owen Roe O'Neill, Preston, 
Castlehaven, Sarsfield, all who after- 
wards headed the Irish, were of the 
European school—the school to which 
the later fathers of our liberties— 
Grattan, Flood, Charlemont—also all 
conformed themselves. As the one 
class of leaders imported the military 
tactics, the others brought in learning 
and the arts from the old seats of ci- 
vilization. We no longer went to 
Italy in search of religion: we brought 
away its arts of life. Palaces and cities 
arose, and in stately halls and beauti- 
ful saloons, the refinements of litera- 
ture and philosophy embellished and 
dignified existence. The patriotism 
of that generation needed little aid 
from the labours of the antiquary or 
topographer. They were Irish neces- 
sarily, by force of their institutions. 
They needed no further lien to the 
country which they lived in and lived 
for. But they were too few to trust 
with the keeping of so much power ; 
for human nature is corruptible, and 
gold is only powerless against a nation. 
They fell, and Ireland with them. 
But our first parents fell, and yet 
mankind have been redeemed. We 
have now been deprived of all those 
guardians and guides of society. Death 
and the solicitations of power have 
taken the fathers: alien feelings and 
the imbecility accompanying hereditary 
conscious guilt, keep away, or keep es- 
tranged, the sons. The nation with- 
out head or counsel has been delivered 
over to vile empyrical politicians, to 
train it up into a new state of society, 
from which everything noble, digni- 
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fied, and refined must be eliminated, 
and nothing left but the mere material 
of economic equations. So that in 
the middle of this century, we are 
even further from such a social state 
as an ancient kingdom like Ireland 
ought justly to aspire to, than we 
were in the beginning of the last, 
when the fathers of our former pros- 
perity first commenced their acquisi- 
tions from the storehouses of civiliza- 
tion, France and Italy ; and, unlike 
them, we no longer have to deal with 
men bound to their country by the 
lien of their institutions. This state 
of things has been foreseen ; and the 
genius which watches over endangered 
nationalities has already put in prepa- 
ration the instruments by which our 
projected degradation is to be averted. 
No longer bound to their country by the 
ties of national institutions, the heads 
of society in Ireland have to receive 
the quickening impulse that will yet 
make them all they ought to be, from 
a national literature. What Minerva 
can no longer do for us, Clio will— 
Clio has done; for the foundations of 
that literature are now laid so deeply 
and substantially, that nothing can 
prevent the ultimate completion of the 
superstructure. The men who as- 
sisted in levelling the foot-stone are 
still alive, and may hope, in the natu- 
ral course of events, to celebrate the 
cope-stone. If that auspicious day 
should be reserved for another gene- 
ration, they will not repine, knowing 
that in their time they have laboured 
like faithful workmen, and nothing 
doubting that when they go up from 
the quarries to show what they have 
done, their work will be pronounced 
fair and square. 

We do not mean to return to the 
text of these annals; but, from the 
family history containedin Mr. O' Dono- 
van’s notes—particularly from the no- 
tices, in his appendix, of the distin- 
guished continental families who draw 
their lineage from the old races of the 
Irish—we gather so many lessons of 
warning and example, and acquire 
so much unexpected knowledge of 
events, that we shall probably have to 
make these new notitia the subject of 
another paper. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATTER DAYS OF THE 
HON. RICHARD MARSTON, OF DUNORAN. 


PART II. 


“ When Lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth Sin: and Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth Death.” 


Cuartes Marston and his father 
parted, after the brief interview re- 
corded in our last number, in the hall 
of Dunoran, upon the gloomy morning 
succeeding the murder of Sir Wyns- 
ton. The young man, dispirited and 
horrified by the awful spectacle he had 
just contemplated, hurried to the little 
study occupied by his sister. Marston 
himself ascended, as we have said, the 
great staircase leading to his wife’s 
private sitting-room. 

«* Mrs. Marston,” he said, entering, 
*¢ this is a hateful occurrence, a dread- 
ful thing to have taken place here ; I 
don’t mean to affect grief which I 
don’t feel—but, the thing is very 
shocking, and particularly so, as hav- 
ing occurred under my roof—but that 
cannot now be helped. I have resolved 
to spare no exertions, and no influence, 
to bring the assassin to justice—and a 
coroner’s jury will, within a few hours, 
sift the evidence which we have suc- 
ceeded in collecting— but, my purpose 
in seeking you now is, to recur to the 
conversation we yesterday had, re- 
specting a member of this establish- 
ment.” 

** Mademoiselle de Barras?” sug- 
gested the lady. 

*¢ Yes, Mademoiselle de Barras,” 
echoed Marston; “ I wish to say, that, 
having reconsidered the circumstances 
affecting her, I am absolutely resolved 
that she shall not continue to be an 
inmate of this house.” 

He paused—and Mrs. 
said— 

“ Well, Richard, I am sorry, very 
sorry for it; but your decision shall 
never be disputed by me.” 

« Of course,” said Marston, drily ; 
“and, therefore, the sooner you ac- 
quaint her with it, and let her know 
that she must go, the better.” 

Having said this, he left her, and 
went to his own chamber, where he 
proceeded to make his toilet with ela- 
borate propriety, in preparation for 
the scene which was about to take 
place under his roof. 


Marston 


Mrs. Marston, meanwhile, suffered 
from a horrible uncertainty. She 
never harboured, it is true, one doubt 
as to her husband’s perfect innocence 
of the ghastly crime which filled their 
house with fear and gloom ; but, at 
the same time that she thoroughly and 
indignantly scouted the possibility of 
his, under any circumstances, being 
accessory to such a crime, she expe- 
rienced a nervous and agonizing anx- 
iety lest any one else should possibly 
suspect him, however obliquely and 
faintly, of any participation whatever 
in the foul deed. This vague fear 
tortured her—it had taken possession 
of her mind; and it was the more 
acutely painful, because it was of a 
kind which precluded the possibility 
of her dispelling it, as morbid fears 
so often are dispelled, by taking coun- 
sel upon its suggestions with a friend. 

The day wore on, and strange faces 
began to fill the great parlour. The 
coroner, accompanied by a physician, 
had arrived. Several of the gentry 
in the immediate vicinity had been 
summoned as jurors, and now began 
to arrive in succession. Marston, in 
a handsome and sober suit, received 
these visitors with a stately and me- 
lancholy courtesy, befitting the occa- 
sion. Mervyn and his son had both 
been summoned, and, of course, were 
in attendance. There being now a 
sufficient number to form a jury, they 
were sworn, and immediately proceed- 
ed to the chamber where the body of 
the murdered man was lying. 

Marston accompanied them, and 
with a pale and stern countenance, 
and in a clear and subdued tone, called 
their attention successively to every 

articular detail which he conceived 
important to be noted. Having thus 
employed some minutes, the jury again 
returned to the parlour, and the exa- 
mination of the witnesses commenced, 

Marston, at his own request, was 
first sworn and examined. He de- 
posed merely to the circumstance of his 


* parting, on the night previous, with 
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Sir Wynston, and to the state in which 
he had seen the room and the body in 
the morning. He mentioned also the 
fact, that on hearing the alarm in the 
morning, he had hastened from his 
own chamber to Sir Wynston’s, and 
found, on trying to enter, that the 
door opening upon the passage was 
secured on the inside. This circum- 
stance shewed that the murderer must 
have made his egress at least through 
the valet’s chamber, and by the back- 
stairs. Marston's evidence went no 
further. 

The next witness sworn was Edward 
Smith, the servant of the late Sir 
Wynston Berkley. His evidence was 
a narrative of the occurrences we have 
already stated. He described the 
sounds which he had overheard from 
his master’s room, the subsequent ap- 
pearance of Merton, and the conver- 
sation which had passed between them. 
He then proceeded to mention, that it 
was his master’s custom to have him- 
self called at seven o'clock, at which 
hour he usually took some medicine, 
which it was the valet’s duty to bring 
to him; after which he either settled 
again to rest, or rose in a short time, 
if unable to sleep. Having measured 
and prepared this dose in the dressing- 
room, the servant went on to say, he 
had knocked at his master’s door, and 
receiving no answer, had entered the 
room, and partly unclosed the shut- 
ters. He perceived the blood on the 
carpet, and on opening the curtains, 
saw his master lying with his mouth 
and eyes open, perfectly dead, and 
weltering in gore. He had stretched 
out his hand, and seized that of the 
dead man, which was quite stiff and 
cold ; then, losing heart, he had run 
to the door communicating with the 
passage, but found it locked, and turn- 
ed to the other entrance, and ran down 
the back-stairs, crying “murder.” Mr. 
Hughes, the butler, and James Carney, 
another servant, came immediately, and 
they all three went back into the room. 
The key was in the outer door, upon 
the inside, but they did not unlock it 
until they had viewed the body. There 
was a great pool of blood in the bed, 
and in it was lying a red-handled case- 
knife, which was produced, and iden- 
tified by the witness. Just then they 
heard Mr. Marston calling for admis- 
sion, and they opened the door with 
some difficulty, for the lock was rusty. 
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Mr. Marston had then ordered them 
to leave the things as they were, and 
had used very stern language to the 
witness. They had then left the room, 
securing both doors. 

This witness underwent a severe 
and searching examination, but his 
evidence was clear and consistent. 

In conclusion, Marston produced a 
dagger, which was stained with blood, 
and asked the man whether he recog- 
nised it. 

Smith at once stated this to have 
been the property of his late master, 
who, when travelling, carried it, toge- 
ther with his pistols, along with him. 
Since his arrival at Dunoran, it had 
lain upon the chimney-piece in his bed- 
room, where he believed it to have 
been upon the previous night. 

James Carney, one of Marston’s 
servants, was next sworn and examin- 
ed. He had, he said, observed a 
strange and unaccountable agitation 
and depression in Merton's manner for 
some days past; he had also been se- 
veral times disturbed at night by his 
talking aloud to himself, and walking 
to and fro in his room. Their bed- 
rooms were separated by a thin par- 
tition, in which was a window, through 
which Carney had, on the night of the 
murder, observed a light in Merton’s 
room, and, on looking in, had seen 
him dressing hastily. He also saw him 
twice take up, and again lay down, the 
red-hafted knife which had been found 
in the bed of the murdered man. He 
knew it by the handle being broken 
near the end. He had no suspicion of 
Merton having any mischievous inten- 
tions, and lay down again to rest. He 
afterwards heard him pass out of his 
room, and go slowly up the back-stairs 
leading to the upper story. Shortly 
after this he had fallen asleep, and did 
not hear or see him return. He then 
described, as Smith had already done, 
the scene which presented itself in the 
morning, on his accompanying him 
into Sir Wynston’s bedchamber. 

The next witness examined was a 
little boy, who described himself as 
** a poor scholar.” His testimony was 
somewhat singular. He deposed that 
he had come to the house on the pre- 
ceding evening, and had been given 
some supper, and was afterwards per- 
mitted to sleep among the hay in one of 
the lofts. He had, however, discovered 
what he considered a snugger berth. 
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This was an unused stable, in the fur- 
ther end of which lay a quantity of hay. 
Among this he had lain down, and gone 
to sleep. He was, however, awakened 
in the course of the night, by the en- 
trance of a man, whom he saw with 
perfect distinctness in the moonlight, 
and his description of his dress and 
appearance tallied exactly with those 
of Merton. ‘This man occupied him- 
self for some time in washing his 
hands and face in a stable bucket, 
which happened to stand by the door ; 
and, during the whole of this process, 
he continued to moan and mutter like 
one in woful perturbation. He said, 
distinctly, twice or thrice, by ’ 
I am done for ;” and every now and 
then he muttered, “and nothing for 
it, after all... When he had done 
washing his hands, he took something 
from his coat-pocket, and looked at it, 
shaking his head ; at this time he was 
standing with his back turned toward 
the hay, so that he could not see what 
this object might be. The man, how- 
ever, put it into his breast, and then 
began to search hurriedly, as it seemed, 
for some hiding-place for it. After 
looking at the pavement, and poking 
at the chinks of the wall, he suddenly 
went to the window, and forced up the 
stone which formed the sill; under this 
he threw the object which the boy had 
seen him examine with so much per- 
plexity, and then he re-adjusted the 
stone, and removed the evidences of its 
having been recently stirred. The boy 
was a little frightened, but very curi- 
ous at all that he saw; and when the 
man left the stable in which he lay, he 
got up, and following to the door, 
peeped after him. He saw him put- 
ting on an outside-coat and hat, near 
the yard gate; and then, with great 
caution, unbolt the wicket, constantly 
looking back towards the house; and 
so, let himself out. The boy was un- 
easy, and sat in the hay, wide awake, 
until morning. He then told the ser- 
vants what he had seen, and one of 
the men having raised the stone, which 
he had not strength to lift, they found 
the dagger which Smith had identified 
as belonging to his master. This wea- 
pon was stained with blood; and some 
hair, which was found to correspond 
in colour with Sir Wynston’s, was 
sticking in the crevice between the 
blade and the handle. 

“It appears very strange that one 


man should have employed two dis- 
tinct instruments of this kind,” ob- 
served Mervyn, after a pause. A 
silence followed. 

“ Yes, strange; it does seem 
strange,” said Marston, clearing his 
voice. 

* Yet, it is clear,” said another of 
the jury, “that the same hand did 
employ them—it is proved that the 
knife was in Merton’s possession just 
as he left his chamber, and proved 
also that the dagger was secreted by 
him, after he quitted the house. 

“ Yes,” said Marston, with a grizly 
sort of smile, and glancing sarcasti- 
cally at Mervyn, while he addressed 
the last speaker—“ I thank you for 
recalling my attention to the facts—it 
certainly is not a very pleasant sugges- 
tion, that there still remains within 
my household an undetected mur- 
derer.” 

Mervyn ruminated for a time, and 
said he should wish to put a few more 
questions to Smith and Carney. They 
were accordingly recalled, and exa- 
mined in great detail, with a view to 
ascertain whether any indication of the 
presence of a second person having 
visited the chamber with Merton was 
discoverable. Nothing, however, ap- 
peared, except that the valet men- 
tioned the noise and the exclamations 
which he had indistinctly heard. 

** You did not mention that before, 
sir,” said Marston, sharply. 

‘* I did not think of it, sir,” replied 
the man, “ the gentlemen were asking 
me so many questions ; but I told you, 
sir, about it in the morning.” 

“Oh, ah—yes, yes—I believe you 
did,” said Marston; “ but you then 
said that Sir Wynston often talked 
when he was alone—eh, sir ?” 

‘© Yes, sir, and so he used, which 
was the reason I did not go into the 
room when I heard it,” replied the 
man. 

« How long afterwards was it when 
you saw Merton in your own room?” 
asked Mervyn. 

*T could not say, sir,” answered 
Smith ; “I was soon asleep, and can’t 
say how long I slept before he came.” 

“Was it an hour?” pursued 
Mervyn. 

* ©] can’t say,” said the man, doubt- 
fully. 

“Was it five hours?” asked 
Marston. 
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“No, sir; I am sure it was not 
five.” 

« Could you swear it was more than 
half-an-hour?” persisted Marston. 

* No, I could not swear that,” an- 
swered he. 

“1 am afraid, Mr. Mervyn, you 
have found a mare’s nest,”’ said Mars- 
ton, contemptuously. 

*‘T have done my duty, sir,” re- 
torted Mervyn, cynically ; ‘“ which 
plainly requires that I shall leave no 
doubt which the evidence of the wit- 
nesses can clear up, unsifted and un- 
satisfied. I happened to think it of 
some moment to ascertain, if possible, 
whether more persons than one were 
engaged in this atrocious murder— 
you don’t seem to think the question 
so important a one—different men, 
sir, take different views.” 

** Views, sir, in matters of this sort, 
especially where they tend to multiply 
suspicions, and to implicate others, 
ought to be supported by something 
more substantial than mere fancies,” 
retorted Marston. 

I don’t know what you call fan- 
cies,” replied Mervyn, testily, ‘ but, 
here are two deadly weapons, a knife 
and a dagger—each, it would seem, 
employed in doing this murder—if you 
see nothing odd in that, I can’t enable 
you to do so.” 

* Well, sir,” said Marston, grimly, 
“the whole thing is, as you term it, 
odd, and I can see no object in your 
picking out this particular singularity 
for long-winded criticism, except to 
cast scandal upon my household, by 
leaving a hideous and vague imputa- 
tion floating among the members of it. 
Sir—sir—this is a foul way,” he cried 
sternly, “to gratify a paltry spite.” 

“Mr. Marston,” said Mervyn, rising 
and thrusting his hands into his poc- 
kets, while he confronted him to the 
full as sternly, “the country knows 
in which of our hearts the spite, ifany 
there is between us, is harboured. I 
owe you no friendship—but, sir, I 
cherish no malice either ; and against 
the worst enemy I have on earth I am 
incapable of perverting an opportunity 
like this, and inflicting pain, under the 
pretence of discharging a duty.” 

Marston was on the point of inter- 
rupting, but the coroner interposed, 
and besought them to confine their at- 
tention strictly to the solemn inquiry 
which they were summoned together 
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to prosecute. Meanwhile George Mer- 
vyn and Charles Marston were deeply 
pained and embarrassed at this fiery 
renewal of mutual hostilities between 
their parents ; at a moment, too, when 
each had cherished the hope that they 
would, at least upon this occasion, 
have met without the exhibition of 
angry feelings. 

There remained still to be examined 
the surgeon who had accompanied the 
coroner, for the purpose of reporting 
upon the extent and nature of the in- 
juries discoverable upon the person of 
the deceased. He accordingly depos- 
ed, that having examined the body, he 
found no less than five deep wounds, 
inflicted with some sharp instrument ; 
two of them had actually penetrated 
the heart, and had, of course, caused 
instant death. Besides these, there 
were two contusions, one upon the 
back of the head, the other upon the 
forehead, with a slight abrasion of the 
eyebrow. There was a large lock of 
hair torn out by the roots at the front 
of the head, and the palm and fingers 
of the right hand werecut. This evi- 
dence having been taken, the jury once 
more repaired to the chamber where 
the body lay, and proceeded with much 
minuteness to examine the room, with 
a view to ascertain, if possible, more 
particularly, the exact circumstances 
of the murder. 

The result of this elaborate scrutiny 
was as follows: The deceased, they 
conjectured, had fallen asleep in his 
easy chair, and, while he was uncon- 
scious, the murderer had stolen into 
the room, and, before attacking his 
victim, had secured the bedroom door 
upon the inside—this was argued from 
the non-discovery of blood upon the 
handle, or any other part of the door. 
It was supposed that he had then ap- 
proached Sir Wynston, with the view 
either of robbing, or of murdering 
him while he slept, and that the de- 
ceased had awakened just after he had 
reached him—that a brief and despe- 
rate struggle had ensued, in which the 
assailant had struck his victim with his 
fist upon the forehead, and having 
stunned him, had hurriedly clutched 
him by the hair, and stabbed him with 
the dagger which lay close by upon 
the chimney-piece, forcing his head 
violently against the back of the chair. 
This part of the conjecture was sup- 
ported by the circumstance of there 
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being discovered a lock of hair upon 
the ground, at the spot, and a good 
deal of blood. The carpet, too, was 
tossed, and a water-croft which had 
stood upon the table close by, was 
lying in fragments upon the floor. It 
was supposed that the murderer had 
then dragged the half-lifeless body to 
the bed, where, having substituted the 
knife, which he had probably brought 
to the room in the same pocket from 
which the boy afterwards saw him take 
the dagger, he dispatched him; and 
either hearing some alarm—perhaps 
the movement of the valet in the ad- 
joining room, or from some other 
cause—he dropped the knife in the 
bed, and was not able to find it again. 
The wounds upon the hand of the 
dead man indicated his having caught 
and struggled to hold the blade of the 
weapon with which he was assailed. 
The impression of a bloody hand 
thrust under the bolster, where it was 
Sir Wynston’s habit to place his purse 
and watch, when making his arrange- 
ments for the night, supplied the mo- 
tive of this otherwise unaccountable 
atrocity. 

After some brief consultation, the 
jury agreed upon a verdict of wilful 
murder against John Merton, a find- 
ing of which the coroner expressed his 
entire approbation. 

As the two young friends, George 
Mervyn and Charles, passed through 
the hall, they saw Rhoda gliding into 
her little study. Mervyn hesitated, 
as if about to follow her; but sighed, 
and said, after a moment’s pause— 

** Charles, I think she is more beau- 
tiful than ever.” 

Charles looked gratified, and re- 
plied— 

“She is greatly improved since I 
saw her last—she is certainly very 
pretty.” 

They walked on in silence, and after 
a few seconds, Mervyn said, with a 
sigh— 

* You can’t think how my father’s 
unhappy disagreement with yours af- 
flicts me. I could have died with 
vexation to-day.” 

“«* It is, indeed, a deplorable thing— 
such near neighbours, too,” replied 
Charles. 

It was quite plain in what direction 
the thoughts of the two young men 
were travelling. 


* * . * * 
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Marston, as a justice of the peace, 
had informations, embodying the prin- 
cipal part of the evidence given before 
the coroner, sworn against Merton, 
and transmitted a copy of them to the 
castle. A reward for the apprehen- 
sion of the culprit was forthwith 
offered in the Gazette, but for some 
months without effect. 

Marston had, in the interval, written 
to several of Sir Wynston’s many re- 
lations announcing the catastrophe, 
and requesting that steps might imme- 
diately he taken to have the body re- 
moved. Meanwhile, undertakers were 
busy in the chamber of death. The 
corpse was inclosed in lead, and that 
again in cedar, and a great oak shell, 
covered with crimson cloth and gold- 
headed nails, and with a gilt plate 
recording the age, title, &c. &c., was 
screwed down firmly over all. 

Nearly three weeks elapsed before 
any reply to Marston's letters were re- 
ceived. A short epistle at last arrived 
from Lord » the late Sir Wyn- 
ston’s uncle, deeply regretting “ the 
sad and inexplicable occurrence ;” and 
adding, that the will which, on receipt 
of the “ distressing intelligence,” was 
immediately opened and read, con- 
tained no direction whatever respect- 
ing the sepulture of the deceased, 
which had therefore better be com- 
pleted as modestly and expeditiously 
as possible, in the neighbourhood of 
Dunoran; and, in conclusion, he di- 
rected that the accounts of the under- 
takers, &c., employed upon the melan- 
choly occasion, might be sent in to 
Mr. Skelton, who had kindly under- 
taken to leave London for Ireland 
without any delay, for the purpose of 
completing these last arrangements, 
and who would, in any matter of busi- 
ness connected with the deceased, re- 
present him, Lord H——, as executor 
of the late baronet, 

This letter was followed, in a day 
or two, by the arrival of Skelton—a 
well-dressed, languid, impertinent Lon- 
don tuft-hunter—a good deal faded— 
with a somewhat sallow and puffy 
face, charged with a pleasant oli 
tion at once of meanness, insolence, 
and sensuality—just such a person as 
Sir Wynston’s parasite might have 
been expected to prove. 

However well disposed to impress the 
natives of Dunoran with high notions 
of his extraordinary refinement and 
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importance, he very soon discovered, 
that, in Marston, he had stumbled 
upon a man of the world, and one 
thoroughly versed in the ways and 
characters of London life. After 
some ineffectual attempts, therefore, 
to overawe and astonish his host, Mr. 
Skelton became aware of the fruitless- 
ness of the effort, and condescended 
to abate somewhat of his pretensions. 

Marston could not avoid inviting 
this person to pass the night at Duno- 
ran, an invitation which was accepted, 
of course ; and next morning, after a 
Jate breakfast, Mr. Skelton observed, 
with a yawn— 

« And now, about this body—poor 
Berkley !—what do you propose to do 
with him ?” 

“T have no proposition to make,” 
said Marston, drily ; “it is no affair 
of mine, except that the body may be 
removed without more delay. I have 
no suggestion to offer.” 

*¢s H__’s notion was to have him 
buried as near the spot as may be,” 
said Skelton. 

Marston nodded. 

** There isa kind of vault—is there 
not—in the demesne, a family burial 
place 2” inquired his visitor. 

«* Yes, sir,” replied Marston, curtly. 

*¢ Well ?” drawled Skelton. 

« Well, sir; what then?” responded 
Marston. 

« Why, as the wish of the parties is 
to have him buried—poor fellow !—as 
quietly as possible, 1 think he might 
just as well be laid there as anywhere 
else.” 

*«* Had I desired it, Mr. Skelton, I 
should myself have made the offer,” 
said Marston, abruptly. 

“Then you don’t wish it?” said 
Skelton. 

« No, sir ; certainly not—most per- 
emptorily not,” answered Marston, 
with more sharpness than, in his early 
days, he would have thought quite con- 
sistent with politeness. 

“Perhaps,” replied Skelton, for 
want of something better to say, and 
with acallous sort of levity— perhaps 
you hold the idea—some people do— 
that murdered men can’t rest in their 
graves until their murderers have ex- 
piated their guilt?” 

Marston made no reply, but shot 
two or three livid glances from under 
his brow, at the speaker. 

*¢ Well, then, at all events,” conti- 
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nued Skelton, indolently resuming his 
theme, “if you decline your assist- 
ance, may I, at least, hope for your 
advice. Knowing nothing of this 
country, I would ask you whither you 
would recommend me to have the body 
conveyed ?” 

“I don’t care to advise in the 
matter,” said Marston, “but if I 
were directing, I should have the re- 
mains buried in the city of Dublin. 
It is not more than twenty miles from 
this; and if at any future time his 
family should desire to remove the 
body to England, it could be effected 
more easily from thence. But you 
can decide.” 

“‘Egad! I believe you are right,” 
said Skelton, glad to be relieved of 
the trouble of thinking about the 
matter ; “and I shall take your ad- 
vice.” 

In accordance with this declaration, 
the body was, within four-and-twenty 
hours, removed to Dublin, and buried 
there in St. Peter’s churehyard, Mr. 
Skelton attending on behalf of Sir 
Wynston’s numerous and _ afflicted 
friends and relatives. 

There are certain heartaches for 
which time brings no healing; nay, 
which grow but the sorer and fiercer 
as days and years roll on, Of this 
kind, perhaps, was the stern and bitter 
feeling which now darkened the face 
of Marston, with an almost perpetual 
gloom. His habits became even more 
unsocial than before. The society of 
his son he no longer seemed to enjoy. 
Long and solitary rambles in his wild 
and extensive demesne consumed the 
listless hours of his waking existence ; 
and when the weather prevented this, 
he shut himself up, upon pretence of 
business, in his study. 

He had not, since the occasion we 
have already mentioned, referred to 
the intended departure of Made- 
moiselle de Barras. Truth to say, his 
feelings with respect to that young 
lady were of a conflicting and mys- 
terious kind ; and as often as his dark 
thoughts wandered to her (which in- 
deed was frequently enough), his mut- 
tered exclamations seemed to imply 
some painful and horrible suspicions 
respecting her. 

“Yes,” he would mutter, “ I thought 
I heard your light foot upon the lobby, 
on that accursed night. Fancy! well 
it may have been, but assuredly a 
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strange fancy. I cannot comprehend 
that woman. She baffles my scrutiny. 
I have looked into her face with an 
eye she might well understand, were 
it indeed as I sometimes suspect, and 
she has been calm and unmoved. I 
have watched and studied her, still 
doubt—doubt—hideous doubt—is she 
what she seems, or—a TIGRESS ?” 

Mrs. Marston, on the other hand, 
procrastinated from day to day the 
painful task of announcing to Made- 
moiselle de Barras the stern message 
with which she had been charged by 
her husband. And thus several weeks 
had passed, and she began to think 
that his silence upon the subject, not- 
withstanding his seeing the young 
French lady at breakfast every mor- 
ning, amounted to a kind of tacit in- 
timation that the sentence of banish- 
ment was not to be carried into im- 
mediate execution, but to be kept 
suspended over the unconscious of- 
fender. 

It was now six or eight weeks since 
the hearse carrying away the remains 
of the ill-fated Sir Wynston Berkley, 
had driven down the dusky avenue; 
the autumn was deepening into winter, 


and as Marston gloomily trod the 
lonely woods of Dunoran, the wither- 
ed leaves whirled drearily along his 
pathway, and the gusts that swayed 
the mighty branches above him were 


rude and ungenial. It was a bleak 
and sombre day, and as he broke into 
a long and picturesque vista, deep 
among the most sequestered woods, 
he suddenly saw before him, and 
scarcely twenty paces from the spot 
on which he stood, an apparition, 
which for some moments absolutely 
froze him to the earth. 

Travel-soiled, tattered, pale, and 
wasted, John Merton, the murderer, 
stood before him. He did not exhibit 
the smallest disposition to turn about 
and make his escape. On the con- 
trary, he remained perfectly motion- 
less, looking upon his former master 
with a wild and sorrowful gaze. Mars- 
ton twice or thrice essayed to speak ; 
his face was white as death, and had 
he beheld the spectre of the murdered 
baronet himself, he could not have 
met the sight with a countenance of 
ghastlier horror. 

“Take me, sir,” said Merton, dog- 
gedly. 

Still Marston did not stir. 
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«‘ Arrest me, sit, in God’s name— 
here I am,” he repeated, dropping his 
arms by his side. “I'll go with you, 
wherever you tell me.” 

** Murderer!” cried Marston, with 
a sudden burst of furious horror— 
«‘ murderer — assassin — miscreant !— 
take that.” 

And, as he spoke, he discharged one 
of the pistols he always carried about 
him full at the wretched man. The 
shot did not take effect, and Merton 
made no other gesture but to clasp 
his hands together, with an agonized 
pressure, while his head sunk upon 
his breast. 

*« Shoot me—shoot me,” he said, 
hoarsely ; “ kill me like a dog: better 
for me to be dead than what I am.” 

The report of Marston’s pistol had, 
however, reached another ear ; and its 
ringing echoes had hardly ceased to 
vibrate among the trees, when a stern 
shout was heard not fifty yards away, 
and, breathless and amazed, Charles 
Marston sprang to the place. His 
father looked from Merton to him, 
and from him again to Merton, with a 
guilty and stupified scowl, still holding 
the smoking pistol in his hand. 

“* What—how! Good God—Mer- 
ton !” ejaculated Charles. 

“ Ay, sir, Merton—ready to go to 
gaol, or wherever you will,” said the 
man, recklessly. 

“A murderer—a madman—don’t 
believe him,” muttered Marston, scarce 
audibly, with lips as white as wax. 

“Do you surrender yourself, Mer- 
ton ?” demanded the young man, stern- 
ly, advancing toward him. 

« Yes, sir ; I desire nothing more— 
God knows I wish to die,” responded 
he, despairingly, and advancing slowly 
to meet Charles. 

‘«* Come, then,” said young Marston, 
seizing him by the collar — “come 
quietly to the house. Guilty and un- 
happy man, you are now my prisoner, 
and, depend upon it, I shall not let 
you go.” 

«I don’t want to go, I tell you, sir. 
I have travelled fifteen miles to-day, 
to come here and give myself up to 
the master.” 

“ Accursed madman!” said Mars- 
ton, unconsciously gazing at the pri- 
soner, and then suddenly rousing him- 
self, he said, ‘* Well, miscreant, you 
wish to die, and, by » you are in a 
fair way to have your wish.” 
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** So best,” said the man, doggedly. 
«| don’t want to live—I wish I was in 
my grave—I wish I was dead a year 
ago.” 

Some fifteen minutes aftewards, 
Merton, accompanied by Marston and 
his son Charles, entered the hall of 
the mansion which, not ten weeks be- 
fore, he had quitted under circum- 
stances so guilty and terrible. When 
they reached the house, Merton seemed 
much agitated, and wept bitterly on 
seeing two or three of his former fel- 
low-servants, who looked on him in 
silence as they passed, with a gloomy 
and fearful curiosity. These, too, 
were succeeded by others, peeping and 
whispering, and upon one pretence or 
another, crossing and re-crossing the 
hall, and stealing hurried glances at 
the criminal. Merton sate with his 
face buried in his hands, sobbing, and 
taking no note of the humiliating 
scrutiny of which he was the subject. 
Meanwhile, Marston, pale and agi- 
tated, made out his committal, and 
having sworn in several of his labour- 
ers and servants as special constables, 
dispatched the prisoner in their charge 
to the county gaol, where, under lock 
and key, we leave him in safe custody 
for the present. 

After this event, Marston became 
excited and restless. He scarcely eat 
or slept, and his health seemed now as 
much shattered as his spirits had been 
before. One day he glided into the 
room in which, as we have said, it was 
Mrs. Marston's habit frequently to sit 
alone. His wife was there, and, as he 
entered, she uttered an exclamation of 
doubtful joy and surprise. He sate 
down near her in silence, and for some 
time looked gloomily on the ground. 
She did not care to question him, and 
anxiously waited until he should open 
the conversation. At length he raised 
his eyes, and, looking full at her, asked 
abruptly— 

« Well, what about mademoiselle ?” 

Mrs. Marston was embarrassed, and 
hesitated. 

“ I told you what I wished with re- 
spect to that young lady some time 
ago, and commissioned you to acquaint 
her with my pleasure; and yet I find 
her still here, and apparently as much 
established as ever.” 

Again Mrs. Marston hesitated. She 
scarcely knew how to confess to him 
that she had not conveyed his message. 





“ Don’t suppose, Gertrude, that I 
wish to find fault. I merely wanted 
to know whether you had told Made- 
moiselle de Barras, that we were 
agreed as to the necessity, or expe- 
diency, or what you please, of dis- 
pensing henceforward with her ser- 
vices. I perceive by your manner that 
you have not done so. I have no 
doubt your motive was a kind one, 
but my decision remains unaltered ; 
and I now assure you again that I wish 
you to speak to her—I wish you ex- 
plicitly to let her know my wishes and 
yours.” 

«* Not mine, Richard,” she answered, 
faintly. 

* Well, mine, then,” he replied, 
roughly. ‘ We shan’t quarrel about 
that.” 

‘And when—how soon—do you 
wish me to speak to her on this, to 
both of us, most painful subject ?” 
asked she, with a sigh. 

* To-day—this hour—this minute, 
if you can; in short, the sooner the 
better,” he replied, rising. I see 
no reason for holding the thing back 
any longer. I am sorry my wishes 
were not complied with immediately. 
Pray, let there be no further hesitation 
or delay. I shall expect to learn this 
evening that all is arranged.” 

Marston having thus spoken, left 
her abruptly—went down to his study 
with a swift step—shut himself in, and 
throwing himself into a great chair, 
gave a loose to his agitation, which 
was extreme. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Marston had sent 
for Mademoiselle de Barras, anxious 
to get through her painful task as 
speedily as possible. The fair French 
girl speedily presented herself. 

© Sit down, mademoiselle,” said 
Mrs. Marston, taking her hand kindly, 
and drawing her to the priediéu chair 
beside herself. 

Mademoiselle de Barras sate down, 
and, as she did so, read the counte- 
nance of her patroness with one rapid 
glance of her flashing eyes. These 
eyes, however, when Mrs. Marston 
looked at her the next moment, were 
sunk softly and sadly upon the floor. 
There was a heightened colour, how- 
ever, in her cheek, and a quicker heay- 
ing of the bosom, which indicated the 
excitement of an anticipated and pain- 
ful disclosure. The outward contrast 
of the two women, whose hands were 
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so lovingly locked together, was almost 
as striking as the moral contrast of 
their hearts. The one, so chastened, 
sad, and gentle; the other, so capable 
of pride and passion—so darkly excit- 
able, and yet, so mysteriously beau- 
tiful. The one, like a Niobe, seen in 
the softest moonshine; the other, a 
Venus, lighted in the glare of distant 
fires, 

“ Mademoiselle, dear mademoiselle, 
I am so much grieved at what I have 
to say, that I hardly know how to 
speak to you,” said poor Mrs. Marston, 
pressing her hand; “but Mr. Marston 
has twice desired me to tell you, what 
you will hear with far less pain than it 
costs me to say it.” 

Mademoiselle de Barras stole an- 
other flashing glance at her companion, 
but did not speak. 

«‘ Mr. Marston still persists, made- 
moiselle, in desiring that we shall 
part.” 

“ Est il possible ?” cried the French- 
woman, with a genuine start. 

«Indeed, mademoiselle, you may 
well be surprised,” said Mrs. Marston, 
encountering her full and dilated gaze, 
which, however, dropped again in a 
moment to the ground. You may, 
indeed, naturally be surprised and 
shocked at this, to me, most severe 
decision.” 

*«* When did he speak last of it?” 
asked she, rapidly. 

** But a few moments since,” an- 
swered Mrs. Marston. 

*“*Hal” said mademoiselle, and re- 
mained silent and motionless for more 
than a minute. 

** Madame,” she cried at last, mourn- 
fully, “I suppose, then, I must go; 
but it tears my heart to leave you and 
dear Miss Rhoda. I would be very 
happy if, before departing, you would 
permit me, dear madame, once more 
to assure Mr. Marston of my inno- 
cence, and, in his presence, to call 
heaven to witness how unjust are all 
his suspicions.” 

* Do so, mademoiselle, and I will 
add my earnest assurances again; 
though, heaven knows,’ she said de- 
spondingly, “I anticipate little suc- 
cess; but it is well to leave no chance 
untried.” 

Marston was sitting, as we have 
said, in his library. His agitation had 
given place to a listless gloom, and he 
leaned back in his chair, his head sup- 
ported by his hand, and undisturbed 
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except by the occasional fall of the 
embers upon the hearth. There was 
a knock at the chamber door. His 
back was toward it, and, without turn- 
ing or moving, he called to the appli- 
cant to enter. The door opened— 
closed again—a light tread was audi- 
ble—a tall shadow darkened the wall — 
Marston looked round, and Mademoi- 
selle de Barras was standing before 
him. Without knowing how or why, 
he rose, and stood gazing upon her in 
silence. 

** Mademoiselle de Barras,” he said 
at last, in a tone of cold surprise. 

** Yes, poor Mademoiselle de Bar- 
ras,” replied the sweet voice of the 
young Frenchwoman, while her lips 
hardly moved as the melancholy tones 
passed them. 

“ Well, Mademoiselle, what do you 
desire?” he asked, in the same cold 
accents, and averting his eyes. 

“ Ah, Monsieur, do you ask—can 
you pretend to be ignorant? Have 
you not sent me a message—a cruel, 
cruel message ?” 

She spoke so low and gently, that a 
person at the other end of the room 
could hardly have heard her words. 

*¢ Yes, Mademoiselle de Barras, I 
did send you a message,” he replied, 
doggedly—“a cruel one you will 
scarcely presume to call it, when you 
reflect upon your own conduct, and 
the circumstances which have pro- 
voked the measures I have taken.” 

«¢ What have I done, Monsieur ?>— 
what circumstances do you mean?” 
asked she, plaintively. 

‘* What have you done! A pretty 
question truly—ha, ha!” he repeated, 
bitterly, and then added with sup- 
pressed vehemence—“ ask your own 
heart, Mademoiselle.” 

“T have asked—I do ask, and my 
heart answers—znothing,” she replied, 
raising her fine melancholy eyes for a 
moment to his face.” 

* Tt lies, then,” he retorted, with a 
fierce scoff. 

“ Monsieur, before heaven I swear, 
you wrong me foully,” she said ear- 
nestly, clasping her hands together. 

«‘ Did ever woman say she was ac- 
cused rightly, Mademoiselle ?” retorted 
Marston, with a sneer. 

«JT don’t know—I don’t care; I 
only know that J am innocent,” con- 
tinued she, piteously. ‘I call heaven 
to witness you have wronged me.” 

“‘ Wronged youl—why, after all, 
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with what have I charged you?” said 
he, scoffingly ; “but let that pass. I 
have formed my opinions—arrived at 
my conclusions; if I have not named 
them broadly, you at least seem to 
understand their nature thoroughly. 
I know the world; I am no novice in 
the arts of women, Mademoiselle. 
Reserve your vows and attestations 
for schoolboys and simpletons; they 
are sadly thrown away upon me.” 

Marston paced to and fro, with 
his hands thrust into his pockets, as 
he thus spoke. 

“Then you don’t, or rather you 
will not believe what I tell you ?” said 
she, imploringly. 

«« No,” he answered, drily andslowly, 
as he passed her; “I don’t, and I 
won't (as you say) believe one word 
of it, so, pray spare yourself any fur- 
ther trouble about the matter.” 

She raised her head, and darted 
after him a glance that seemed abso- 
lutely to blaze, and at the same time 
smote her little hand fast clenched 
upon her breast ; the words, however, 
that trembled on her pale lips were 
not uttered; her eyes were again cast 
down, and her fingers played with the 
little locket that hung round her neck. 

«*I must make, before I go,’ she 
said, with a deep sigh and a melan- 
choly voice, ** one confidence—one last 
confidence; judge me by it. You 
cannot choose, but believe me now; it 
is a secret, and it must even here be 
whispered, whispered, whispered !” 

As she spoke, the colour fled from 
her face, and her tones became so 
strange and resolute, that Marston 
turned short upon his heel and stopped 
before her. She looked in his face; 
he frowned, but lowered his eyes. She 
drew nearer, laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, and whispered for a few 
moments in his ear. He raised his 
face suddenly ; its features were sharp 
and fixed; its hue was changed; it 
was livid and moveless, like a face cut 
in gray stone. He staggered back a 
little, and a little more, and then a 
little more, and fell backward. For- 
tunately the chair in which he had 
been sitting received him, and he lay 
there insensible as a corpse. When 
at last his eyes opened, there was no 
gleam of triumph—no shade of anger, 
nothing perceptible of guilt or menace 
in the young woman’s countenance ; 
the flush had returned to her cheeks ; 
her dimpled chin had sunk upon her 
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full, white throat ; sorrow, shame, and 
pride seemed struggling in her hand- 
some face ; and she stood before him 
like a beautiful penitent, who has just 
made a strange and humbling shrift to 
her father confessor. 

Next day, Marston was mounting 
his horse for a solitary ride through 
his park, when Doctor Danvers rode 
abruptly into the courtyard from the 
back entrance. Marston touched his 
hat, and said— 

‘TI don’t stand on forms with you, 
doctor, and you, I know, will waive 
ceremony with me, You will find 
Mrs. Marston at home.” 

«« Nay, my dear sir,” interrupted the 
clergyman, sitting firm in his saddle, 
** my business lies with you to-day.” 

** The devil it does!” said Marston, 
with discontented surprise. 


“Truly it does, sir,” repeated he, 
with a look of gentle reproof, for the 
profanity of Marston’s ejaculation, 
far more than the rudeness of his man- 
ner, offended him, “‘ and I grieve that 
your surprise should have somewhat 
carried you away » 

“ Well, then, Doctor Danvers,” in- 
terrupted Marston, drily, and without 
heeding his concluding remark, “if you 
really have business with me, it is, at 
all events, of no very pressing kind, 
and may be as well told after supper 
as now}; so, pray, go into the house 
and rest yourself—we can talk to- 
gether in the evening.” 

«* My horse is not tired,” said the 
clergyman, patting his steed’s neck ; 
“and if you do not object, I will ride 
by your side for a short time, and as 
we go, I can say out what I have to 
tell,” 

«* Well, well, be it so,” said Mars- 
ton, with suppressed impatience, and 
without more ceremony, he rode 
slowly along the avenue, and turned 
off upon the soft sward in the direc- 
tion of the wildest portion of his 
wooded demesne, the clergyman keep- 
ing close beside him. They proceeded 
some little way at a walk before Doc- 
tor Danvers spoke. 

** TI have been twice or thrice with 
that unhappy man,” at length he 
said. 

“© What unhappy man ?—unhappi- 
ness is no distinguishing singularity— 
is it?” said Marston, sharply. 

* No, truly, you have well said,” 
replied Dr. Danvers; * true it is that 
man is born unto trouble as the sparks 
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fly upward. I speak, however, of 
your servant, Merton—a most un- 
happy wretch.” 

«Ha! you have been with him, 
you say?” replied Marston, with evi- 
dent interest and anxiety. 

‘s Yes, several times, and conversed 
with him long and gravely,” continued 
the clergyman. 

«“ Humph! I thought that had been 
the chaplain’s business, not yours, my 
good friend,” observed Marston. 

** He has been unwell,” replied Dr. 
Danvers ; “and thus, for a day or 
two, I took his duty, and this poor 
man, Merton, having known some- 
thing of me, preferred seeing me 
rather than a stranger—and so, at the 
chaplain’s desire and his, I continued 
my visits.” 

“ Well, and you have taught him 
to pray and sing psalms, I suppose ; 
and what has come of it all?” de- 
manded Marston, testily. 

** He does pray, indeed—poor man! 
and I trust his prayers are heard with 
mercy at the throne of grace,” said 
his companion, in his earnestness dis- 
regarding the scoffing tone of his 
companion. “ He is full of compune- 
tion, and admits his guilt.” 

** Ho! that is well—well for him- 
self—well for his soul, at least—you 
are sure of it—he confesses—confesses 
his guilt ?” 

Marston put his question so rapidly 
and excitedly, that the clergyman 
looked at him with a slight expression 
of surprise—and recovering himself, 
he added, in an unconcerned tone— 

** Well, well—it was just as well 
he did so; the evidence is too clear 
for doubt or mystification; he knew 
he had no chance, and has taken the 
seemliest course—and, doubtless, the 
best for his hopes hereafter.” 

‘1 did not question him upon the 
subject,” said Doctor Danvers; “ I 
even declined to hear him speak upon 
it at first—but he told me he was 
resolved to offer no defence, and that 
he saw the finger of God in the fate 
which had overtaken him.” 

« He will plead guilty, then, I sup- 
pose?” suggested Marston, watching 
the countenance of his companion 
with an anxious and somewhat sinister 
eye. 

** His words seem to imply so 
much,” answered he; “and having 
thus frankly owned his guilt, and 
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avowed his resolution to let the law 
take its due course in his case, without 
obstruction or evasion, J] urged him 
to complete the grand work he had 
begun, and to confess to you, or to 
some other magistrate fully, and in 
detail, every circumstance connected 
with the perpetration of the dreadful 
deed.” 

Marston knit his brows, and rode 
on for some minutes in silence. At 
length, he said abruptly— 

“In this, it seems to me, sir, you 
a little exceeded your commission.” 

“ How so, my dear sir ?” asked the 
clergyman. 

«“ Why, sir,” answered Marston, 
**the man may possibly change his 
mind before the day of trial, and it is 
the hangman’s office, not yours, my 
good sir, to fasten the halter about his 
neck, You will pardon my freedom ; 
but, were this deposition made as you 
suggest, it would undoubtedly hang 
him.” 

** God forbid, Mr. Marston,” re- 
joined Danvers, “that Z should induce 
the unhappy man to forfeit his last 
chances of escape, and to shut the 
door of human mercy against himself, 
but on this he seems already resolved ; 
he says so; he has solemnly declared 
his resolution to me—and even against 
my warning, again and again reite- 
rated the same declaration.” 

“ That 1 should have thought quite 
enough, were J in your place, without 
inviting a detailed description of the 
whole process by which this detestable 
butchery was consummated. What 
more than the simple knowledge of the 
man’s guilt does any mortal desire— 
guilty, or not guilty, is the plain ques- 
tion which the law asks, and no more; 
take my advice, sir, as a poor Pro- 
testant layman, and leave the arts of 
the confessional and inquisition to 
popish priests.” 

“ Nay, Mr. Marston, you greatly 
misconceive me; as matters stand, 
there exists among the coroner's jury, 
and thus among the public, some faint 
and unfounded suspicion of the possi- 
bility of Merton’s having had an ac- 
cessory or accomplice in the perpetra- 
tion of this foul murder. 

Tt is a lie, sir—a malignant, d—d 
lie—the jury believe no such thing, 
nor the public neither,” said Marston, 
starting in his saddle, and speaking in 
a voice of thunder; “ you have been 
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crammed with lies, sir ; malicious, un- 
meaning, vindictive lies; lies invented 
to asperse my family, and torture my 
feelings—suggested in my presence by 
that scoundrel Mervyn, and scouted 
by the common sense of the jury.” 

«I do assure you,” replied Doctor 
Danvers, in a voice which seemed 
scarcely audible, after the stunning 
and passionate explosion of Marston’s 
wrath, “I did not imagine that you 
could feel thus sorely upon the point, 
nay, I thought that you yourself were 
not without such painful doubts.” 

« Again, I tell you, sir,” said 
Marston, in a tone somewhat calmer, 
but no less stern, “such doubts as 
you describe have no existence; your 
unsuspecting ear has been alarmed by 
a vindictive wretch, an old scoundrel 
‘who has scarce a passion left but spite 
towards me—few such there are, thank 
God—few such villains as would, from 
a man’s very calamities distil poison 
to kill the peace and character of his 
family.” 

©] am sorry, Mr. Marston,” said 
the clergyman, “ you have formed so 
ill an opinion of a neighbour, and I 
am very sure that Mr. Mervyn meant 
you no ill in frankly expressing what- 
ever doubts still rested on his mind, 
after the evidence was taken.” 

“ He did—the scoundrel!” said 
Marston, furiously striking his hand, 
in which his whip was clutched, upon 
his thigh—** he did mean to wound 
and torture me; and with the same 
object he persists in circulating what 
he calls his doubts. Meant me no ill! 
forsooth! why, my good God, sir, 
could any man be so stupid as not to 
perceive that the suggestion of such 
suspicions—absurd, contradictory, in- 
credible as they were—was precisely 
the thing to exasperate feelings, God 
knows, sufficiently troubled already ; 
and not content with raising the ques- 
tion, where it was scouted, as I said, 
as soon as named, the vindictive 
slanderer proceeds to propagate and 
publish his pretended surmises—d——n 
him !” 

«Mr. Marston, you will pardon me 
when I say that, as a Christian minis- 
ter, [ cannot suffer a spirit so ill as 
that you manifest, and language so 
unseemly as that you have just uttered, 
to pass unreproved,” said Danvers, 
solemnly. * If you will cherish those 
bitter and unchristian feelings, at least 
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for the brief space that I am with you, 
command your fierce, unbecoming 
words.” 

Marston was about to make a sneer- 
ing retort, but restrained himself, and 
turned his head away. 

* The wretched man himself ap- 
pears now very anxious to make some 
further disclosures,” resumed Doctor 
Danvers, after a pause, * and I recom- 
mended him to make them to you, Mr. 
Marston, as the most natural deposi- 
tory of such a statement.” 

“ Well, Mr. Danvers, to cut the 
matter short, as it appears that a con- 
fession of some sort is to be made, be 
it so. I will attend and receive it. 
The judges will not be here for eight 
or ten weeks to come, so there is no 
great hurry about it. I shall ride 
down to the town, and see him in the 

With this assurance, Marston part- 
ed from the old clergyman, and rode 
on alone through the furze and fern of 
his wild and sombre park. 

After supper that evening, Marston 
found himself alone in the parlour with 
his wife. Mrs. Marston availed her- 
self of the opportunity to redeem her 
pledge to Mademoiselle de Barras. 
She was not aware of the strange in- 
terview which had taken place between 
him and the lady for whom she plead- 
ed. The result of her renewed en- 
treaties perhaps the reader has antici- 
pated. Marston listened, doubted— 
listened, hesitated again—put ques- 
tions, pondered the answers—debated 
the matter inwardly, and at last gruffly 
consented to give the young lady an- 
other trial, and permit her to remain 
for some time longer. Poor Mrs. Mars- 
ton, little suspecting the dreadful 
truth, overwhelmed her husband with 
gratitude for granting to her entrea- 
ties (as he had predetermined to do) 
this fatal boon. Not caring to protract 
this scene—either from a disinclination 
to listen to expréssions of affection, 
which had long lost their charm for 
him, and had become even positively 
distasteful, or perhaps from some in- 
stinctive recoil from the warm expres- 
sion of gratitude from lips which, were 
the truth revealed, might justly have 
trembled with execration and reproach, 
he abruptly left the room, and Mrs. 
Marston, full of her good news, has- 
tened, in the kindness of her heart, to 
communicate the fancied result of her 
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advocacy to Mademoiselle de Bar- 
ras. 

It was about a week after this, that 
Marston was one evening surprised in 
his study by the receipt of the follow- 
ing letter from Dr. Danvers :— 


«My pear Sir,—You will be 
shocked to hear that Merton is most 
dangerously ill, and at this moment in 
imminent peril. He is thoroughly 
conscious of his situation, and himself 
regards it as a merciful interposition 
of Providence to spare him the dis- 
grace and terror of the dreadful fate 
which he anticipated. The unhappy 
man has twice repeated his anxious 
desire, this day, to state some facts 
connected with the murder of the late 
Sir Wynston Berkley, which, he says, 
it is of the utmost moment that you 
should hear. He says that he could 
not leave the world in peace without 
having made this disclosure, which he 
especially desires to make to yourself, 
and entreats that you will come to re- 
ceive his communication as early as 
you can in the morning. This is in- 
deed needful, as the physician says 
that he is fast sinking. I offer no 
apology for adding my earnest solicita- 
tions to those of the dying man; and 
am, dear sir, your very obedient ser- 
vant, «J, DANVERS.” 


‘** He regards it as a merciful inter- 
position of Providence!” muttered 
Marston, as he closed the letter, with 
asneer. ‘* Well, some men have odd 
notions of mercy and providence, to be 
sure ; but if it pleases him, certainly J 
shall not complain, for one.” 

Marston was all this evening in bet- 
ter spirits than he had enjoyed for 
months, or even years. A mountain 
seemed to have been lifted from his 
heart. He joined in the conversation 
during and after supper, listened with 
apparent interest, talked with anima- 
tion, and even laughed and jested. It 
is needless to say all this flowed not 
from the healthy cheer of a heart at 
ease, but from the excited and almost 
feverish sense of sudden relief. 

Next morning, Marston rode into 
the old-fashioned assize town, at the 
further end of which the dingy and 
grated front of the jail looked warn- 
ingly out upon the rustic passengers. 
He passed the sentries, and made his 
inquiries of the official at the hatch. 
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He was relieved from the necessity of 
pushing these into detail, however, by 
the appearance of the physician, who 
at that moment passed from the in- 
terior of the prison. 

*“ Doctor Danvers told me he ex- 
pected to see you here this morning,” 

said the medical man, after the cus- 
tomary salutation had been inter- 
changed. ‘ Your call, I believe, is 
connected with the prisoner John Mer- 
ton ?” 

*¢ Yes, sir, so it is,” said Marston. 
“Ts he in a condition, pray, to make a 
state —_ of considerable length ?” 

Far from it, Mr. Marston; he 
or but a few hours to live,” answered 
the physician, “and is now inSensible ; 
but I believe he last night saw Doctor 
Danvers, and told him whatever was 
weighing upon his mind.” 

“6 Ha !—and can you say where Dr. 
Danvers now is?” “inquired Marston, 
anxiously and hurriedly. Not here, 
is he ?” 

«No; but I saw him, as I came 
here, not ten minutes since, ride into 
the town. It is market-day, and you 
will probably find him somewhere in 
the high street for an hour or two to 
come,” answered he. 

Marston thanked him, and, lost in 
abstraction, rode down to the little 
inn, entered a sitting-room, and wrote 
a hurried line to Dr. Danvers, entreat- 
ing his attendance there, as a place 
where they might converse less inter- 
ruptedly than in the street ; and com- 
mitting this note to the waiter, with 
the injunction to deliver it at once, 
and the information where Dr. Dan. 
vers was probably to be found, he 
awaited, with intense and agitating 
anxiety, the arrival of the clergyman. 

It was not for nearly ten minutes, 
however, which his impatience magni- 
fied into an eternity, that the well- 
known voice of Dr. Danvers reached 
him from the little hall. It was in 
vain that Marston strove to curb his 
violent agitation: his heart swelled as 
if it would smother him; he felt, as it 
were, the chill of death pervade his 
frame, and he could scarcely see the 
door through which he momentarily 
expected the entrance of the clergy- 
man. 

A few minutes more, and Dr. Dan- 
vers entered the little apartment, 

«* My dear sir,” said he, gravely and 
earnestly, as he grasped the cold hand 
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of Marston, “Iam rejoiced to see 
you. I have matters of great mo- 
ment and the strangest mystery to lay 
before you.” 

«I dare say—I was sure—that is, I 
suspected so much,” answered Mars- 
ton, breathing fast, and looking very 
pale. ‘I heard at the prison that the 
murderer, Merton, was fast dying, and 
now is in an unconscious state; and 
from the physician, that you had seen 
him, at his urgent entreaty, last night. 
My mind misgives me, sir. I fear I 
know not what. I long, yet dread, to 
hear the wretched man’s confession. 
For God's sake tell me, does it impli- 
cate anybody else in his guilt ?” 

“No; no one specifically; but it 
has thrown a hideous additional mys- 
tery over the occurrence. Listen to 
me, my dear sir, and the whole narra- 
tive, as he stated it to me, shall be 
related now to you,” said Dr. Danvers. 

Marston had closed the door care- 
fully, and they sate down together at 
the further end of the apartment. 
Marston, breathless and ghastly pale; 
his lips compressed—his brows knit— 
and his dark, dilated gaze, fixed im- 
movably upon the speaker. Mr. Dan- 
vers, on the other hand, tranquil and 
solemn, and with, perhaps, some shade 
of awe overcasting the habitual sweet- 
ness of his countenance. 

«* His confession was a strange one,” 
renewed Dr. Danvers, shaking his 
head gravely. He said that the first 
idea of the crime was suggested by 
Sir Wynston’s man accidentally men- 
tioning, a few days after their arrival, 
that his master slept with his bank-notes, 
to the amount of some hundreds of 
pounds, in a pocket-book under his pil- 
low. He declared that as the man men- 
tioned this circumstance, something 
muttered the infernal suggestion in his 
ear, and from that moment he was 
the slave of that one idea; it was 
ever present with him. He contended 
against it in vain—he dreaded and ab- 
horred it; but still it possessed him ; 
he felt his power of resistance yield- 
ing. This horrible stranger which 
had stolen into his heart, waxed in 
power and importunity, and tormented 
him day and night. He resolved to 
fly from the house. He gave notice 
to you and Mrs. Marston of his in- 
tended departure ; but accident pro- 
tracted his stay until that fatal night 
which sealed his doom. ‘The influence 


which had mastered him, forced him 
to rise from his bed, and take the 
knife—the discovery of which after- 
wards helped to convict him—and led 
him to Sir Wynston’s chamber; he 
entered—it was a moonlight night.” 

Here the clergyman, glancing round 
the room, lowered his voice, and ad- 
vanced his lips so near to Marston 
that their heads nearly touched. In 
this tone and attitude he continued his 
narrative for a few minutes. At the 
end of this brief space, Marston rose up 
slowly, and with a movement back- 
ward, every feature stung with horror, 
and saying, in a long whisper, the one 
word, “yes,” which seemed like the 
hiss of a snake before he makes his last 
deadly spring. Both were silent for a 
time. At last Marston broke out with 
hoarse vehemence— 

* Dreadful — horrible — oh, God! 
God !—my God! how frightful !” 

And throwing himself into a chair, 
he clasped his hands across his eyes 
and forehead, while the sweat of agony 
literally poured down his pale face. 

“ Truly it is so,” said the clergy- 
man, scarcely above his breath ; and, 
after a long interval—“ horrible, in- 
deed |” 

“ Well,” said Marston, rising sud- 
denly to his feet, wiping the dews of 
horror from his face, and looking 
wildly round, like one newly waked 
from a nightmare, “ I must make the 
most of this momentous and startling 
disclosure. I shall spare no pains to 
come at the truth,” said he, energeti- 
cally. Meanwhile, my dear sir, for 
the sake of justice and of mercy, ob- 
serve secrecy. Leave me to sift this 
matter ; give no note anywhere that 
we suspect. Observe this reserve and 
security, and with it, detection will 
follow. Breathe but one word, and 
you arm the guilty with double cau- 
tion, and turn licentious gossip loose 
upon the fame of an innocent and 
troubled family. Once more I in- 
treat—I expect—I implore silence— 
silence, at least, for the present — 
silence !” 

‘I quite agree with you, my dear 
Mr. Marston,” answered Dr. Danvers. 
“T have not divulged ong syllable of that 
poor wretch’s confession, save to your- 
selfalone. You, as a magistrate, a re- 
lative of the murdered gentleman, and 
the head of that establishment amony 
whom the guilt rests, are invested 
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with an interest in detecting, and 
powers of siffing the truth in this 
matter, such as none other possesses. 
I clearly see with you, too, the inex- 
pediency and folly of talking, for talk- 
ing’s sake, of this affair. I mean to 
keep my counsel, and shall most as- 
suredly, irrespectively even of your 
request—which should, however, of 
course, have weight with me—main- 
tain a strict and cautious silence upon 
this subject.” 

Some little time longer they re- 
mained together, and Marston, buried 
in strange thoughts, took his leave, 
and rode slowly back to Dunoran. 

Months passed away—a year, and 
more—and though no new character 
appeared upon the stage, the relations 
which had subsisted among the old 
ones became, in some respects, very 
materially altered. A gradual and 
disagreeable change came over Made- 
moiselle de Barras’ manner; her 
affectionate attentions to Mrs. Mars- 
ton became less and less frequent ; 
nor was the change merely confined 
to this growing coldness; there was 
something of a positive and still more 
unpleasant kind in the alteration which 
we have noted. There was a cer- 
tain independence and insouciance, con- 
veyed in a hundred intangible but sig- 
nificant little incidents and looks—a 
something which, without being open 
to formal rebuke or remonstrance, yet 
bordered, in effect, upon impertinence, 
and even insolence. This indescrib- 
able and provoking self-assertion, im- 
plied in glances, tones, emphasis, and 
general bearing, surprised Mrs. Mars- 
ton far more than it irritated her. 
As often as she experienced one of 
these studied slights or insinuated 
impertinences, she revolved in her own 
mind all the incidents of their past in- 
tercourse, in the vain endeavour to 
recollect some one among them which 
could possibly account for the offen- 
sive change so manifest in the conduct 
of the young Frenchwoman. 

Mrs. Marston, although she some. 
times rebuked these artful affronts by 
a grave look, a cold tone, or a distant 
manner, yet had too much dignity to 
engage in a petty warfare of annoy- 
ance, and had, in reality, no substan- 
tial and well-defined ground of com- 
plaint against her, such as would have 
warranted her either in taking the 
young lady herself to task, or in bring- 
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ing her conduct under the censure of 
Marston. 

One evening it happened that Mrs. 
Marston and Mademoiselle de Barras 
had been left alone together after the 
supper-party had dispersed. They 
had been for a long time ‘silent, and 
Mrs. Marston resolved to improve the 
téte-d-téte, for the purpose of eliciting 
from mademoiselle an explanation of 
her strange behaviour. 

** Mademoiselle,” said she, * I have 
lately observed a very marked change 
in your conduct to me.” 

** Indeed!” said the Frenchwoman. 

* Yes, mademoiselle; you must be 
yourself perfectly aware of that change ; 
it is a studied and intentional altera- 
tion,” continued Mrs. Marston, in a 
gentle but dignified tone; “and al- 
though I have felt some doubt as to 
whether it were advisable, so long as 
you observe toward me the forms of 
external respect, and punctually dis- 
charge the duties you have under- 
taken, to open any discussion whatever 
upon the subject; yet I have thought 
it better to give you a fair opportunity 
of explaining frankly, should you de- 
sire to do so, the feelings and impres- 
sions under which you are acting.” 

« Ah, you are very obliging, ma- 
dame,” said she, coolly. 

“It is quite clear, mademoiselle, 
that you have either misunderstood 
me, or that you are dissatisfied with 
your situation among us: your con- 
duct cannot otherwise be accounted 
for,” said Mrs. Marston, gravely. 

«* My conduct—ma foi! what con- 
duct ?” retorted the handsome French- 
woman, confidently, and with a dis- 
dainful glance. 

“If you question the fact, made- 
moiselle,” said the elder lady, ‘it is 
enough. Your ungracious manner 
and ungentle looks, I presume, arise 
from some apparently sufficient and 
well-defined cause, of which, however, 
1 know nothing.” 

‘* I really was not aware,” said Ma- 
demoiselle de Barras, with a superci- 
lious smile, “that my looks and my 
manner were subjected to so rigid a 
criticism, or that it was my duty to 
regulate both according to so nice 
and difficult a standard.” 

‘© Well, mademoiselle,” continued 
Mrs. Marston, “ it is plain that what- 
ever may be the cause of your dissatis- 
faction, you are resolved against con- 
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fiding it to me. I only wish to know 
frankly from your own lips, whether 
you have formed a wish to leave this 
situation: if so, I entreat of you to 
declare it freely.’ 

* You are very obliging, indeed, 
madame,” said the pretty foreigner, 
drily, “ but I have no such wish, at 
least at present.” 

** Very well, mademoiselle,” replied 
Mrs. Marston, with gentle dignity ; I 
regret your want of candour, on your 
own account. You would, I am sure, 
be much happier, were you to deal 
frankly with me.” 

«¢ May I now have your permission, 
madame, to retire to my room ?” asked 
the French girl, rising, and making a 
low courtesy—“that is, if madame 
has nothing further to censure.” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle; I have 
nothing further to say,” replied the 
elder lady. 

The Frenchwoman made another 
and a deeper courtesy, and withdrew. 
Mrs. Marston, however, heard, as she 

was designed to do, the young lady 
tittering and whispering to herself, as 
she lighted her candle in the hall. 
This scene mortified and grieved poor 
Mrs. Marston inexpressibly. She was 
little, if at all, accessible to emo- 
tions of anger, and certainly none such 
mingled in the feelings with which she 
regarded Mademoiselle de Barras. But 
she had found in this girl a compa- 
nion, and even a confidante in her me- 
lancholy solitude; she had believed 
her affectionate, sympathetic, tender, 
and the disappointment was as bitter 
as unimagined. 

The annoyances which she was fated 
to receive from Mademoiselle de Bar- 
ras, were destined, however, to grow 
in number and in magnitude. The 
Frenchwoman sometimes took a fancy, 
for some unrevealed purpose, to talk 
a good deal to Mrs. Marston, and on 
such occasions would persist, notwith- 
standing that lady’s marked reserve 
and discouragement, i in chatting away, 
as if she were conscious that her gon- 
versation was the most welcome enter- 
tainment possible to her really unwil- 
ling auditor. No one of their inter- 
views did she ever suffer to close with- 
out in some way or other suggesting or 
insinuating something meres and 
untold to the prejudice of Mr. Mars- 
ton. Those vague and intang ible 
whose meaning, for an instant legible 
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and terrific, seemed in another mo- 
ment to dissolve and.disappear, tor- 
tured Mrs. Marston like the intrusions 
of some spectre, vanishing as soon as 
revealed ; and this, along with the por- 
tentous change, rather felt than visible, 
in mademoiselle’s conduct toward her, 
invested the beautiful Frenchwoman, 
in the eyes of her former friend and 
patroness, with an indefinable cha- 
racter that was not only repulsive but 
formidable. 

Mrs. Marston's feelings with re- 
spect to this person were still further 
disturbed by the half-conveyed hints 
and inuendoes of her own maid, who 
never lost an opportunity of insinuat- 
ing her intense dislike of the French- 
woman, and appeared perpetually to 
be upon the very verge of making 
some explicit charges, or some shock- 
ing revelations, respecting her, which, 
however, she as invariably evaded; 
and even when Mrs. Marston once or 
twice insisted upon her explaining her 
meaning distinctly, she eluded her mis- 
tress’s desire, and left her still in the 
same uneasy uncertainty. 

Marston, on his part, however much 
his conduct might tend to confirm sus- 
picion, certainly did nothing to dissi- 
ee the painful and undefined appre- 
1ensions respecting himself, which 
Mademoiselle de Barras, with such 
malign and mysterious industry, la- 
boured to raise. His spirits and tem- 
per were liable to strange fluctuations. 
In the midst of that excited gaiety, to 
which, until lately, he had been so 
long a stranger, would sometimes in- 
tervene paroxysms of the blackest 
despair, all the ghastlier for the con- 
trast, and with a suddenness so abrupt 
and overwhelming, that one might have 
fancied him crossed by the shadow of 
some terrific apparition, unseen by all 
but his own fascinated gaze. Sometimes, 
for a whole day, or even more, he 
would withdraw himself from the so- 
ciety of his family, and, in morose and 
moody solitude, take his meals alone in 
his library, and steal out unattended to 
wander among the thickets and glades 
of his park. Sometimes, again, he 
would sit for hours in the room which 
had been Sir Wynston’s, and, with a 
kind of horrible resolution, often loi- 
ter there till after nightfall, In such 
hours, the servants would listen with 
curious awe, as they heard his step, 
pacing to and fro, in that deserted and 
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inauspicious chamber, while his voice, 
in broken sentences, was also imper- 
fectly audible, as if maintaining a mut- 
tered dialogue. These eccentric prac- 
tices gradually invested him, in the 
eyes of his domestics, with a certain 
preternatural mystery, which enhanced 
the fear with which they habitually 
regarded him, and was subsequently 
confirmed by his giving orders to have 
the furniture taken out of the ominous 
suite of rooms, and the doors nailed up 
and secured. He gave no reason for 
this odd and abrupt measure, and gos- 
sip of course reported that the direc- 
tion had originated in his having en- 
countered the spectre of the murdered 
baronet, in one of these strange and 
unseasonable visits to the scene of the 
fearful catastrophe. 

In addition to all this, Marston's 
conduct towards his wife became 
strangely capricious. He avoided her 
society more than ever, and when he 
did happen to exchange a few words 
with her, they were sometimes harsh 
and violent, and, at others, remorse- 
fully gentle and sad, and this without 
any changes of conduct upon her part 
to warrant the wayward uncertainty 
of histreatment. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, Mrs. Marston’s unhappi- 
ness and uneasiness greatly increased. 
Mademoiselle de Barras, too, upon 
several late occasions, had begun to 
assume a tone of authority and dicta- 
tion which justly offended the mistress 
ofthe establishment. Meanwhile Char- 
les Marston had returned to Oxford, 
and Rhoda, no longer enjoying those 
happy walks with her brother, which 
had been made still more happy by 
their often leading her into the society 
of her young neighbours of Newton 
Park, pursued her light and easy stu- 
dies with Mademoiselle de Barras, and 
devoted her leisure hours to the loved 
society of her mother. 

One day Mrs. Marston, sitting in 
her own room with Rhoda, had hap- 
pened to call in her own maid, to take 
down and carefully dust some richly- 
bound volumes which filled a bookcase 
in the little chamber. 

“You have been crying, Willett,” 
said Mrs. Marston, observing that the 
young woman’s eyes were red and 
swollen. 

** Indeed and I was, ma’am,” she re- 
plied, reluctantly, “ and I could not 
help it, so I could not.” 
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** Why, what has happened to vex 
you—has any one ill-treated you ?” 
said Mrs. Marston, who had an esteem 
for the poor girl. ‘“ Come—come— 
you must not fret about it; only tell 
me what has vexed you. Come, come, 
you really must not be foolish.” 

‘Oh! ma’am, no one has ill-used 
me, ma’am ; but I can’t but be vexed 
sometimes, ma’am, and fretted to see 
how things is going on. I have one 
wish—just one wish, ma’am—and if I 
got that, I'd ask no more,” said the 
girl. 

“And what is it?” asked Mrs. 
Marston ; “ what do you wish for ?— 
speak plainly, Willett, what is it ?” 

«* Ah! ma’am, if I said it maybe you 
might not be pleased. Don’t ask me, 
ma'am,” said the girl, dusting the 
books very hard, and tossing them 
down again with angry emphasis. “ I 
don’t desire anybody’s harm, God 
knows, but for all that I wish what I 
wish, and that is the truth.” 

«* Why, Willett, I really cannot ac- 
count for your strange habit of lately 
hinting, and insinuating, and always 
speaking riddles, and refusing to ex- 
plain your meaning. What do you 
mean ?—speak plainly; if there are 
any dishonest practices going on, it is 
your duty to say so distinctly.” 

« Oh! ma’am, it is just a wish I 
have. I wish ; but it’s no matter. 
If I could once see the house clear of 
that Frenchwoman 

«If you mean Mademoiselle de Bar- 
ras, she is a lady,” interrupted Mrs. 
Marston. 

*¢ Well, ma’am, I beg pardon,” con- 
tinued the woman; “lady or no lady, 
it is all one to me; for Iam very 
sure, ma’am, she'll never leave the 
house till there is something bad comes 
about ; and—and I can’t bring 
myself to talk to you about her, ma’am. 
I can’t say what I want to tell you; 
but—but Oh, ma’am, for God’s 
sake, try and get her out, any way, no 
matter how—try and get rid of her.” 

As she said this, the poor girl burst 
into a passionate agony of tears, and 
Mrs. Marston and Rhoda looked on 
in silent amazement, while she for 
some minutes continued to sob and 
weep. 

The party were suddenly recalled 
from their various reveries by a knock 
at the chamber-door—it opened, and 
the subject of the girl’s deprecatory 
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entreaty entered. There was some- 
thing unusually excited and assured 
in Mademoiselle de Barras’ air and 
countenance ; perhaps she had a suspi- 
cion that she had been the topic of 
their conversation. At all events, she 
looked round upon them with a smile, 
in which there was something superci- 
lious, and even defiant; and, without 
waiting to be invited, sate herself down 
with a haughty air. 

“I was about to ask you to sit 
down, mademoiselle, but you have 
anticipated me,” said Mrs. Marston, 
gravely. ‘ You have something to 
say to me, I suppose; I am quite at 
leisure, so pray let me hear it now.’ 

« Thank you—thank you, madame,” 
replied ae, with a sharp, and even 
scornful glance; “I ought to have 
asked your permission to sit ; I forgot 
to do so; but you have condescended 
to give it without my doing so; that 
was very kind—very kind, indeed.” 

« But I wish to know, mademoi- 
selle, whether you have anything very 
particular to say to me?” said Mrs. 
Marston. 

“You wish to know !—and why, 
pray, madame?” asked Mademoiselle 
de Barras, sharply. 

‘“* Because, unless it is something 
very urgent, I should prefer your talk- 
ing to me some other time; as, at 
present, I desire to be alone with my 
daughter.” 

* Oh, ho! I ought to ask pardon 
again,” said mademoiselle, with the 
same glance, and the same smile. “I 
find I am de trop—quite in the way. 
Helas! I am very unfortunate to-day.” 

Mademoiselle de Barras made not 
the slightest movement, and it was 
evident that she was resolved to pro- 
long her stay, in sheer defiance of Mrs. 
Marston’s wishes. 

«© Mademoiselle, I conclude from 
your silence that you have nothing very 
pressing to say, and therefore must re- 
quest that you will have the goodness to 
leave me for the present,” said Mrs. 
Marston, who felt that the spirit of 
the French girl’s conduct was too ap- 
parent not to have been understood 
by Rhoda and the servant, and that 
it was of a kind, for example sake, 
impossible to be submitted to, or tole- 
rated. 

Mademoiselle de Barras darted a 
fiery and insolent glance at Mrs. Mar- 
ston, and was, doubtless, upon the 
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point of precipitating the open quarrel 
which was impending, by setting her 
authority at defiance ; but she checked 
herself, and changed her line of ope- 
rations. 

** We are not alone, madame,”’ she 
said, with a heightened colour, and a 
slight toss of the head. “ I was about 
to speak of Mr. Marston. I had some- 
thing—not much, I confess—to say ; 
but before servants I shan’t speak— 
nor, indeed, now at all. So, madame, 
as you desire it, I shall not further 
interrupt you. Come, Miss Rhoda, 
come to the music-room, if you please, 
and finish your practice for to-day.” 

“ You forget, mademoiselle, that I 
wish to have my daughter with me at 
present,” said Mrs. Marston. 

Tam very sorry, madame,” said 
the French lady, with the same height- 
ened colour and unpleasant smile, and 
her finely-pencilled brows just discern- 
ibly knit, so as to give a novel and 
menacing expression to her beautiful 
face—* [ am very sorry, madame, but 
she must, so long as I remain account- 
able for her education, complete her 
allotted exercises at the appointed 
hours; and nothing shall, I assure 
you, with my consent, interfere with 
these duties. Come, Miss Rhoda, pre- 
cede me, if you please, to the music- 
room. Come, come.” 

“* Stay where you are, Rhoda,” said 
Mrs. Marston, firmly and gently, and 
betraying no symptom of excitement, 
except in a slight tremor of her voice, 
and a faint flush upon her cheek.— 
** Stay where you are, my dear child. 
I am your mother, and, next to your 
father, have the first claim upon your 
obedience. Mademoiselle,” she con- 
tinued, addressing the Frenchwoman, 
calmly but firmly, “my daughter will 
remain here for some time longer, and 
you will have the goodness to with- 
draw. I insist upon it, Mademoiselle 
de Barras.” 

*¢ T will not leave the room, I assure 
you, madame, without my pupil,” re- 
torted mademoiselle, with resolute in- 
solence. ‘* Your~husband, madame, 
has invested me with this authority 
over my pupil, and she shall obey me. 
Miss Rhoda, I say again, go down to 
the music-room.” 

** Remain where you are, Rhoda,” 
said Mrs. Marston again. ‘ Made- 
moiselle, you have long been acting as 
if your object were to provoke me to 
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part with you. I find it impossible 
any longer to overlook this grossly dis- 
respectful conduct—conduct of which 
I had, indeed, believed you absolutely 
incapable. Willett,” she continued, 
addressing the maid, who was evidently 
bursting with rage at the scene she 
had just witnessed—* your master is, 
I believe, in the library—go down, and 
tell him that I entreat him to come 
here immediately.” 

The maid started on her mission 
with angry alacrity, darting a venom- 
ous glance at the handsome French- 
woman as she passed. 

Mademoiselle de Barras, meanwhile, 
sate, listless and defiant, in her chair, 
and tapping her little foot with angry 
excitement upon the floor. Rhoda 
sate close by her mother, holding her 
hand fast, and looking frightened, per- 
plexed, and as if she were on the point 
of weeping. Mrs. Marston, though 
flushed and excited, yet maintained 
her dignified and grave demeanour. 
And thus, in silence, did they all three 
await the arrival of the arbiter to 
whom Mrs. Marston had so promptly 
appealed. 

A few minutes more, and Marston 
entered the room. Mademoiselle’s ex- 
pression changed as he did so to one 
of dejected and sorrowful submission ; 
and, as Marston’s eye lighted upon her, 
his brow darkened, and his face grew 
pale. 

« Well, well—what is it ?—what is 
all this?” he said, glancing with a 
troubled eye from one to the other. 
‘Speak, some one. Mrs. Marston, 
you sent for me—what is it ?” 

«T want to know, Mr. Marston, 
from your own lips,” said the lady, in 
reply, “whether Rhoda is to obey me 
or Mademoiselle de Barras ?” 

‘* Bah !—a question of women’s pre- 
rogative,” said Marston, with mutter- 
ed vehemence. 

* Of a wife's and a mother’s prero- 
gative, Richard,” said Mrs. Marston, 
with gentle emphasis ; “a very simple 
question, and one Ishould have thought 
needing no deliberation to decide it.” 

“‘ Well, child,” said he, turning to 
Rhoda, with angry irony, “ pray what 
is all this fuss about? You areavery 
ill-used young lady, I dare aver. Pray 
what cruelties does Mademoiselle de 
Barras propose inflicting upon you, 
that you need to appeal thus to your 
mother for protection ?” 
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*¢ You quite mistake me, Richard,” 
interposed Mrs. Marston; ‘ Rhoda 
is perfectly passive in this matter. I 
simply wish to learn from you, in 
mademoiselle’s presence, whether I 
or she is to command my daugh- 
ter ?” 

“© Command !” said Marston, evad- 
ing the direct appeal ; ‘and pray what 
is all this commanding about ?—what 
do you want the girl to do?” 

“IT wish her to remain here with 
me for alittle time, and mademoiselle, 
knowing this, desires her instantly to 
go to the music-room, and leave me. 
That is all,” said Mrs. Marston. 

“ And pray, is there nothing to 
make her going to the music-room 
advisable or necessary? Has she no 
music to learn, or studies to pursue ? 
Psha! Mrs. Marston, what needs all 
this noise about nothing? Go, miss,” 
he added, sharply and peremptorily, 
addressing Rhoda—“ go this moment 
to the music-room.” 

The girl glided from the room, and 
mademoiselle, as she followed, shot a 
glance at Mrs. Marston, which wound- 
ed and humbled her in the dust. 

“Oh! Richard, Richard, if you 
knew all, you would not have sub- 
jected me to this indignity,” she said ; 
and throwing her arms about his neck, 
she wept, for the first time for many 
a long year, upon his breast. 

Marston was embarrassed and agi- 
tated. He disengaged her arms from 
his neck, and placed her gently in a 
chair. She sobbed on for some time 
in silence—a silence which Marston 
himself did not essay to break. He 
walked to the door, apparently with 
the intention of leaving her. He he- 
sitated, however, and returned; took 
a hurried turn through the room; 
hesitated again; sat down; then re- 
turned to the door, not to depart, but 
to close it carefully, and walked 
gloomily to the window, whence he 
looked forth, buried in agitating and 
absorbing thoughts. 

« Richard, to you this seems a tri- 
fling thing; but indeed it is not so,” 
said Mrs. Marston, sadly. 

* You are very right, Gertrude,” 
he said, quickly, and almost with a 
start ; ‘it is very far from a trifling 
thing ; it is very important.” 

“ You don’t blame me, Richard?” 
said she. 

‘¢ I blame nobody,” said he. 
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“Indeed I never meant to offend 
you, Richard,” she urged. 

“Of course not; no, no; I never 
said so,” he interrupted, sarcastically ; 
“‘ what could you gain by that ?” 

“ Oh! Richard, better feelings have 
governed me,” she said, in a melan- 
choly and reproachful tone. 

** Well, well, I suppose so,” he said; 
and after an interval, he added, ab- 
stractedly, “ This cannot, however, 
go on; no, no—it cannot. Sooner 
or later, it must have come ; better at 
once—better now.” 

“What do you mean, Richard?” 
she said, greatly alarmed, she knew 
not why. “ What are you resolving 
upon? Dear Richard, in mercy tell 
me. I implore of you, tell me.” 

« Why, Gertrude, you seem to me 
to fancy that, because I don’t talk 
about what is passing, that I don’t see 
it either. Now this is quite a mis- 
take,” said Marston, calmly and reso- 
lutely. ‘Ihave long observed your 
growing dislike of Mademoiselle de 
Barras. I have thought it over; this 
Sracas of to-day has determined me— 
it is decisive. I suppose you now 
wish her to go, as earnestly as you 
once wished her to stay. You need 
not answer. I know it. I neither 
ask nor care to whose fault J am to 
attribute these changed feelings—fe- 
male caprice accounts sufficiently for 
it; but whatever the cause, the effect 
is undeniable; and the only way to 
deal satisfactorily with it, is to dismiss 
mademoiselle peremptorily and at 
once. You need take no part in the 
matter; I take it all upon myself. 
To-morrow morning she shall have 
left this house. I have said it, and 
am perfectly resolved.” 

As he thus spoke, as if to avoid the 
possibility of any further discussion, 
he turned abruptly from her, and left 
the room. 

The extreme agitation which she had 
just undergone, combined with her phy- 
sical delicacy to bring on an hysterical 
attack ; and poor Mrs. Marston, with 
an aching head and a heavy heart, lay 
down upon her bed. She had swal- 
lowed an opiate, and before ten o’clock 
upon that night, an eventful one as it 
proved, she had sank into a profound 
slumber. 

Some hours after this, she became 
in a confused way conscious of her 
husband's presence in the room. He 
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was walking, with an agitated mien, 
up and down the chamber, and cast- 
ing from time to time looks of great 
trouble toward the bed where she lay. 
Though the presence of her husband 
was a strange and long unwonted oc- 
currence there, and at such an 
hour, and though she felt the strange- 
ness of the visit, the power of the 
opiate overwhelmed her so, that she 
could only see this apparition gliding 
back and forward before her with the 
passive wonder and curiosity with 
which one awaits the issue of an inte- 
resting dream. 

For a time she lay once more in an 
uneasy sleep; but still, throughout 
even this, she was conscious of his 
presence; and when, a little while 
after, she again saw him, he was not 
walking to and fro before the foot of 
the bed, but sitting beside her, with 
one hand laid upon the pillow on which 
her head was resting, the other sup- 
porting his chin. He was looking 
steadfastly upon her, with a changed 
face, an expression of bitter sorrow, 
compuuction, and tenderness. There 
was not one trace of sternness; all 
was softened. The look was what 
she fancied he might have turned upon 
her had she lain there dead, ere yet 
the love of their early and _ ill-fated 
union had grown cold in his heart. 
There was something in it which re- 
minded her of days and feelings, gone 
never toreturn. And while she looked 
in his face with a sweet and mournful 
fascination, tears unconsciously wet 
the pillow on which her poor head was 
resting. Unable to speak, unable to 
move, she heard him say— 

“It was not your fault, Gertrude— 
it was not yours, nor mine. There is 
a destiny in these things too strong 
for us. Past is past—what is done, 
is done for ever; and even were it all 
to do over again, what power have 
I to mend it! No, no; how could I 
contend against the combined power 
of passions, circumstances, . influences 
—in a word, of Fate? You have 
been good and patient, while Z but 
no matter. Your lot, Gertrude, is a 
happier one than mine.” 

Mrs. Marston heard him and saw 
him, but she had not the power, nor 
even the will, herself to speak or move. 
He appeared before her passive sense 
like the phantasm of a dream. He 
stood up at the bedside, and looked 
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on her steadfastly, with the same me- 
lancholy expression. For a moment 
he stooped over her, as if about to 
kiss her face, but checked himself, 
stood erect again at the bedside, then 
suddenly turned—the curtain fell back 
into its place, and she saw him no 
more. 

With a strange mixture of sweet 
and bitter feelings, this vision rested 
upon the memory of Mrs. Marston, 
until, gradually, deep slumber again 
overcame her senses, and the incident 
and all its attendant circumstances 
faded into oblivion. 

It was past eight o’clock when 
Mrs. Marston awoke next morning. 
The sun was shining richly and chee- 
rily in at the windows; and as the 
remembrance of Marston’s visit to her 
chamber, and the unwonted manifes- 
tations of tenderness and compunction 
which accompanied it, returned, she 
felt something like hope and happiness, 
to which she had long been a stranger, 
flutter her heart. The pleasing reve- 
rie, to which she was yielding, was, 
however interrupted. ‘The sound of 
stifled sobbing in the room reached 
her ear, and, pushing back the bed- 
curtains, and leaning forward to look, 
she saw her maid, Willett, sitting 
with her back to the wall, crying bit- 
terly, and striving, as it seemed, to 
stifle her sobs with her apron, which 
was wrapped about her face. 

“ Willett— Willett, is it you who 
are sobbing? What is the matter 
with you, child?” said Mrs. Marston, 
anxiously. 

The girl checked herself, dried her 
eyes hastily, and walking briskly to a 
little distance, as if engaged in arrang- 
ing the chamber, she said, with an 
affectation of carelessness— 

* Oh, ma’am, it is nothing—nothing 
at all, indeed, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Marston remained silent for a 
time, while all her vague and agoniz- 
ing apprehensions returned. Mean- 
time the girl continued to shove the 
chairs hither and thither, and to ar- 
range and disarrange everything in 
the room, with a fidgety industry, in- 
tended to cover her agitation. A few 
minutes, however, served to weary 
her of this ; for she abruptly stopped, 
stood by the bedside, and, looking at 
her mistress, burst into tears. 

*“*Good God! what is it?” said 
Mrs. Marston, shocked and even ter- 
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rified, while new alarms displaced the 
old ones. “Is Miss Rhoda—can it 
be—is she—is my darling well ?” 

«Oh yes, ma’am,” answered the 
maid—* very well, ma'am ; she is up, 
and out walking, and knows nothing 
of all this.” 

«* All what ?” urged Mrs. Marston. 
« Tell me—tell me, Willett, what has 
happened. What is it? Speak, child 
—say what it is.” 

‘Oh, ma’am—oh, my poor, dear 
mistress!” continued the girl, and 
stopped, almost stifled with sobs. 

« Willett, you must speak — you 
must say what is the matter. I im- 
plore of you—I desire you!” urged 
the distracted lady. Still the girl, 
having made one or two ineffectual 
efforts to speak, continued to sob. 

** Willett, you will drive me mad. 
For mercy’s sake—for God’s sake, 
speak—tell me what it is!” cried the 
unhappy lady. 

«© Oh, ma’am, it is—it is about the 
master,” sobbed the girl. 

«‘ Why he can’t—he has not—Oh, 
merciful God! he has not hurt him- 
self!” she almost screamed. 

«* No, ma’am—no—not himself—no 
—no—but ” and again she hesi- 
tated. 

« But what? Speak out, Willett— 
dear Willett, have mercy on me, and 
speak out,” cried her wretched mis- 
tress. 

“Oh, ma'am, don’t be fretted— 
don’t take it to heart, ma’am,” said 
the maid, clasping her hands together 
in anguish. 

« Anything — anything, Willett — 
only speak at once,” she answered. 

** Well, ma’am, it is soon said—it 
is easy told. The master, ma’am— 
the master is gone with the French- 
woman; they went in the travelling 
coach last night, ma’am—he is gone 
away with her, ma’am—that is all.” 

Mrs. Marston looked at the girl 
with a gaze of stupified, stony terror 
—not a muscle of her face moved— 
not one heaving respiration showed 
that she was living. Motionless, with 
this fearful look fixed upon the girl, 
and her thin hands etretched towards 
her, she remained, second after se- 
cond; at last her outstretched hands 
began to tremble more and more vio- 
lently—and as if, for the first time the 
knowledge of his calamity had reached 
her—with acry, unearthly, as though 
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body and soul were parting, she fell 


back motionless in her bed. 
Several hours had passed before 


Mrs. Marston was restored to con- 
sciousness ; to this state of utter insen- 
sibility, one of silent, terrified stupor 
succeeded—and it was not until she 
saw her daughter Rhoda standing at 
her bedside, weeping, that she found 
voice and recollection to speak. 

“ My child—my darling—my poor 
child,” she cried, sobbing piteously, 


as she drew her to her heart, and- 


looked in her face alternately—“ my 
darling—my darling child.” 

Rhoda could only weep, and return 
her poor mother’s caresses in silence, 
Too young and inexperienced to un- 
derstand the full extent and nature of 
this direful calamity—the strange oc- 
currence—the general and apparent 
consternation of the whole household, 
and the spectacle of her mother’s 
agony, had filled her with fear, per- 
plexity, and anguish. Scared and 
stunned with a vague sense of danger, 
like a young bird, that, for the first 
time, cowers under a thunder-storm, 
she nestled in her mother’s bosom— 
there, with asense of protection, and 
with a feeling of boundless love and 
tenderness, she lay, frightened, won- 
dering, and weeping. 

Two or three days passed, and Dr. 
Danvers came and sate for several 
hours with poor Mrs. Marston. To 
comfort and console, were, of course, 
out of his power. The nature of the 
bereavement—far more terrible than 
death—its recent occurrence—the dis- 
tracting consciousness of all its com- 
plicated consequences—rendered this 
a hopeless task. She bowed herself 
under the blow, with the submission of 
a broken heart. The hope to which 
she had clung for years had vanished— 
the worst that ever her imagination 
feared, had come in earnest. 

One idea was now constantly present 
in her mind. She felt a sad, but im- 
movable assurance, that she should 
not live long, and the thought— 
* What will become of my darling, 
when I am gone—who will guard and 
love my child when I am in my grave— 
whom is she to look to for tenderness 
and protection then?” perpetually 
haurited her, and superadded the pangs 
‘of a still wilder despair to the desola- 
tion of a broken heart. 

It was not for more than a week 
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after this event, that, one day, Willett, 
with a certain air of anxious mystery, 
entered the silent and darkened cham- 
ber where Mrs. Marston lay—she had 
a letter in her hand—the seal and hand- 
writing were Mr. Marston’s. It was 
long before the injured wife was able 
to open it—when she did so, the fol- 
lowing sentences met her eye :— 


“ GertropeE—You can be ignorant 
neither of the nature, nor of the con- 
sequences of the decisive step I have 
taken—lI do not seek to excuse it. For 
the censure of the world—its meddling 
and mouthing hypocrisy—I care abso- 
lutely nothing—I have long set it at 
defiance—and you yourself, Gertrude, 
when you deliberately reconsider the 
circumstances of estrangement and 
coldness under which, though beneath 
the same roof, we have lived for 
years—without either sympathy or 
confidence, can scarcely—if at all— 
regret the rupture of a tie which had 
long ceased to be anything better than 
an irksome and galling formality—I 
do not desire to attribute to you the 
smallest blame. There was an incom- 
patibility, not of temper, but of feel- 
ings, which made us strangers, though 
calling one another man and wife— 
upon this fact I rest my own justifica- 
tion; our living together under these 
circumstances was, I dare say, equally 
undesired by us both. It was, in fact, 
but a deference to the formal hypo- 
crisy of the world. At all events, the 
irrevocable act which separates us for 
ever is done—and I have now merely 
to state so much of my intentions as 
may relate in anywise to your fu- 
ture arrangements. I have written to 
your cousin, and former guardian, 
Mr. Roe, telling him how matters 
stand between us. You, I told him, 
shall have, without opposition from 
me, the whole of your own fortune to 
your own separate use, together with 
whatever shall be mutually agreed 
upon as reasonable, from my income, 
for your support, and that of my 
daughter. It will be necessary to com- 
plete your arrangements with expedi- 
tion, as | purpose returning to Dunoran 
in about three weeks—and as, of 
course, a meeting between you and 
those by whom I shall be accompanied 
is wholly out of the question, you will 
see the expediency of losing no time in 
adjusting everything for your’s, and 
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my daughter’s departure. In the de- 
tails, of course, I shall not interfere. 
I think I have made myself clearly 
intelligible, and would recommend 
your communicating at once with Mr. 
Roe, with a view to completing tem- 
porary arrangements, until your final 
plans shall have been decided upon. 

« Ricwarp Marston.” 


The reader can easily conceive the 
feelings with which this letter was 


perused. We shall not attempt to- 


describe them ; nor shall we weary his 
patience by a detail of all the cir- 
cumstances attending Mrs. Marston’s 
departure. Suffice it to mention, 
that, in less than a fortnight after the 
receipt of the letter which we have 
just copied, she had for ever left the 
mansion of Dunoran. 

In a small house, in a sequestered 
part of the beautiful county of Wick- 
low, the residence of Mrs. Marston 
and her daughter was for the present 
fixed. And there, for a time, the 
heartbroken and desolate lady enjoyed, 
at least, the privilege of an immunity 
from the intrusions of all external 
troubles. But the blow, under which 
the feeble remains of her health and 
strength were gradually to sink, had 
struck too surely home—and, from 
month to month—almost from week 
to week—the progress of decay was 
perceptible. 

Meanwhile, though grieved and 
humbled, and longing to return to 
Ireland, to comfort his unhappy mo- 
ther, Charles Marston, for the pre- 
sent absolutely dependant upon his 
father, had no choice but to remain 
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at Oxford, and to pursue his studies 
there. 

At Dunoran, Marston and the partner 
of his guilt continued to live. The old 
servants were all gradually dismissed, 
and new ones hired by Mademoiselle de 
Barras. There they dwelt, shunned 
by everybody, in a stricter and more 


desolate seclusion than ever. The 
novelty of the unrestraint and licence 
of their new mode of life speedily passed 
away, and with it the excited and 
guilty sense of relief, which had for a 
time produced a false and hollow 
gaiety. The sense of security prompted 
in mademoiselle a hundred indulgences, 
which, in her former precarious posi- 
tion, she would not have dreamed of. 
Outbreaks of temper, sharp, and some- 
times violent, began to manifest them- 
selves on her part—and renewed dis- 
appointment, and blacker remorse, to 
darken the mind of Marston himself. 
Often, in the dead of night, the ser- 
vants would overhear their bitter and 
fierce altercations ringing through the 
melancholy mansion—and often the 
reckless use of terrible and mysterious 
epithets of crime. Their quarrels 
increased in violence and in fre- 
quency—and, before two years had 
passed, feelings of bitterness, hatred, 
and dread, alone seemed to subsist 
between them. Yet, upon Marston 
she continued to exercise a powerful 
and mysterious influence. There was 
a dogged, apathetic submission upon 
his part, and a growing insolence upon 
her’s, constantly more and more strik- 
ingly visible. Neglect, disorder, and 
decay, too, were more than ever appa- 
rent in the dreary air of the place. 
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AN EVENING’S GOSSIP ON NEW NOVELS.* 


A wet day, a novel, and a sofa! is 
the quaint aspiration of some clever 
fellow. He must be a clever fellow ; 
he is, at all events, one after our own 
heart. We can scarcely conceive 
a more agreeable combination of cir- 
cumstances than in some quiet, well- 
appointed country-house, where there 
are neither children nor dogs, save an 
elderly, apoplectic pointer, somnolent, 
but not snoring, on the hearth-rug ; 
where one can breakfast, how and 
and when one pleases ; where the ne- 
cessity of eating luncheon is not abso- 
lutely imperative; where the summons 
for the banquet does not resound from 
a bell, noisy as that of a parish church, 
but floats musically from a distance, 
reaching, with melodious sound, the 
ear of the guest, as he is arranging 
the glossy exuberance of his curls, or 
giving the final touch to that mystic 
tie, which sits with such appearance 
of careless ease (the true perfection of 
art). Should we ever be so fortunate 
as to possess a house of our own—we 
do not mean a smoky mansion in a 
square, commanding a prospect of 
faded laburnums, with dingy, town- 
built sparrows hopping about their 
branches—but a spacious villa, remote 
from cities, a prospect which is at pre- 
sent remote from us, “the tocsin of 
the soul” shall be sounded by some 
dulcet, soothing strains, proceeding 
from an instrument, upon the precise 
nature of which we have not as yet 
made up our minds. But we are 
digressing. It was one of those raw, 
foggy mornings in March, when 
the mist, which hung about the hills, 
was beginning to come down in a 
thick, continuous drizzle, which soon 
assumed the character of what the 
northern tongue calls an “ even-down 
pour,” that we, being pleasantly located 
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in an agreeable mansion, let down the 
Venetian blinds in the library thereof, 
vigorously stirred a fire, which blazed 
upon the ample hearth, and having 
wheeled over near it a luxurious 
lounger, placed one cushion under our 
head, and another for the more com- 
fortable repose of our feet, and then 
and there proceeded to peruse that 
book which stands the first upon our 
list. The first few pages, we must 
confess, rather tired us, but we turned 
them rapidly over, and found “ metal 
more attractive.” We were pleased ; 
proceeding further, we were charmed ; 
and as, towards the hour of noon, we 
finished the book, we closed it with 
the conviction, that it was one of the 
most agreeable and clever novels it 
had for a long time been our good 
fortune to peruse. The story is one 
of woman’s trials, a long and terrible 
struggle, and at last the final triumph 
of principle over passion. It has been 
said by some “ learned Theban,” that 
the points of view in which a novelist 
may be regarded are threefold—as a 
moralist, as an artist, and as an 
entertaining writer. We are not 
of opinion that much artistic power 
is displayed in these volumes, but 
the author has certainly contrived 
to unite in a most remarkable and 
felicitous manner, the first and the last 
of these canons of fiction. There is 
not to be found in her pages—for we 
take it for granted that this book is 
the work of a female pen—any new or 
great exhibition of character, nor 
much poetic conception. No flashes 
of wit, no piquancy of dialogue enli- 
vens it; but the story is well sustained 
and interesting; and when we have 
read to the conclusion, we feel that 
sort of regret which men exverience 
upon parting with some pleasant 
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friend, whose sentiments and feelings 
are congenial to our own. 

The heroine of the story is intro- 
duced to our notice as the helpless 
and orphan dependant of a rich, but 
heartless and unfeeling relative, one 
Mrs. Reed, by all the members of 
whose family she seems to be bullied 
and persecuted by turns. Her father 
had been a poor clergyman, and her 
mother having married contrary to 
the wishes of her own family, was dis- 
carded by them; and both her parents 
being carried off, within a year, by 
fever, she was left to the tender mer- 
cies of an unamiable aunt. After a va- 
riety of persecution, John, the school- 
boy of fourteen, “with a dingy and un- 
wholesome skin, bleared eye, and 
cheeks flabby from the frequent gorg- 
ing of sweetmeats,” amuses himself by 
throwing a book at the head of his or- 
phan cousin; aconflict ensues, the con- 
sequence of which is, that the unfortu- 
nate child is carried forcibly off, and 
locked up in a room where there is “a 
ghost,” or, what is pretty much the 
same, which she had been in the habit 
of hearing was haunted. It was a 
large, red, spare chamber, seldom slept 
in, with a big bed, like a hearse, in 
the centre, chill, solemn, and silent— 
unvisited save by the hebdomadal dust- 
ing of the housemaid, and conse- 
quently much frequented by spiders, 
as well as by the spirit of the defunct 
Mr. Reed, who had lain in state upon 
the great bed. The poor child, locked 
up for the space of a whole day in 
this dreary receptacle, at last, as the 
shades of twilight close around her, 
begins to lose courage—her agonized 
mind conjures up a thousand appre- 
hensions ; she endeavours to be firm, 
but cannot. At length, yielding to 
the influence ef vague and unaccount- 
able terror, she loses all command of 
herself, and uttering a series of fearful 
shrieks, falls into a sort of swoon, 
which brings on a serious illness, 
during the course of which, so much 
trouble and expense was caused to the 
amiable Mrs. Reed, that she at length 
came to the determination of sending 
her to an orphan asylum. The scene 
in the haunted red chamber is de- 
scribed with a powerful and vivid 
pen; but there is, in point of fine 
description at least, nothing better 
than the sketchof Mr. Brocklethurst— 
(what a capital name, too), the prin. 
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cipal of the orphan asylum, whither 
the hapless Jane Eyre is to be re- 
moved. One eventful morning in her 
most unhappy life she is summoned 
from the nursery—a merciless, but 
brief scrub with a coarse towel having 
previously been inflicted upon her face, 
and her unfortunate head subjected 
to the discipline of a scrubby brush ; 
she is introduced, trembling, to the 
awful region of the breakfast-room. 
Mrs. Reed occupies her usual seat by 
the fire-side—a signal is made to the 
little unfortunate to approach, and she 
is introduced to the “ stony stranger” 
by the brief formula of— 


‘««This is the little girl respecting 
whom I applied to you.’ 

‘© He, for it was a man, turned his 
head slowly towards where I stood, and 
having examined me with the two in- 
quisitive-looking grey eyes, which 
twinkled under a pair of heavy brows, 
said, plainly, and in a clear voice, ‘ Her 
size is small—what is her age?” 

“© ¢ Ten years.’ 

“© €So much,’ was the doubtful answer, 
and he prolonged his scrutiny some 
minutes. Presently he addressed me— 

“« «Your name, little girl ?’ 

‘* ¢ Jane Eyre, sir.’ 

“In uttering these words I looked 
up. He seemed to me a tall gentleman, 
but then I was very little; his features 
were large, and they, and all the lines 
of his face, were equally hard and 
firm. 

‘© * Well, Jane, and are you a good 
child ?’ 

‘* Impossible to reply to this in the 
affirmative, my little world held a con- 
trary opinion; I was silent. Mrs. Reed 
answered for me by an expressive shake 
of the head—‘ Perhaps the less said on 
that subject the better, Mr. Brockle- 
thurst.’ 

** «Sorry, indeed, to hear it; she and 
I must have some talk ;’ and bending 
from the perpendicular, he installed his 
person in the arm-chair opposite Mrs. 
Reed’s. ‘Come here,’ he said. 

** I stepped across the rug ; he placed 
me square and straight before him. 
What a face he had, now that it was 
almost ona level with mine !—what a 
great nose! and what a mouth! and 
what large, prominent teeth ! 

‘““*No sight so sad as that of a 
naughty child,’ he began, ‘ especially a 
naughty girl.’ 

‘**Do you say your prayers night 
and morning?’ continued my interro- 
gator. 

6 © Yes, sir.’ 

*** Do you read your bible ?’ 
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“* * Sometimes.’ 

*** With pleasure ?—are you fond of 
it ?’ 

***T like Revelations, and the book of 
Daniel, and Genesis, and a little bit of 
Exodus, and some parts of Kings and 
Chronicles, and Job and Jonah.’ 

“* And the Psalms? I hope you like 
them.’ 

‘© © No, sir.’ 

*“*No. Oh, shocking! I have a 
little boy younger than you, who knows 
six psalms by heart ; and when you ask 
him which he would rather have—a 
gingerbread nut to eat, or a verse of a 
psalm to learn, he says, oh, the verse 
ofa psalm. Angels sing psalms, says 
he; I will be an angel here below. He 
then gets two nuts in recompense for his 
infant piety.’ 

‘¢* Psalms are not interesting,’ I re- 
marked. 

“«Mr. Brocklethurst,’ interposed 
Mrs. Reed, ‘I believe I intimated in 
the letter which I wrote to you three 
weeks ago, that this little girl has not 
quite the character and dis sposition I 
could wish. Should you admit her into 
Lowood school, I should be glad if the 
superintendent ‘and teachers would kee 2p 
a strict eye on her, and above all, to 
guard against her worst fault, a ten- 
dency to deceit. I mention this in your 
hearing, Jane, that you may not at- 
tempt to impose on Mr, Brockle- 
thurst.’” 


With this kind and maternal expo- 
sition’ of her weak points, the unfor- 
tunate Jane Eyre is dismissed to Lo- 
wood Institution, a charity school 
where orphans were boarded at the 
extravagant rate of fifteen pounds per 
annum, and no extras. This asylum, 
founded partly by the subscription of 
benevolent ladies, turns out an exact 
counterpart of that abode in Yorkshire 
made justly celebrated by the pen of 
Mr. Dickens ; it is, in fact, a “* Dothe- 
girls Hall.” 

Arrived upon a bleak, cold, rainy 
evening in January, stiff with the fa- 
tigue of a journey of fifty miles, the 
wretched Jane is ushered into the 
schoolroom at Lowood, and seated on 
abench. As the word of command, 
issued from the lips of an austere 
governess, four tall girls fetch in the 
supper, which consists of a sumptuous 
supply of thin oaten cake, washed 
down by cold spring water. The next 
morning, cold and shivering, long be- 
fore day-break, a great bell was rung, 
and the miserable scholars were sum- 
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moned to the business of the school- 
room for two mortal hours, when break- 
fast was served, consisting of sundry 
bowls of thin, burnt porridge. Miserable 
as had been the system of persecution 
to which’Jane Eyre had been subjected 
by her er rucl aunt, this was worse ; yet 
several years of her life drag on, duri ing 
which her mind becomes stored with 
useful learning, and disciplined to en- 
counter the life of privation which she 
deemed lay before her. An infectious 
fever, produced by indifferent food and 
insufficient clothing, at length breaks 
out in the establishment of Lowood, 
and many of its unhappy inmates are 
relieved from their sufferings by the 
hand of death. The school is broken 
up. Jane Eyre, utterly cast off by 
her aunt, Mrs. Reed, ‘seeks for the 
situation of governess, for which she 
has qualified herself, and after several 
disappointments, succeeds in obtaining 
a place at Thornfield, the residence of 
Mr. Rochester, whose only daughter, 
a girl of some eight or nine years, it 
becomes her duty to instruct. 

Thornfield Hall, an ancient manor- 
house of stately proportions, situated 
in a retired and rural county, om 
a delightful change from Lowood. The 
establishment is presided over by a be- 
nevolent, elderly lady, Mrs. Fairfax by 
name, who receives the poor little 
governess with a friendly and affec- 
tionate welcome, to which she had 
long been unaccustomed. In this plea- 
sant and healthful retreat, the days 
glide rapidly and pleasantly along. 
Jane Eyre recovers her health, her 
spirits, and her looks. Mrs. Fairfax 
turns out to be what she at first ap- 
peared—a placid-tempered, good na- 
tured woman. The pupil is a lively 
and docile child, and the trio, with the 
exception of the domestics, have the 
quiet old manor-house to themselves, 
Mr. Rochester, the owner thereof, and 
the father of the little Adele, being 
seldom in the habit of visiting the 
country. The pictures of the old 
manor-house, and the scenery around 
it, are very charming, many of them 
drawn with exquisite skill; but we 
have not space or time to extract 
them. Our readers must (if they will 
not take our word for it) go and 
judge for themselves. 

The career of the little governess at 
Thornfield Hall proves to be a 
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smooth and happy one. Mrs. Fair- 
fax, the old housekeeper, is placid and 
good-tempered, and the pupil, though 
slightly spoiled, is lively and affection- 
ate by nature, and soon becomes at- 
tached to her instructress. But the 
little governess has an ambitious soul ; 
the tranquil monotony of a secluded 
country life becomes irksome to her. 
She is not one of that class who are 
satisfied “ with making puddings, knit- 
ting stockings, playing on the piano, 
and embroidering bags; she longs to 
play her part upon that busy scene of 
life ; she pants after intercourse with 
her kind, and longs to become ac- 
quainted with a variety of character, 
and if she does, her wish does not long 
remain unsatisfied; for on a certain 
clear, frosty evening near Christmas, 
by the light of * the low-gliding and 
pale-beaming sun, she takes a walk to 
Hay, a village adjoining, for the pur- 

pose of dropping a letter into the post- 
office, and, on her way home, the din 
of horses’ steps coming up the cause- 
way is heard, and presently a tall, dark 
man, on a tall, dark steed, preceded 
by a large dog, make their appearance. 
A sliding sound, and then a clattering 
tumble, arrest her attention, and she 
perceives that both man and horse 
have slipped down on a sheet of ice 
which covered the road. While they 
are tumbling and slipping together, 
the little governess comes up and ten- 
ders her assistance, which, however, is 
rudely declined by the prostrate eques- 
trian, who, having sprained his ancle, 
is venting his indignation in sundry 
anathemas. Daylight had not quite 
departed; the moon was high and 
clear, and the light sufficient for the 
little governess to distinguish plainly 
the features of him who, as fortune 
would have it, was to be the master of 
her destiny. 


‘* His figure was enveloped in a riding 
cloak, fur-collared and steel-clasped ; 
its details were not apparent, but I 
traced the general parts of middle height 
and considerable breadth of chest. He 
had a dark face, and stern features, and 
a heavy brow; his eyes and gathered 
eyebrows looked ireful and thw arted 
just now. He was past youth, and had 
not reached the middle age; perhaps he 
might be thirty-five. Ifelt no fear of 
him, and but little shyness. Had he 
been a handsome, heroic-looking young 
gentleman, I should not have dared to 


stand thus, questioning him against his 
will, and offering my services unasked. 
I had hardly ever seen a handsome 
youth; never in my life spoken to one be- 
fore. I had a theoretical reverence and 
homage for beauty, elegance, gallantry, 
and fase ination, but had I met these 
qualities incarnate in masculine shape, I 
should have known instinctively that 
they neither had, nor could have, sym- 
pathy with anything in me, and should 
have shunned them as one would fire, 
lightning, or anything else that is bright 
but antipathetic. If even this stranger 
had smiled, and been good-humoured to 
me when I addressed him—if he had put 
off my offer of assistance gaily and with 
thanks, I should have gone on my way, 
and not felt any occasion to renew in- 
quiries; but the pause, the roughness 
of the traveller, set me at my ease. I 
retained my station when he waved to 
me to go, and answered— 

***T cannot think of leaving you, sir, 
at so late an hour, in this solitary lane, 
till I see you are fit to mount your 
horse.’ 

** He looked at me as I had said this ; 
he had hardly turned his eyes in my 
direction before. 

*** T should think you ought to be at 
home yourself,’ said he, ‘if you have a 
home in the neighbourhood. Where do 
you come from ?’ 

*** From just below, and I am not at 
all afraid of being out late when it is 
moonlight. I will run off to Hay for 
you with pleasure, if you wish it.’ 

*** You live just below. Do you mean 
at that house with the battlements ?’ 
pointing to Thornfield Hall, on which 
the moon cast a hoary gleam, bringing 
it out distinct and pale from the woods, 
that by contrast with the western skies 
had seemed one mass of shadow.” 

‘66 Yes, sir.’ 

‘** « Whose house is it ?’ 

**¢ Mr. Rochester’s.’ 

***Do you know Mr. Rochester ?” 

‘** No; I have never seen him,’ 

‘** He is not resident there ?’ 

ee No.’ 

‘**Can you tell me where he is ?” 

** *T cannot.’ 

‘** You are not a servant at the hall, 
of course—you are , 

‘*He stopped, ran his eye over my 
dress, which, as usual, was quite simple 
—a black merino cloak, a black beaver 
bonnet, neither of them half fine enough 
for alady’s maid. He seemed puzzled 
to decide what I was. I helped him. 

***]T am the governess.’ 

‘* Ah, the governess,’ he repeated —- 
‘deuce take me, if Lhad not forgotten 
the governess ;’ and again my raiment 
underwent a scrutiny.” 
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And such was the rude specimen of 
humanity of whom the little governess 
makes a conquest. She succeeds in 
winning him, not from any attractions 
of form or face, but from the beauties 
of her mind ; although a series of con- 
versations which take place, afford us 
no proof that these were very much 
above the common order; but then 
she paints, and Mr. Rochester is a 
connoisseur, and approves of the con- 
tents of her little portfolio. They do 
not see much of each other for some 
time. Thornfield Hall has become a 
changed place. Silent and still no 
longer, “arill from the outer world 
was flowing over it;” noisy steps echo 
through its long corridors, and deni- 
zens from the gay realms of fashion 
are assembled to partake of the hospi- 
tality of Mr. Rochester. A great 
aceession of company is expected— 
carpets are spread out, toilet-tables 
arranged, furniture rubbed—the hall- 
clock is polished, the sideboard glitters 
with plate—Mrs. Fairfax, the old 
housekeeper, is equally resplendent in 
her black satin gown—the whole 
household is on the qui vive. Sud- 
denly a noise of wheels is heard, 
“ They are coming now,” screams out 
the excited butler, A crowd of eques- 
trians and carriages are seen dashing 
up the avenue. There are fluttering 
veils and waving plumes. The cava- 
liers are young and gallant—the ladies 
beautiful. By the side of Mr. Ro- 
chester is descried a young lady on 
horseback. Her riding-habit sweeps 
the ground—her veil streams long in 
the breeze ; mingling with, and gleam- 
ing through it, shine rich raven ring- 
lets, and a countenance of exceeding 
beauty. This was Miss Ingram, the 
future mistress of Thornfield Hall, 
as Jane Eyre is informed by the old 
housekeeper. During the stay of this 
fashionable party, which lasts for se- 
veral weeks, the little governess sees 
almost nothing of Mr. Rochester. 
His attention seems to be fully occu- 
pied in the entertainment of his fa- 
shionable guests, by whom, whenever 
the poor governess makes her appear- 
ance in the drawing-room, as was 
her custom after dinner, she is griev- 
ously snubbed. Various remarks are 
made in her presence by the proud 
beauty, Miss Ingram, touching the pe- 
culiarities of governesses in general, 
and‘of a certain Miss Wilson in par- 
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ticular, who had thought proper to 
fallin love with the tutor, and who 
had, upon discovery thereof by the 
head of the house, received in conse- 
quence her instant dismissal. At 
length a téte-d-tete interview somehow 
takes place between Mr. Rochester 
and his governess, in which a conver- 
sation occurs, which is so important 
to the progress of the story, that we 
must give it in the words of the 
author :— 


** We were, as I have‘said, in the 
dining-room. The lustre, which had 
been lit for dinner, filled the room with 
a festal breath of light; the large fire 
was all red and clear; the purple cur- 
tains hung rich and ample before the 
lofty window, and loftier arch. Every- 
thing was still, save the subdued chat 
of Adele (she dared not speak loud), 
and, filling up each pause, the beating 
of the rain against the panes. 

**Mr. Rochester, as he sat in his 
damask-covered chair, looked different 
to what I had seen him look before; 
not quite so stern—much less gloomy. 
There was a smile on his lips—his eyes 
sparkled, whether with wine or not I 
am not sure; but I think it very pro- 
bable. He was, in short, ia his after- 
dinner mood—more expanded and ge- 
nial, and also more self-indulgent, than 
the frigid and rigid temper of the morn- 
ing; still he looked preciously grim, 
cushioning his massive head against the 
swelling back of his chair, and receiving 
the light of the fire on his granite-hewn 
features, and in his great, dark eyes, 
and very fine eyes, too—not without a 
certain change in their depths some- 
times, which, if it was not softness, re- 
minded you, at least, of that feeling. 

‘* He had been looking two minutes 
at the fire, and I had been looking the 
same length of time at him, when, turn- 
ing suddenly, he caught my gaze fas- 
tened on his physiognomy. 

«© You examine me, Miss Eyre,’ said 
he; ‘do you think me handsome?’ 

‘* T should, if I had deliberated, have 
replied to this question by something 
conventionally vague and polite; but 
the answer somehow slipped from my 
tongue before | was aware— 

*¢ «No, sir.’ 

*** Ah! by my word! there is some- 
thing singular about you,’ said he; ‘you 
have the air of a little nonnette—quaint, 
grave, quiet, and simple, as you sit with 
your hands before you, and your eyes 
generally bent on the carpet (except, 
by-the-bye, when they are directed pierc- 
ingly to my face, as, just now, for in- 
stance); and when one asks you a ques- 
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tion, or makes a remark to which you 
are obliged to reply, you rap out a round 
rejoinder, which, if not blunt, is, at 
least, unique. What do you mean by 
it? 

‘* *Sir, I was too plain. I beg your 
pardon. I ought to have replied that it 
was not easy to give an impromptu an- 
swer to a question about appearances— 
that tastes differ—that beauty is of 
little consequence, or something of that 
sort.’ 

“ * You ought to have replied no such 
thing. Beauty of little consequence, in- 
deed! And so, under pretence of soften- 
ing the previous outrage, of stroking 
and soothing me into placidity, you stick 
a sly penknife under my ear. Go on, 
What fault do you find with me? I sup- 
pose I have my limbs, and all my fea- 
tures, like any other man.’ 

“Mr. Rochester, allow me to dis- 
own my first answer. I intended no 
pointed repartee; it was only a blun- 
der.’ 

**¢Just so; I think so; and you shall 
be answerable for it. Criticize me.— 
Does my forehead not please you ?’ 

‘* He lifted the sable waves of hair 
which lay horizontally over his brow, 
and shewed a solid enough mass of in- 
tellectual organs, but an abrupt defi- 
ciency where the usual sign of benevo- 
lence should have risen. 

*¢ ¢ Now, madam, am I a fool ?” 

‘“‘¢ Far from it, sir. You would, per- 
haps, think me rude, if I inquire in re- 
turn whether you are a philanthropist ?” 

“© There again! another stick of the 

enknife, when she proceeded to pat my 
Cand ; and that is because I said I did 
not like the society of children and old 
women. No, young lady, I am not a 
general philanthropist; but I have a 
conscience,’ and he pointed to the pro- 
minences which are said to indicate that 
faculty, and which, fortunately for him, 
were sufficiently conspicuous, giving, 
indeed, a marked breadth to the upper 
part of his head; ‘and, besides, I once 
had a kind of rude tenderness of heart. 
Yes ; does that leaye hope for me ?’ 

** *« Hope of what, sir ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Of my final re-transformation from 
India-rubber back to flesh.’ 

“ Decidedly he has too much wine, I 
thought ; and I did not know what an- 
swer to make to his queer question. 
How could I tell whether he was capa- 
ble of being re-transformed. 

**¢ You look very much puzzled, Miss 
Eyre ; and, though you are not pretty 
any more than I am handsome, yet a 
puzzled air becomes you; besides, it is 
convenient, for it keeps those searching 
eyes of yours away from my physiog- 
nomy, and buries them into the worsted 
flowers of the rug. So, puzzle on, young 
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lady; Iam disposed to be gregarious 
and communicative to-night.’ ” 


With this announcement, this strange 
being, rising up, stretches himself, and, 
reclining against the mantel-piece, pro- 
ceeds to unfold to the astonished, and, 
we venture to say, eager ears of the 
governess, a history of his past life. 
Corsair-like, he has deeds of darkness 
which haunt him. He informs the 
demure little governess that he is a 
trite, common-place sinner—that his 
heart was a sort of charnel-house—but 
that he is, nevertheless, not absolutely 
vicious; in short, he makes her his 
confessor ; and ends the interview by 
informing her—rather a curious dis- 
closure to a girl of eighteen—that her 
pupil, the sprightly Adele, is the off- 
spring of a certain Celine Varens, a 
French figurante, upon whom he had 
once lavished his affections; but the 
discovery of a young roué of a viscomte 
in her chamber one evening, gave him 
rather a distaste to her society, as well 
as a suspicion that the parentage of the 
engaging “ pledge’ was by no means 
certain; notwithstanding which, he 
considers himself bound to provide for 
her. 

As this story either is already, or 
will be by the time the paper we now 
write is in print, familiar to most of 
our readers, we shall not practise upon 
patience by any attempt to recapitu- 
late the incidents, or to unravel the 
plot. We have already afforded them 
a tolerable sample of the opening chap- 
ters; and through the second volume 
our interest is kept up with unabated 
vigour. We think, however, the story 
towards the conclusion rather flags. 
The characters whose portraits afford- 
ed us the greatest pleasure, are those 
of the heroine herself, her ethereal 
lover, the young clergyman who is 
about to become a missionary, the old 
housekeeper, Mrs, Fairfax, and Mr. 
Brocklethurst, the treasurer at Lo- 
wood, whom we have already held up 
for the admiration of our readers. 
He is sketched with the pencil of a 
true artist. We see him, as he stands 
with his large feet planted on the 
hearth-rug ; his grey eyes and coarse 
features, presenting to the wretch- 
ed Jane a thin pamphlet sown in a 
cover, treating of the duties of chil- 
dren. In some particulars it is painted 
with even finer touches than that of 
the renowned Squeers. But Jane Eyre 
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is perfect: the little, plain-featured, 
not to say ugly, governess, full of pas- 
sion and feeling, reminds us, in some 
degree, of the Consuelo of George 
Sand. There are many points of re- 
semblance between them : both unpro- 
mising infants, improving as they ar- 
rived at maturity, with large dark eyes ; 
both governesses delighting in som- 
bre-coloured wearing apparel — the 
one loved by her master, the other 
by the fiancée of her pupil. The 
only difference is in the catastrophe, or 
rather in the denouement. We think, 
however, that the portrait of Jane is 
very much superior to that drawn by 
the French novelist. It is drawn by one 
whose pen is cunning to describe every 
nook and turning in the female heart. 
Towards its conclusion, the story is 
disfigured by a little improbability— 
the incident of Mr. Rochester’s insane 
wife being shut up in a room of the 
house in which Jane Eyre is an inmate, 
without her ever having the least sus- 
picion of the fact ; as well as the hor- 
rible incident of the spectre with the 
purple face tearing the bridal-veil, re- 
inind us too much of the lucubrations 
of certain popular authors of “ the 
convulsive school.” The introduction 
also of various expressions, which we 
confess our inability to understand,— 
such as calling the large dog * Pilot,” 
an eerie thing—an allusion to a spirit 
called the “* Gytrash,”’ a species of hob- 
goblin not known in these parts—with 
other words of an equally obscure de- 
scription,—puzzle us in some degree. 
But upon the whole, “ Jane Eyre” is a 
novel of remarkable power and beauty, 
impressing us, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, with the belief that many of the 
scenes through which the author has 
passed, as well as the feelings which 
she describes, are real ; and we cannot 
give it higher praise. Many passages 
which we had marked for extrac- 
tion, we are reluctantly obliged to 
omit; but we think these which we 
have presented to the notice of our 
readers, will fully bear us out in the 
opinion we have formed. We could 
have made some strictures upon the 
character of Mr. Rochester—which is 
certainly the least perfectly delineated 
of any in the book—bearing us out in 
an idea we have long entertained, that 
a female pen is inadequate to pourtray 
the character and the passions of man. 
But we forbear; and we take our 
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leave of this clever book with the con- 
viction that there are few who will 
not peruse its pages with pleasure, and 
return again and again to its eloquent 
descriptions and pictures of beauty 
with renewed delight. 


+ Ecce iterum Crispinus.”’ 


Mr. James again. We wish Mr. 
Joseph Hume or Mr. T. Chisholm 
Anstey—both of which gentlemen are 
distinguished by their love of the mar- 
vellous and impossible—would move 
for a return of all the novels written 
by this eminent composer, with their 
incidents, the names of the heroes and 
heroines, the dates of their appearance, 
and the scene where each has been 
laid ; it wouldbe curious. East, west, 
north, and south, in rapid flight speeds 
the genius of Mr. James. But the 
other day he was in Heidelberg—now 
he is in Van Dieman’s Land— 


“ Que regio terre nostri non plena laboris,”’ 


Mr. James, we observe, is remark- 
ably fond of opening his novels by 
mentioning the fact, that “ it was a fine 
evening towards the end of summer or 
autumn,” as the case might be, “ that 
two travellers, much covered with dust, 
were seen,” &c. &c. &c. And we would 
venture a small wager, that turning 
over by chance any one of his numerous 
productions, some such passage as the 
following will meet the reader’s eye :— 
« At length a horse trotting briskly 
was heard upon the high road, and a 
gay cavalier, well mounted and armed, 
with an eagle’s feather in his cap, his 
buff jerkin heavy with gold, curling 
locks flowing down his shoulders, and 
gilt spurs buckled upon his boots, ap- 
peared.” He is not satisfied unless he 
produces, at stated intervals, a queer- 
looking man in boots of untanned lea- 
ther, or some cavalier, who having got 
himself introduced to a lady under a 
fictitious name, takes her hand, and 
raising it to his lips, protests he will 
never cheat the dear creature any 
more. Then his most pointed catas- 
trophe—and there is nothing easier to 
bring about—is to drop his heroine 
into a tremendously rapid running- 
stream, cause her lover to fish her 
out, describe his sensations as he chafes 
the fair girl’s hands, which generally 
find vent in his kissing her until she 
“comes to;” when she will open her 
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eyes, and inquire, with a quiet stare, 
where she is, and how all this has 
come about. Let us, by way of ex- 
ample, present to the notice of our 
readers the following extract from the 
novel of « Heidelberg ;” and if they will 
have the goodness to give themselves 
the trouble of comparing it with pa- 
ralle] passages in the “ Stepmother,” the 
“Smuggler,” or the “ Convict,” they 
will easily discover the truth of our 
observation :— 


** At length as she came close upon 
the edge of the stream, clearing the 
green border of turf that separated it 
from the road, she saw a little fisher- 
man, some nine or ten years old, cast- 
ing his line into the water. The boy 
turned his wan face at her step, and 
recognising him, she gave him a smile 
and anod, and was passing on. The 
boy, however, would put his hand to 
his hat, and, in so doing, lost his ba- 
lance, and fellin. The young lady, of 
course, jumped in after him—these are 
shortly the facts—and then, giddy and 
confused, with the green light flashing 
in her eyes, and the water rushing in 
her ears, she was rising again to the 
surface, when suddenly she felt a strong 
arm cast round her waist, and ere she 
well knew what had happened, was laid 
gently upon the grass. 

‘**Oh, Louisa!—oh, my _ beloved 
girl!” cried the voice of Edmund New- 
ton. 

‘** Her heart beat—oh, how it beat, as 
he led her on! She could not answer a 
word; for if faintness and dizziness had 
not taken from her the power of speech, 
the overwhelming sensations which his 
words called forth would have left her 
voiceless. They were all joyful, it is 
true; and in anticipation she might 
have thought that such words as she 
now heard must be calming, tranquilliz- 
ing, reassuring, &c. &c.; and yet while 
they made her very, very happy, they 
showed her how much she had doubted, 
how much she had dreaded—more than 
all, how much she had loved. For se- 
veral minutes she seemed, as it were, in 
a dream. 

«« The languid fall of her eyelids—the 
heavy pressure of her hand upon his 
arm—the feebleness of her step as he 
supported her onward—all made her 
companion conclude she was scarcely able 
to proceed ; and as they came to a spot 
where arustic bench had been placed 
upon the bank of a stream, between two 
tall elms, he led her to it, and kneeling 
at her feet, held her hand in his, gazing 
up into her face with looks of tender- 
ness and apprehension. 
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‘«¢ Speak to me, my Louisa,” he said— 
“speak to me but one word; tell me 
that you are better! Oh, you do not 
know what it is, Louisa, to see the be- 
ing you love most on earth nearly perish 
before your eyes! You do not know 
how one longs to hear the dear voice 
again. You cannot comprehend, you 
cannot tell what are my feelings to- 
wards you at this moment, just saved 
from death.’ 

“*¢ Not now, Morton—not now,’ an- 
swered Louisa, at length. ‘Ido com- 
prehend—lI do know; but do not agitate 

, 
me now. 

«*¢T will not,’ he said, pressing his 
lips upon her hand; ‘I will not utter 
another word of, love.’” 


But let us, without further preface, 
proceed to the consideration of “ The 
Convict.” To tell a very simple 
story, in a very simple manner,” is the 
object of Mr. James, as set forth in 
his preface to the work now before 
us; and if such were his intention, of 
a surety he has fulfilled it to the letter. 
The story is simplicity itself, and the 
way in which it is handled equally so. 
Of course the staple incident of the 
plot is a casualty which happens to its 
heroine. ‘ Moving accidents by flood 
and field” are very much to the taste 
of Mr. James. His heroines are com- 
monly assailed by one only of these 
evils; but in “ The Convict” Miss 
Helen Clive is the victim of both. 
This is very hard, indeed; but we 
presume it is for the purpose of ex- 
citing the powerful sympathy of the 
reader, in the first few chapters. This 
young lady is pulled out from under a 
wall which has fallen upon her, by a 
young gentleman, who immediately 
falls in love with her. In the novel 
of ** Heidelberg,” if we recollect aright, 
the heroine is immersed in the Neckar, 
and safely landed, like a large fish, by 
her lover. In ‘ The Stepmother” 
a similar incident takes place; in “* The 
Smuggler” something very like it; 
while in * The Convict,” let us see 
for an instant the manner in which Mr. 
James brings his favourite coup to 
pass. See!” exclaims Edgar, “there 
comes Mr. Clive and his daughter 
down the slope. Good heavens! they 
are on the bridge.” He spurs his horse 
on faster ; but they are already on the 
bridge, beneath which the red torrent 
is beating angrily. Suddenly the road 
beneath their feet cracks, and those 
whom it supported are struggling in 
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the stream. Then the sight of her he 
loved so fondly, likely to perish in the 
river, turns the heart of Edgar Adelon 
into stone. Another instant, and he 
is swimming away like a water-dog, 
bearing the fair creature in his arms 
(we wonder had he no occasion to em- 
ploy them in swimming). Another 
moment, and she is safe on the bank ; 
and then follows the usual scene of 
love-making, which must have been 
cold enough comfort for two people 
wet to the skin. A great portion of 
the second volume is taken up with the 
description of and the proceedings on 
a trial for murder, which also seems 
a favourite contrivance of this distin- 
guished author. The hero (of course 
innocent) is, however, found guilty by 
a jury of his countrymen, and trans- 
ported for life to Van Dieman’s Land, 
thereby affording to Mr. James a good 
opportunity of offering a few observa- 
tions, which we think we must have 
heard before, upon the nature of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and the abuse of 
the trial by jury. In the complicated 
plot of this story, a Jesuit priest, one 
Father Filmer, is the prime mover. 
Through his instrumentality, certain 
important evidence is kept back until 
too late. And then the scene changes 
to Van Dieman’s Land, the descrip- 
tion of which presents so little of 
what is either novel or attractive 
to such of our readers as have had 
the advantage of reading “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” that we shall doubtless obtain 
their pardon if we do not follow it 
with any great accuracy. The con- 
vict has succeeded in effecting an 
escape from his fellows ; he finds him- 
self, with feeble hands and heavy 
limbs, the sole occupant of a vast and 
wild savanna; and being determined 
to live, if he can find the means of 
sustaining nature, the first thing he 
does is to build himself a cabin. Then 
he cuts down a young sapling, which, 
having converted into a fishing-rod, 
be succeeds in catching a large fish, 
off which he dines. While occupied 
in this agreeable employment, two tra- 
vellers make their appearance, attend- 
ed by a considerable retinue. Having 
halted, they unloaded their baggage, 
and lighting their fire, proceeded, with 
much alacrity, “to cook a kangaroo !” 
We use Mr. James's own words. They 
will be found, should any of our read- 
ers affect incredulity, in the second 
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volume, page 221. Having disposed 
of this delicate viand, they look about, 
and discover the convict, whom they 
feel at first strongly inclined to avoid; 
but afterwards, thinking better of it, 
profess themselves very happy to have 
the pleasure of making his acquaint- 
ance. ‘They spend some days toge- 
ther, mutually pleased with each other's 
society, until Captain M » one of 
them, takes his departure from the 
country, and having returned to Eng- 
land, succeeds in obtaining a full par- 
don for the convict, who makes his 
way back to his native land, and, upon 
his arrival, discovers that the evidence 
which had been suppressed through 
the instrumentality of the priest at his 
trial, has transpired, and that he is 
cleared of the charge against him. 
He then marries the young lady to 
whom he has been attached, who is an 
immense heiress, of course; and so 
the curtain falls. To describe one or 
two of the most common-place inci- 
dents of life, in what he calls a simple 
manner—to cause his hero to be tried 
for murder, and convicted or acquit- 
ted, as the case may be—form the sta- 
ple for the manufacture of Mr. James’s 
novels. 

But let us turn to more agreeable 
considerations. We wave our wand, 
and lo! a new actor appears upon the 
stage, one whose vivid and brilliant 
delineations of the shifting scenes of 
human life have long attracted the 
admiration of the world. There 
is, perhaps, no portion of this powerful 
novel better worth the attention of 
our readers than its preface. We 
most cordially agree with the author, 
or rather authoress—for we believe it 
is almost a matter of notoriety, that 
these clever fictions are the work of a 
female pen— That many an honest 
resolution has been formed, and many 
a good determination strengthened, 
over the pages of a well-imagined no- 
vel.” We have, over and over again, 
felt the power and the truth of this. 
Our appetite for novels is insatiable, 
Most truly does “ it grow by what it 
feeds upon ;” and many, very many, 
have we read with profit as well as 
pleasure. Wescarcely ever rose from 
the perusal of a work by Charles 
Dickens, without feeling ourselves the 
better for it. We speak not as with 
reference to the agreeable sensations 
produced by a work from the hand of 
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a master, but with regard to the pow- 

erful sympathies which his pen has 
power to awaken on behalf of the good 
and true. It is perfectly true, that 
our manners and habits, as well as our 
amusements, have undergone, within 
the last few years, a remarkable change. 
The drama is almost overthrown ; his- 
toric tragedy is going out of fashion ; 
and the novel reigns in their stead. 
Sir Walter Scott was, perhaps, the 
first to begin this wonderful revolu- 
tion ; and those upon whom his man- 
tle has descended, are gradually work- 
ing it out. There is plenty of drama- 
tic talent still to be had; but the 
empty benches and deserted boxes of 
our theatres attest the fact, that there 
is no demand for the article. “ We 
are (says the old man) a fireside-loving 
nation: and, added to that, there is, 
perhaps, to eyes refined by true taste, 
a something in the necessary arrange- 
ments connected with the theatre, 
which, upon the whole, destroys rather 
than assists illusion.” The stage is but 
a spectacle after all. We visit it to 
see some majestic passion displayed by 
a master in the art of represehtation— 
a Macready or a Rachel; but the per- 
fect illusion—the feeling of absolute 
reality of sympathy—as with beings 
who, like ourselves, have actually en- 
joyed and suffered, is more intense 
when the novel, from the voice of a 
really good reader, gives life and in- 
terest to the winter fireside. The 
novel, in its different forms, may now 
be considered as the universal recrea- 
tion of mankind; and so the novel be 
what it ought to be, it is surely not 
only the most harmless and innocent, 
but one among the most profitable and 
valuable of recreations. 


“Tn the long night of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow,” 


When the curtains are drawn, and 
the rain and sleet come pelting against 
the windows, what more agreeable, 
what more profitable, employment can 
we find, to wile away the time, than 
the pages of an agreeable, instructive 
novel. If it succeeds, by the inter- 
weaving of facts in the web of fiction, 
in impressing the mind with historical 
detail, all the better; but if not, ample 
instruction may be derived from a con- 
templation of the passions, the incon- 
sistencies, and the imperfections of 
human nature. If it be as this pre- 
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face states—and we have reason to 
know that it often is—the first essen- 
tial of an honest novelist, to believe 
that there is latent good, even among 
the ants—and that the endeavour is 
sometimes made “to call the slum- 
bering spark of divinity to life”’— 
then these attempts at improvement 
and instruction deserve to be properly 
appreciated. But let us proceed to 
the discussion of the book itself. We 
should commence by advising our read- 
ers to go at once and secure the pos- 
session of it in its convenient and port- 
able shape, as recently brought out 
in Mr. Colburn’s Standard Novels, 
did we not entertain the hope that 
there are few who have not already 
anticipated our advice—and, with this 
confidence, it would be out of place, as 
well as beyond the scope of our pur- 
pose, to detail at any length the inci- 
dents of the plot, or the construction 
of its details—to those who have read 
it, they are familiar—to those who 
have not, we should be sorry to anti- 
cipate the delight which it will afford 
them, in obtaining this information 
from the proper source. It is, like 
Jane Eyre, another page in the inex- 
haustible chapter of woman’s heart, 
and in the quotation from Words- 
worth, which is affixed to the title- 
page, we have, in a few lines, as 
complete a description as can be af- 
forded of Emilia Wyndham, the he- 
roine :— 





“ The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.” 


It is usual to point out the beauties 
of a book in the first instance, and to 
reserve its faults to a later period ; but 
there are so few faults in “ Emilia 
Wyndham,” that we shall reverse the 
usual course of proceeding, and advert 
to them before we go further. We 
think the first chapters in the book 
rather common-place. Where the mo- 
ther and daughter are described as 
seated on a green garden-seat, and 
a gentleman of military aspect, in plain 
clothes (we wonder if they consisted of 
a blue surtout and white trousers) is 
seen advancing in the distance, with 
his hands in his pockets, and a bit of 
wild rose in his mouth. We must con- 
fess that this picture of arcadian fe- 
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licity gave us what Mrs. Harris would 
call a turn”—and had we not disco- 
vered something more attractive a little 
further on, weshould have been greatly 
tempted to toss the volume out of the 
window. Writers ought by this time, 
we think, to be fully aware of the ines- 
timable benefit which results to them, 
as well as to their readers, from having 
an agreeable introductory scene—a 
first chapter pleasantly written. We 
suppressed our rising choler, and pro- 
ceeding, were soon amply repaid for 
our forbearance. The portrait of Mr. 
Danby, the conveyancer, is admirably 
drawn. His face uncouth, yet not dis- 
agreeable, because, though plain, it 
was that of a thoroughly-sensible man; 
his hair, rusty and grizzled, falling in 
disorder over his long, thin face, lit 
up by a slow but piercing eye ; his 
clothes hanging loosely about him—his 
sardonic smile, and his cynical expres- 
sion—all unite to present the perfect 
picture of a man who has spent his 
existence in dingy chambers— 


“ With blinded eyesight, poring over miserable 
books,” 


skilled in disentangling cross-remain- 
ders, and unrivalled at picking a hole 
ina title. The effect produced upon 
this withered man of law by the society 
of a charming and beautiful girl is 
admirably and effectively told. “The 
soft life-breathing influence’’ — the 
charm, equally unexpected, unintelli- 
gible, and ineffable, which began to 
diffuse itself about the dry and wither- 
ed heart of him who, for the last forty- 
five years of his life, had known but 
one female intimately, and that one his 
mother, in whose society, in her house 
in Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, he 
used to spend his Sundays, when not 
occupied in bringing up arrears of bu- 
siness—is incomparable. And then, 
his feelings, as he begins to yield to 
the intoxicating influence—the tender 
care with which he deposits the bou- 
quet of flowers given him by the 
charming Emilia, into the glass of wa- 
ter beside his papers, tied with red 
tape :— 


** He put the glass as close to him as 
it could possibly stand; and then, when 
he bent down his head, and was soon 
pouring over his conveyances, and im- 
mersed in business, while the glass of 
flowers stood there, shedding a sort of 
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unseen influence over his feeling, and 
perfuming, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, every secret chamber of his 
head and heart.” 


But this lawyer, this dry and withered 
specimen of that very uninteresting 
class to which he belongs, is overflow- 
ing with all the finer feelings of our 
nature—his life has been spent in toil 
of the most arduous description, labo- 
riously pondering over words, techni- 
calities, and terms—his mind nar- 
rowed to a preternatural acuteness, 
by his occupation of disentangling and 
fencing against all the most intricate 
questions which the imperfections of 
our language, and the niceties of legal 
construction, involves—he yet possess- 
ed a depth of feeling, and a strength 
of imagination, which those solitary 
and toilsome pursuits might wither, 
but not destroy ; called forth into light 
beneath the influence of Emilia’s beau- 
ty, they burst forth with a vehemence 
which could not be controlled; and 
his purse, containing those hoards 
earned by the sweat of his vigorous in- 
tellect, his time and his talent are 
placed at the disposal of the friendless 
and almost penniless girl. 

We think the character of this 
lawyer is, possibly, rather overdrawn ; 
he is of the Cheryble school, without 
the overflowing and expansive benevo- 
lence which distinguished those illus- 
trious brothers—and we can scarcely 
conceive any one so utterly absorbed 
by devotion to his profession, as to 
derive no gratification from the pos- 
session of the wealth which he has 
acquired—so abstracted from life at 
the very time when he is daily engaged 
in considering its most important and 
practical incidents, as to wean his mind 
not only from those luxuries and plea- 
sures which most of us are so eager 
to obtain the means of enjoying—but 
from every aspiration of ambition, and 
every desire to emerge from the toil- 
some routine of such weary pursuits. 
When a man has secured, by his own 
exertions, the means of enjoying life, 
he is generally by no means backward 
in doing so—the successful merchant 
has his villa, his equipages, green- 
houses, and gardens; the rich attor- 
ney delighteth in his square brick- 
built edifice in the country, with bright 
green palings in front, and a huge, 
burnished brass-plate on the door ; 
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the lawyer becomes ambitious of par- 
liamentary, or of social distinction ; 
according to his taste, he either sets 
up for a borough, or takes his wife to 
the drawing-rooms. But Mr. Danby 
is quite devoid of all those feelings, it 
may be failings, incident to human 
nature—his small close chambers are 
miserable, and covered with dust ; his 
towel is soiled—his looking-glass 
cracked—even his clerk, that indis- 
pensable and important functionary in 
the chambers of a thriving convey- 
ancer, is ill-clothed and squalid—his 
mother, the old thin gentlewoman who 
inhabits a small and gloomy mansion 
in Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, 
with its little room, covered with an 
old green-and-red Scotch carpet, 
its old-fashioned horse-hair-covered 
chairs, chimney-piece of painted wood, 
and rickety Pembroke tables—with 
the cheerless fire, consisting of one 
solitary piece of coal, surrounded by 
a heap of cinders, half dust, half 
ashes—all this is out of keeping, and 
by no means a suitable or probable 
establishment for a lady, the mother 
of the most eminent and distinguished 
conveyancer of his day. But, all 
these are minor defects, incident, 
perhaps, to the sex of the writer, who, 
if of the male species, would have 
known better; indeed, we meet traces 
at every turn, if not of a lady’s pen, 
at all events, of that of one possessing 
but little knowledge of technical ex- 
pressions—for instance, where it is 
mentioned that the lawyer endorses a 
conveyance upon parchment, and 
where it is stated that there was a 
ca. fa. against Mr. Wyndham, the 
writer must have meant ‘ engross”— 
but whether she did or not, is of but 
little consequence, except for the pur- 
pose of establishing the fact, that such 
an expression could not have been 
used, except by one quite unskilled and 
unlearned in such information. 

But let us proceed to present to the 
notice of our readers the heroine of 
the tale, Emilia Wyndham herself—of 
rare beauty—of a nature all warm and 
genial—fitted to be the charm of so- 
ciety. This young lady, nursed in 
the lap of luxury—brought up in re- 
finement and elegance—* ministering 
all the graceful charities of her exqui- 
site life’-—is, by a sudden stroke of 
fortune, in consequence of the reck- 
less extravagance of her father, re- 


duced to a state of destitution—she is 
defenceless, and an orphan—the ob- 
ject of neglect, perhaps of scorn, by 
her former associates; but her mind 
has been early imbued with the beauti- 
ful and wholesome precepts of reli- 
gion; she has been early trained and 
disciplined, and she meets the accumu- 
lation of unmerited misfortunes which 
beset her path, with the fortitude and 
trusting resignation of a noble nature ; 
she commands our sympathy, our re- 
spect, and our love—but we cannot 
help thinking the character would 
have been more true to nature, had it 
been less perfect. She has rather too 
much of the model about her. We 
think, for instance, that few young 
ladies—on the first and most severe 
affliction which can befall her, the 
death of one parent, her mother, and the 
almost hopeless illness of the other— 
could have been heroine enough, with 
that mother lying yet unburied, in her 
house—to come down stairs, to make 
tea for the family lawyer, and enter 
not only into the discussion of matters 
of business with him, but tender her 
services as an assistant in examining 
the state of her father’s papers. 
These are, however, but minor 
faults—Emilia Wyndham is, upon the 
whole, an exquisite picture, full of the 
purest and freshest feeling, with a 
cultivated and well-regulated mind. 
At the period of her mother’s death, 
and her father’s illness, there was 
an execution in the house. Being 
in utter ignorance of the condition 
of his affairs, she summons to her 
aid the elderly lawyer, Mr. Danby, 
whom we have just been describing, 
and he falls passionately in love with 
her. Her uncle—for she had a rich 
relative so closely allied to her—re- 
turns from a temporary absence, and, 
upon going down to the Oaks, the 
residence of his brother-in-law, finds 
matters in a sad state—his sister dead 
and buried—Mr. Wyndham in a con- 
dition to which death would have been 
preferable, his faculties perfectly para- 
lyzed, and his intellect reduced to 
helpless, hopeless idiotey. The lawyer, 
Mr. Danby, has been summoned to 
meet him, in order to make him ac- 
quainted with the state of Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s affairs; gradually he unfolds 
them to his astonished auditor, who 
discovers that his niece is reduced to 
utter beggary, and is consequently, for 
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the future, a dependant upon his 
bounty, together with her unfortunate 
father. 

The lawyer at length makes his 
appearance. Sir Herbert, sitting by 
the fire, with his fine limbs stretched 
out before him, is peeling poor Mr. 
Wyndham’s filberts, and sipping his 
choice Burgundy, and making himself 
altogether as comfortable, and as much 
at his ease, asthe disagreeable circum- 
stance of his having to travel such a 
distance upon matters of business con- 
nected with a third party, will admit ; 
he is contemplating the probable 
extent of Mr. Wyndham’s embarrass- 
ment, and considering it just possible 
that his handsome and graceful niece 
may be an agreeable addition to his 
bachelor’s house, when the servant 
announces Mr. Danby. The worthy 
lawyer, who had screwed up his cou- 
rage to the sticking-point in the course 
of his journey from London, and had 
made up his mind to offer Miss Danby 
and her father a home, on the con- 
dition that she accepted of his hand 
along with it, becomes, on meeting 
the fair object of his adoration, 
* struck all of a heap by her charms,” 
fearing, at the same time, that a poor 
miserable conveyancer can have no 
chance of obtaining an alliance with 
the niece of the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic Sir Herbert Montague; fortu- 
nately for himself, however, he has 
reckoned without his host. Sir Her- 
bert having been put into full posses- 
sion of the alarming state of Mr. 
Wyndham’s affairs, quite jumps at the 
proposal—swears that his beautiful 
niece shall marry the elderly, grey- 
haired lawyer—and, upon her inform- 
ing him that she has already refused 
him, and will see him no more, the 
worthy baronet loses all control over 
his temper, and exclaims with much 
bitterness :— 


*¢ ¢ Have done, Emilia, with this non- 
sense—for, by heaven, I swear you shall 
marry him, whether you wish, or no— 
sit down,’ he added, for she had risen 
in her agitation, ‘and hear what 1 have 
to say, as you are such an idiot, that 
you will not understand me, without I 
speak out—speak out I will, and have 
done with it.’ 

***Sit down,’ he said. 
him, trembling. 

**Do you know the situation in 
which you stand ?’ 


She obeyed 
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***T believe Ido; my poor father is 
utterly ruined.’ 

“«Your poor father is not’ only 
utterly ruined, in the common sense of 
the word, but he has not one single 
sixpence in the world. All I can do— 
now mind, Emilia, you know me well, 
Iam a man of resolution—all I can do, 
and all I will do, is to shut him up in 
some asylum for poor madmen like him- 
self; and then, if you please, you may 
dispose of yourself as you like. I will 
do this much for him, for his helpless 
condition demands it, but not one far- 
thing more; and as for you P 

* But he had touched upon the right 
string. 

** Her father, destitute and deserted, 
exposed to all the cruelty in his help- 
less condition, which was the lot of 
those in his days placed in such asy- 
lums, and under such discipline—to 
leave him to his fate, and then to go on 
contented with that ease and comfort 
which the mere sense of liberty and in- 
dependence would bring to her. The 
feeling was insupportable. 

** * Besides,’ said he, tauntingly, ‘do 
you know what, you are in debt to this 
man for thousands of pounds; for he 
has put in jeopardy, and has absolutely 
lost, thousands for you and your father’s 
sake. Does that demand some little 
consideration or not ?’ 

*** How ? I don’t understand it.’ 

‘* He then explained, while she lis- 
tened with looks aghast, what Mr. 
Danby had done for her; and having 
once more placed before her the only 
alternative, as he called it, that offered, 
in terms which she too well understood, 
and with threats—for she knew him 
well—that she felt persuaded would not 
evaporate in words, he rose, and 
leaving the room, abandoned her to her 
own contemplations.” 





Thus pressed, with no other alterna- 
tive but hopeless poverty for her, and 
a fate worse than death awaiting her 
father, the unfortunate Emilia yields 
a reluctant assent, and eventually be- 
comes the wife of the grey-headed, 
parchment-faced lawyer. Then com- 
mence the trials and troubles of her 
life. United to a man who could 
command her esteem and respect, but 
not her love (for there was a certain 
Colonel Lenox, at that crisis in her 
fate, abroad with the army in Spain) ; 
and although there had never been 
any specific engagement between them, 
yet it was always an understood thing 
that Emilia was to be his wife, and 
they corresponded with due regu- 
jarity. The first instant, however, 
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after she had quitted the room, en- 
gaged to Mr. Danby, she took a letter 
from her bosom, which, without open- 
ing, she committed to the flames— 


‘* As the blackened remains of what 
had once been a treasure so inestimable, 
fell upon the candlestick, she felt an 
inexpressible longing to gather them 
together, and form some reliquary, in 
which to deposit them, to be preserved 
for ever. She resisted this wish, care- 
fully collected them in her hand, as if 
not one morsel should be mingled with 
the common dust, deposited them in the 
red cave of a burning fire, and watched 
till every single atom had been restored 
to the elements. 

““It was like affixing a seal to a 
paper. 

**It was a solemn act—that done, 
and all was over. 

“* She had forgotten the little scat- 
tered poems, which still lay in the small 
drawer of her writing-desk ; whatever 
was not in his hand-writing, was too 
insignificant not to be overlooked.” 


This sacrifice, apparently so tri- 
fling, but in reality rending, perhaps, 
her very heart-strings, being made, 
Emilia prepares to enter upon her 
new mode of life. The day before 
her wedding is not spent as many 
spend the hours preceding that so- 
lemn one, on which so much of their 
future fate depends, but in commu- 
nion with herself, in endeavours to 
rouse and arrange her feelings ; and 
the more she considers her own and 
her father’s situation, she is confirmed 
in her opinion that she has done 
right ; and her conscience tells her, 
in whispers, that, sooner or later, in 
spite of the faltering misgivings of 
her heart, peace and consolation shall 
be hers. 

Mr. Danby proves of a temper sus- 
picious and irritable ; he knew she did 
not love him, but made no attempt to 
win her confidence by indulgence ; he 
never called to mind what she had lost, 
and what she had received in return. 
His thin, cross-grained mother, was by 
his side, ever ready to instil the poison 
of distrust and suspicion into his too- 
ready ear; and so, in spite of the little 
he saw of his wife—in spite of all her 
endearing little offices of affectionate 
reception, when he returned home, 
jaded and out of humour—the current 
of his life flowed on in an uneasy and 
troubled stream. 

By an unfortunate accident, he dis- 
covers at last some verses of poetry 
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written by his wife, breathing the early 
strains of a pure and impassioned love. 
They are put into his hand by his 
fiendish old mother, and the demon of 
jealousy, never quite latent, is at length 
roused into activity and life. These 
struggles of a fond but noble heart, 
of a nature admirably schooled and 
trained in the precepts of religion, and 
in moral discipline, are admirably de- 
scribed. It was said of old, that a 
good man struggling against adversity 
is a sight the gods smile on; but 
what can be more deeply interesting 
than the spectacle ofa young and trust- 
ing heart, susceptible of the purest and 
the most affectionate feelings, encoun- 
tering, with noble devotion, the chill 
of love unrequited, because it is not 
understood, and persevering to the end, 
with heroic constancy, in the path 
pointed out by principle and prescribed 
by duty. 

But a more cruel and severe trial 
than any she had hitherto experienced, 
in the suspicious and jealous temper of 
her distrustful and morose husband, 
awaits Emilia Wyndham. She disco- 
vers in the husband of her earliest 
friend, Lisa Hesketh, the object of the 
brief and early passion of her girlhood. 
She is thrown into his society in the 
daily intercourse of life—and even the 
painful contrast which the elegant and 
handsome form and face of the man 
who had once possessed her most fer- 
vent love, but from whom she is irre- 
vocably and for ever separated, pre- 
sents to the miserable and stooping 
form of her husband, abstracted by 
the weary routine of his everlasting 
law papers, does not tempt her to 
falter for one instant in the rugged 
path of duty. She endures to the end, 
and truly she has herreward. Let us 
extract, for the benefit of our readers, 
that scene which takes place in the 
park, where Emilia, for the first time, 
meets, in the husband of the beautiful 
Lisa, her former lover :— 


“‘In the meantime, the beautiful little 
phaeton had entered the Park, and came 
slowly and idly up the way leading by 
the Serpentine; the two young ladies 
sat reposing in it, side by side, apparent- 
ly lost in thought. Emiliais ruminating 
upon her husband’s feelings and her own 
position; Lisa far less innocently em- 
ployed, I am afraid. 

‘‘The carriage suddenly stopped, 
and a gentleman on horseback s an 


‘* Mrs, Lenox started, blushed crim- 
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son, and, with an affected laugh, cried 
out, 

**¢ La, Lenox, how you startled me!’ 

***] should think so,’ said he, ‘for you 
are of the colour “d’une araignée méditant 
des crimes ;” but, seeing Mrs. Danby in 
the carriage with you, I stopped to ask 
to be re-introduced to her, for it is a 
long time since we have met; and she 
has, in all probability, entirely forgotten 

; 

me, 
**In spite of his affected indifference, 
there was much more feeling in his 
voice, while he spoke the last words, 
than he had intended —a tone of deep 
sorrow and deep resentment, that drove 
the biood vehemently through Emilia’s 
heart. 

** But she only raised her head, looked 
up at him, and answered his salute with 
a serious and melancholy bow. He had 
allowed himself to hope for something 
else. He had allowed himself to hope 
that the history of the past — that 
history, inscribed in indelible characters 
on his own heart, would be read in the 
expression of her face ; and that upon 
this, their first meeting after their long 
and dreary separation, something in her 
voice and eye would tell him that she 
was still his, in spite of all the barriers 
that separated them—that in heart and 
soul, at least, they yet were one. 

*“‘ His colour changed. Wounded to 
the quick, he turned hastily away, the 
tears of pride, resentment, and disap- 
pointed tenderness rising to his eyes. 
That look had told him, as it was in- 
tended to tell him, that all was over for 
ever between them. 

** Not for the universe would she have 
wronged Mr Danby by the slightest 
expression of any other feeling. 

* Yet grief, when she saw his fallen 
and disappointed countenance, a com- 

assion the most pure and divine, 
melted that kindest of human hearts ; 
she sunk back in the carriage, and drew 
her veil over her face. Lisa, in the mean- 
time, leaning back, apparently passive, 
sat watching them both. The little 
scene had been perfectly understood by 
her; for she was as quick and penetra- 
ting, when she took the trouble to ob- 
serve, as she was usually heedless of 
everything. 

** She took up her friend’s cold hand, 
pressed it, and kissed it ! 

** Then looking across the Park, over 
the green turf of which Colonel Lenox 
was slowly retiring, she sighed bittterly. 

«Tf he had cared for my feelings in 
the least degree,’ she could not but say 
within herself, ‘he never would have 
exposed me to a scene like this.’ 

** She felt wounded, insulted, jealous, 
irritated; but it ought to be taken asa 
proof of the natural goodness and 
justice of her temper, that not the 
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slightest feeling of ill-will was excited 
by the secretly dreaded rival. She 
loved Emilia well, and she saw her 
honour might be trusted. 

***Do you think him changed?’ at 
last she said. ‘He told me last night, 
or pretended to tell me, that you were so 
much altered he should not in the least 
have known you. Indeed, he affected 
not to know you; but that is nothing. 
He never cares how much he dupes me; 
but he had better have a care—the 
duping may not always be on one side 
alone.’ 

*** But I am greatly changed,’ my 
Lisa,’ said Emilia, with a sigh. ‘ Why 
should he attempt to deceive you in such 
a trifling matter, as whether this poor 
face was aged and withered or not ? 

*** Should you have known him ?’ 

*** Anywhere—everywhere—and yet 
he is changed.’ 

*** Changed !’ cried Mrs. Lenox; ‘I 
believe he is changed! You think you 
are changed—and so you may be—in 
looks ; but who but a man would care 
for that ? You are not changed in heart,’ 
she added, raising her hand and kissing 
it twice. ‘In you I see again, in spite 
of this Chancery Lane cheek, all I loved, 
honoured, and reverenced, in those hap- 
py, innocent days of the Oaks, But in 
him !—oh lhe has kept his beauty, that 
he is so proud of, and his fine gal- 
lant bearing, and all that which charm- 
ed me so in days gone by !—but no- 
thing else is the same. He is not unlike 
that Colonel Lenox in one thing, but in 
everything, I have passed through 
these horrible metamorphoses by slow 
degrees ; and it is only when I look back 
that I am aware how little— how no- 
thing is left of the former man! But you, 
who can see at one¢ the two extremes, 
will never credit me that it is the man; 
and therefore,’ said she, attempting to 
assume a tone of levity, while her cheek 
was crimson and her voice trembling, 
‘and therefore lam not in the least jealous 
of you; for, to say nothing of virtue, 
your good faith to your friend, and to 
the delectable Mr. Danby, and all that 
sort of stuff—I count upon your par- 
tialities for le feu Colonel Lenox. I am, 
sure,’ added she, with asperity, ‘I, who 
so wildly, foolishly, madly loved the one, 
am beginning quite to forget to care for 
the other.’” 


There are many other points of ex- 
cellence in the character of this amia- 
ble and interesting heroine, such as her 
affectionate and disinterested regard 
for her volatile little friend, and her 
tender and pious care for her poor fa- 
ther, which, did our space admit, we 
should much wish to touch upon ; but 
we must take an affectionate farewell 
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of this charming book, to the pages of 
which our memory shall recur with 
unceasing pleasure. Right well has 
the writer succeeded in her task—she 
has afforded a beautiful and immortal 
illustration to her readers——** How no- 
ble a thing is a well-disciplined heart, 
a righteous conscience, and a cultivat- 
ed understanding in woman! How 
beautiful are duties conscientiously 
performed! How wide-spreading the 
influence of good !” 

*“* The Changeling” is by no means 
devoid of merit in piquant illustration 
of the more humorous traits of Irish 
character. The author is unrivalled, 
we think, in sketching a match-making, 
tea-drinking, scandal-loving party of 
gossips—she almost equals Maxwell, Le- 
ver, Carleton, or any others of the chief 
Trish portrait-painters of the day ; some 
of the characters introduced prove also 
that the author possesses genius for 
description of no common order. 
Captain O'Connor, for instance, is 
very well conceived, and narrated with 
considerable ability. The author states 
in the preface, that the characters 
intended to be pourtrayed are not 
those of individuals, but of classes, 
an assertion to which we are bound to 


give credit—but she has succeeded so 
admirably in the sketch of Captain 
O’Connor, that the highest compli- 
ment we can pay, consists in the cir- 
cumstance, that we happen to know 
many, who, we could have sworn, 


had sat for the portrait. We are not 
favoured with a description of the 
worthy captain's outer man—but were 
we so inclined, we think we could 
hit it off to a nicety—his mode of 
entering an apartment is admirably 
descriptive of provincial vulgarity, 
aiming at metropolitan refinement. 
We have him at this moment in our 
mind’s eye, “as he proceeds to notice 
each lady of the group, in a neat and 
appropriate manner,” and with shades 
of empressement adapted to his ac- 
quaintance with each—bestowing on 
some a shake of the hand—on others, 
a more tender pressure—polite to all, 
but with admirable caution, avoiding 
encouraging the pretensions of any 
acquaintance, male or female—grant- 
ing to each a nod, asmile, or a distant 
bow, according as the degree of inti- 
macy might warrant. ‘ For, no young 
lady could, by the utmost latitude of 
interpretation, construe a compliment 
of Captain O’Connor’s into a declara- 
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tion of love; nor would individuals 
of his own sex select him as the good- 
natured fellow, from whom they could 
borrow whatever he had, and they 
had not.” Peter Harry Joe, the 
good and pleasant creature. as the 
young ladies would designate him, 
fond of a practical joke, but just as 
ready for fighting as for fun, is also 
admirably hit off, as is that highly- 
accomplished, strong-minded, very 
blue heiress, Miss Clara Whaley. 
But, let us cast a rapid glance at 
the incidents of the story, the scene, 
which is laid in a little garrison town, 
in the south or west of Ireland, cele- 
brated, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
for the loving, fighting, dancing, and 
drinking and gossiping propensities of 
its inhabitants. The younger and 
fairer portions of the community are 
sedulously occupied in endeavouring to 
entrap the officers of whatever regiment 
happened to be stationed there, into de- 
clarations of love, and offers of matri- 
mony, in which pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties they are ably seconded 
by a celebrated match-maker, named 
Mrs. Flanagan. A new regiment, con- 
taining such “loves of officers,” happens 
to arrive, and instantly they are all on 
the qui vive—they are, however, most 
disagreeably interrupted in these amia- 
ble pursuits by the unexpected arrival 
of a young lady of uncommon per- 
sonal attractions, named Miss Dillon, 
who comes, with her aunt, to reside 
in the vicinity, and instantly attracts 
the universal admiration of all the 
red-coats in the neighbourhood. This 
provokes the terrible wrath of the 
local beauties, and the dire vengeance 
is determined upon, of excluding the 
new-comer from all future parties— 
this plan, acted upon with some suc- 
cess, under the auspices of the re- 
doubted Mrs. Flanagan, at length ter- 
minates in a scene altogether so ludi- 
crous, and told with such quiet hu- 
mour, that we must allow the author 
to narrate it in her own words. A 
party is given at the residence of Mrs. 
Daly, great preparations are made— 


“¢ What can be keeping the gentle- 
men, I wonder!’ exclaimed Mrs. Daly. 

** But, before any one had time to 
put in a rejoinder, there came a loud 
rap at the hall-door. 

“«* Here they are!’ observed the old 
ladies, and they folded their arms, and 
looked dignified. 

*** Here they are!’ cried the young 
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ladies, and they arranged their curls 
and their tuckers, and settled them- 
selves—in a word, assumed that manner, 
and that expression of countenance 
which most people have observed, but 
which few, if any, can define—that pecu- 
liar expression, indicative, in the female 
sex, of preparations for the proper receiv- 
ing of visitors of the masculine gender. 

“The door opened—and Pat, the 
man of all work, but called, par excel- 
lence, the butler, appeared, not usher- 
ing in a gentleman, but carrying a note. 

“An apology, I declare!—and a 
double knock, too—so he must have 
brought it himself, whoever he was! 
Pat, who was it ?’ asked Miss Daly. 

***Mr. Quin, Miss,’ replied Pat. 

*©*Pooh! Mr. Quin, indeed!’ re- 
peated Mrs. Daly, contemptuously, and 
she chucked Peter Harry Joe’s missive, 
upon the concocting of which he had 
bestowed particular pains, without read- 
ing it, into the fire. 

** Once again the knocker was as- 
sailed—once again, expectation was on 
tip-toe—once again was it doomed to 
disappointment—for, once again did Pat 
make his appearance, the bearer of anote. 

*** Oh, my goodness! I wonder who 
this is from!—Pat, who was that? 
asked his young mistress. 

*** Captain O'Connor, Miss.’ 

***Well—I hope he has taken time 
enough, at any rate, to make up his 
mind whether he'd come, or no!’ ob- 
served Kitty, indignantly, in an aside 
to Gratty.—‘’Pon my honor, ’tis too 
bad, to keep us all this while on tenter- 
hooks, expecting him!—’Twas Peter 
Harry Joe put him up to that, you may 
be sure—he is so horrid spiteful !’ 

“* Mrs. Daly condescended to read the 
captain’s apology, and after she had 
read it herself, to read it for the benefit 
of the company. A composition thus 
favoured, is surely worthy of being pre- 
served, and recorded for the benefit of 
the reader. It ran thus :— 

** Captain O’Connor, -9th regiment 
(unattached), presents his compliments 
to Mrs. Daly, and regrets exceedingly, 
that circumstances of a more than ordi- 
nary nature, involving his feelings as 
an officer and a gentleman, will prevent 
his having the honour of waiting on 
Mrs, Daly this evening. Captain O'C. 
did not send an apology till the last 
moment, trusting that Mrs. Daly might 
have adopted such a line of conduct as 
would have allowed Captain O'C., con- 
sistently with his ideas of propriety, to 
have accepted Mrs. Daly’s very obliging 
invitation.’ 

‘** There’s impudence for you!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Daly, as she flung down 
the note.—‘ Set a beggar on horseback, 
andjhe will ride to the devil!—sure 
enough !—I remember the time when 
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Frank Connor would have given his two 
eyes for an invitation from me, or the 
worst of my name. The blackguard !— 
to have the presumption to suppose that 
I'd allow him—or any he who ever wore 
a head, to interfere with me, or my line 
of conduct!’ And here Mrs. Daly 
thumped the table so energetically, as 
to make three of the elderly gentlemen 
who sat at whist, start, and the fourth— 
he was the master of the house—shake 
all over. ‘I wouldn’t think that,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Daly, snapping her fingers, 
‘of taking any man’s life that would 
dare tell me what I ought to do, or 
what | oughtn’t to do—I’ll not ask that, 
girl !—I'd see them all dead and d——d 
first 

‘* Another rat-a-tat at the door; and 
this time Pat appears, not with a note 
merely, but a whole bundle, of all forms 
and sizes, which he is dropping upon 
the carpet every step he takes, in his 
fright and confusion, for he feels that 
the eyes of every lady in the room— 
young, old, and middle-aged—and, far 
worse than all, his mistress’s eye, were 
fixed upon him. 

“* Qh, my dear, that’s Captain Hil- 
ton, as sure as I’m alive!’ observed 
Gratty, with a look of despair to Kitty ; 
‘I knew him by the description: the 
handsomest man in the regiment, and a 
man of fortune. Oh, what in the world 
will we do, Kitty ?’ 

** What Kitty’s reply to this question 
might have been, whether evasive or ca- 
tegorical, must for ever remain in doubt, 
her voice being completely drowned by 
her mother’s accents, addressing Pat, as 
follows— 

*** Would you know the scoundrel 
again ?’ 

** The officer, ma’am—I would ma’am. 

***Very well. Run after him as fast 
as you can set leg to the ground, with 
his own note back again, and mind you 
tell him I didn’t open it, and F 

**¢7T shawl, ma’am.’ And Pat was 
hurrying out of the room, with the most 
commendable alacrity, to execute his 
lady’s commands—his movements being 
not a little accelerated by a desire to at- 
tain, as soon as possible, a refuge from 
the storm he saw gathering, and which 
would, ere long, burst on somebody’s 
head—when stopped by his mistress ; — 

*** Where are you going, you numb- 
skull, with only half my message? First 
you'll tell him I did'nt open his note, 
nor any ofthem; here, take them ; that 
I wouldn't think it worth my while. And 
then you'll say, with my compliments, 
that 1 consider him a lowlived, impudent 
blackguard, like the rest of his cloth. 
Do you understand ?’ she added, angrily, 
perceiving that Pat stood stockstill. 

***T told Mrs. Daly how it would be,’ 
observed Mrs, O’Keefe to Mrs. Flana- 
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gan, taking care, however, not to be 
within hearing distance of Mrs. Daly. 
‘I warned her, but it was all no good. 
Another would have taken warning 
from them not coming to my party; 
though, of course, Mrs. Daly thought 
that she—who can _ entertain so much 
better than I can, and is so much better 
respected, and has her house and her 
protector spared to her—was not to 
take pattern by me, a lone widow, living 
on my small means, with a houseful of 
daughters to dress and do for. But, 
for all that,’ continued the good lady 
secretly reconciled to her daughters 
being disappointed, for the sake of her 
friend being humbled—‘ but for all that, 
when it comes to the point, it seems 
Mrs. Daly is not thought more of than 
myself, reduced as I am in my circum- 
stances, to what I once was, and would 
be still, if I got my own; and no one 
ought to know that better than you, 
Mrs. Flanagan.’ 

‘*¢ Well, well, no help for spilt milk, 
my dear woman,’ hastily rejoined Mrs. 
Flanagan, apprehensive that the fore- 
going observation was a prelude to Mrs, 
O'Keefe’s favourite topic—the roguery 
of Jerry Quin, the attorney—and Mrs, 
Flanagan hated law as she hated poison : 
she had been listening to it as long as 
she had had ears in head, and never was 
a bit the wiser at the end, than she had 
been at the beginning. ‘ And, by the 
way, talking of spilt milk,’ she continued, 
‘hadn’t we as well get our tea, Mrs. 
Daly, as sit fretting here ?’” 


This warfare goes on for some 
time, the belligerent parties keeping a 
watchful eye upon each other’s move- 
ments, when the tide is turned by Miss 
Clara Whaley, who is the great lady of 
the place, calling upon the relation 
with whom Miss Dillon was residing, 
and inviting them to visit her. Mr. 
Whaley, the father of Clara, a gentle- 
man of large property, evinces a very 
decided distaste to the society of the 
fair Miss Dillon, and expresses the 
strongest disapprobation of his daugh- 
ter’s association with her. In the 
course of her stay at the castle, a 
French count, agreeable, handsome, 
and accomplished, makes his appear- 
ance upon the stage, who displays a 
strong inclination to pay his addresses 
to the heiress. She has contracted an 
engagement with a Mr. Foster, a 
sensible, clever man of the world, 
and insists, contrary to her father’s 
desire, upon having her friend, Miss 
Dillon, present at her wedding. On 
the day previous to the ceremony, a 
Ribbonman, who had committed va- 
rious outrages in the neighbourhood, 
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is captured by Mr. Whaley, and 
brought prisoner to the castle, the 
country people assemble to rescue him, 
and collect in crowds before the 
castle, shouting long life to Evan 
O'Halloran, who was the person to 
whom the estate had formerly belonged, 
and to whom Mr. Whaley had suc- 
ceeded, in consequence of the- sup- 
posed death of his only son. At this 
crisis, Rose Dillon is summoned by a 
mysterious personage—a kind of wise- 
woman, called Pegsheen—and disco- 
vers that the prisoner, who, in the 
meantime, had succeeded in making 
his escape, is her brother, who had 
been stolen, when an infant, by his 
nurse—he turns out, upon investiga- 
tion, to be also not only Evan O’Hal- 
loran, the son of the former owner of 
the estate, but the French count, of 
fascinating manner and handsome ex- 
terior. Then comes the usual denoue- 
ment ; Mr. Whaley is proved to bea 
complete villain, and is exposed in his 
true colours—his daughter, the fair 
Clara, dies of a broken heart—then 
Mr. Whaley becomes defunct. Rose 
and her brother succeed to the estate, 
and pass their lives happily together— 
such is the fabric of the story—in the 
construction of which the author does 
not display any remarkable originality, 
or inventive genius—her forte, as we 
have already intimated, consists in deli- 
neation of the humorous traits of the 
Irish character, in which she isextreme- 
ly felicitous—the attempts at grandeur 
and at pathos are equally failures—but, 
notwithstanding this, the book is one 
which will be read with pleasure—pre- 
senting as it does most graphic and hu- 
morous sketches of classes in society, 
which, in these times of steam, locomo- 
tion, and centralization, will very speed- 
ily disappear from these provincial re- 
ceptacles, in which their amusing and 
unambitious lives were passed. Now, 
alas! the Captain O’Connors come up 
to the drawing-rooms, and are seen 
upon staircases, or in quiet corners, 
helplessly endeavouring to extricate 
themselves from the natural embar- 
rassment aman must feel, who is out 
of his natural sphere in society, and 
has got his sword between his legs 
into the bargain—and the Mrs. O’Fla- 
nagans have been observed in the same 
resort of fashion, resplendent in paste 
diamonds, escorting a leash of chubby 
faces, daughters in cork-screw curls, 
red elbows, and white muslin—have 
they changed for the better ? 
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Journey to the West in 1723. 


Tue western highlands of the county 
of Cork present an aspect of wild 
magnificence, which, in any land but 
our own, would attract countless 
hosts of visitors. Far away, on the 
seaward limit, where the Atlantic 
wave breaks freshly from the shores 
of the New World, the coast is in- 
dented with noble harbours, capacious 
enough, e each one of them, for all the 
navies of Britain. In a commercial 
view, these estuaries would suggest to 
us how fitly might Ireland be made 
the mart of Eur ope, as the point of 
transit for goods between the two 

hemispheres. 
neglected. Instead of the t taper spars 
of Yankee schooners, or the eddying 
volumes of smoke from steam-packets’ 
chimneys, one sees only the humble 
masts of a few crazy fishing- hookers 

here and there drawn up in some 
solitary cove. To the tourist, who 
seeks after grand sea-views, or to the 
valetudinarian who is in quest of 
health, the tall cliffs of Bere, and 
Bantry, and Carbery, offer their at- 
traction ; : where the farthest stretch- 
ing prospect for the human sight, and 
the purest air that can brace the 
frame, may be found. And then, 
what pleasanter treading than the 
firm sands of many aretired sea-beach, 
extending unbroken for miles, skirted 
on the one side by the ocean, and on 
the other frowned over by numberless 
caves— 


But they lie empty and 


** Shell-strewn, and consecrat: of old tosome Undiné's 
love ;* 

where the world-tired wanderer can 

find, if the discovery be possible, his 

bosom- rest again ? 

Passing upward, in a north-easterly 
direction, that we may reach the cen- 
tral district of this vast shire, we find 
a region, in which the spirit of Sal- 


room; its Castle and History—Swift's 


vator Rosa might revel in delight. 
Vast mountain ranges extend them- 
selves in every direction, having in 
general on their summit, or half way 
up their sides, a tarn, or lough, 
abounding with fish. At their base, 
and connecting each range with its 
neighbour, loom wide moorlands, ex- 
hibiting little sign of cultivation, and 
seldom trodden save by the sportsman, 
or the peasant when digging out peat 
for fuel. In these low-lying grounds 
also lakes are of fre quent occurrence, 
and, with some exceptions, where the 
pike has attained a mastery, they fur- 
nish the deliciouscharr (salmoalpinus), 
in Irish dorogawn or bric dearg, the 
red trout—for the amusement of the 
angler. Solitude—intense, unbroken 
solitude—is the pervading character- 
istic of these regions—a solitude that 
lifts the mind above ordinary things, 
by removing it altogether from their 
influence, and which creates in their 
stead solemn imaginings, that in their 
unworldly origin lack little of sub- 
limity. 

No wonder, then, that in olden days 
a holy man, who deemed he drew 
nearer his Maker, by shutting from 
him the sins and the sorrows of his 
fellow-mortals, fixed his anchorite’s 
dwelling in this lone district. Turn- 
ing his back on the sea-shore, where 
the glories of Bantry, or the faéry 
loveliness of Glengariff, might win 
from him thoughts haply of over- 
attachment to earth, he chose for him- 
self a small valley in the heart of these 
mountain solitudes. St. Finbar—for 
he it is of whom we speak—was a 
native of Connaught, where, with 
very doubtful claims to legitimacy, he 
was born, some time before the close 
of the sixth century. Like him of 
the Golden Mouth, he is best known 
through an appellative derived from 
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a personal gift in after years, for his 
baptismal name wasLochan. He was 
called by admiring multitudes Fion- 
bair, from his white tlowing ringlets, 
whether in youth or old age we can- 
not determine. After a missionary 
tour in Scotland, for which he was 
ordained by Torpereus, he returned 
to his native country, and obtained 
from a chief named Edo a gift of lands 
on the river Lee, the site of the pre- 
sent city of Cork. That we may not 
anticipate what must follow in the se- 
quel, we shall confine ourselves at pre- 
sent to the mention of the saint’s hermi- 
tage; and this will doubtless sound 
like a familiar name on our reader’s 
ar, as SOON as We speak it—GouGaNE 
Barra. 

We had laid down our pen; when, 
instead of re suming it instants ane ous sly, 
as we had intended, our attention was 
arrested by a book of coloured draw- 
ings,* over which we have been poring 
afull half hour. Wonderful gift, the 
painter’s! Often the creator of lovely 


forms, that scarcely need the breath of 


life to animate them, he at times 


turns his genius to reproduce what 
the hand of Omnipotence has already 


fashioned—the mighty works of Na. 
ture. Here before us lies a graphic 
delineation of St. Finbar’s Hermitage, 
so admirably true that at once we can 
recognise each minutest portion. Cen- 
tral is the islet, with its consecrated 
ruins, overshadowed by a dense grove 
of ash-trees; below, isle, and ruins, 
and trees, are repeated in the dark, 
still waters of the lake. In marked 
contrast with the foliage of the island, 
rise behind the bare, precipitous hills, 
furrowed by winter torrents, their 
bold outlines clearly defined ‘against 
the sky. Noble art is thine, George 
Petrie! and nobly hast thou availed 
thyself of its capabilities in this pic- 
ture. We would we had it drawn at 
large for our own sanctum, where it 
should hang with names not unworthy 
thy association, nor thine of theirs, 
with Stanfield, and Turner, and David 
Roberts. 

The word Gougane is variously in- 
terpreted; but that which commends 
itself most to ourselves is the supposi- 
tion that it may stand for Geig-avain, 


* * Tilustrations of the 


Drawings by George Petrie, R.H.A., A. Nicholl, and H. O'Neill. 


Wakeman. 
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that is, ‘* the river’s gorge,” being re- 
ferable to the head of the Lee, in this 
lake. Imagine a deep recess, of a cir- 
cular shape, i in the midst of tall moun- 
tains that are clothed with heather, or 
thickly strewn over with rocks. On 
every side, save one, the hillsrise steeply 
from this v valley, which, for the greater 
part, is occupied by a lake supposed 
to cover 800 acres. ‘Towards the cen- 
tre of the lake is a small island—ir 
‘‘island” we may call what has been 
for many years united to the mainland 
by a rude ¢: wuseway—and this isle, 
through its greater part, is occupied by 
monastic ruins. ‘These ruins are en- 
vironed with luxuriant trees. The 
scene is an impressive one, and its 
memory haunts the mind for long 
years after it has been visited. The 
utter stillness—the lone retirement 
—the majesty of its alpine solitude— 
the recollection of the recluse who 
fixed here his home—the sight of the 
graves of the dead even in this place— 
stir the depths of the soul within, and 
stir them not in vain. And there are 
accessories that may even heighten 
such impressions. Gougane Barra, to 
to be seen effectively, needs the war o. 
the elements to proclaim its grandeur. 
Then, when the transverse gleams ot 
lightning pierce its murky recesses, 
and peal after peal of hoarse thunder 
is reverberated from the hill-sides, and 
streams suddenly break out from the 
summits, you have before you a scene 
fit for the diablerie of the Hartz moun- 
tains. Or it shows well, even as we 
ourselves first beheld it, in the change- 
ful light of the uncertain weather that 
stands on the confines of autumn and 
winter, partaking of each season, yet 
belonging rightly to neither. ou 
can mark then, with eager gaze, 
the continual play of light and sha- 
dow on the precipitous crags. Clouds 
are careering to and fro in the hea- 
vens, and, with fitful change, they 
conquer or they flee from the en- 
feebled sun. Anon they spread their 
gloom over the mountain peaks, and 
the darkness swiftly rolls down to the 
lake’s margin; and then, yet a little 
while, and the sunbeams ‘break out 
anew, and warm light—God’s first, 
best gift to the world—o’erfloods the 
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picture. Such wild contention goes 
on for whole hours together, until 
gloaming succeeds; but with the com- 
ing of night, arise chilly winds, bring- 
ing with them boding drops of rain, 
and reminding you that the harvest is 
past, and the summer ended, and that 
nought now remains but for pale con- 
cluding winter to shut the scene. 

The monastic remains on the island 
of Gougane Barra are of the simplest 
character. In their proudest day they 
displayed no architectural pretension ; 
and,Time, no less than man, has laid a 
heavy hand upon them, for they are 
now little better than ‘* heaps.” We 
do not say but that in part destruction 
seems to have been wilfully dealt to 
them, and we have gathered the tradi- 
tionary rumour, that the Cromwellian 


soldiery of the neighbouring castle of 


Carrignacurra amused themselves in 
this dilapidation ; yet are we sure that 
in the main they have perished in the 
lapse of years, from the imperfect na- 
ture of their construction—the cement 
and stone-work being most rudely put 
together. The ruins consist of a 


square court, on which you enter by 
the causeway leading from the main- 
land, a small chapel, and an equally 


humble monastery. ‘Ihe quadrangle, 
which is first reached, has in each of 
its walls two cells, ten feet deep and 
eight high, by four in breadth. They 
are arched overhead, and bear signs of 
great antiquity. In the centre of the 
court is a small eminence, ascended by 
four stone steps ; and designed, with- 
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out doubt, for the planting of a “‘ rood,” 
or cross; but none was to be found at 
the time of the writer’s visit. Around 
the enclosure, the tall, graceful trees 
stand like faithful warders, and re- 
move not a little of the sense of deso- 
lation that otherwise would oppress 
one. From this we pass, on the east 
side, by a kind of terrace, to the cha- 
pel, into which we descend by a few 
broken steps. The interior is twelve 
yards long by five across, and was 
lighted by a door in the eastern wall, 
and two small windows in the gables. 
The monastery was about twice the 
size of the chapel, and contained four 
small chambers, and a few cells. Both 
these buildings are exceedingly dilapi- 
dated. On emerging from their pre- 
cincts we find ourselves on the further 
side of the island from that by which 
we entered, and a few steps bring us 
to the water’s edge again. Look up 
now on the tall heights around you ; 
and say did the anchorite fruitlessly 
seek for seclusion? On the south is 
Dereen, once clad with indigenous oak- 
forests, as its name implies ; near it, 
stands Maolagh; farther on, to the 
west, Coom ruadh, the Brown Valley ; 
then comes the Eagle’s Nest, Nad-an- 
ullar ; and the steep cliffs of Fuaoilte, 
close the view. There is no exit visi- 
ble, nor means of entrance from the 
world. And words, musical, wild, and 
touching, start unconsciously from the 
lips, as you look around—the words 
of poor Callanan, the poet. They 
would do honour toSir Walter Scott: — 


“« There is a green island in lone Gougane Barra, 
Where Allua of songs rushes forth as an arrow, 
In deep-vallied Desmond—a thousand wild fountains 
Come down to that lake from their home in the mountains. 
There grows the wild ash, and a time-stricken willow 
Looks chidingly down on the mirth of the billow ; 
As, like some young child, that sad monitor scorning, 
It lightly laughs back to the laugh of the morning. 


And its zone of dark hills—oh! to see them all bright’ning, 
When the tempest flings out its red banner of lightning, 
And the waters rush down, ’mid the thunder’s deep rattle, 
Like clans from their hills at the voice of the battle ; 

And brightly the fire-crested billows are gleaming, 

And wildly from Maolagh the eagles are screaming. 

Oh! where is the dwelling, in valley or highland, 

So meet for a bard as this lone little island ? 


How oft, when the summer sun rested on Clara, 
And lit the dark heath on the hills of Ivera, 
Have I sought thee, sweet spot, from my home by the ocean, 
And trod all thy wilds with a minstrel’s devotion.” 
* * * . 


. * 
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Enough! we have known them by 
heart for many a day, and, doubtless, 
they are no less familiar to others than 
to ourselves. 

Leaving the island, we repass the 
narrow causeway, and, contiguous to 
its termination on the mainland, find 
the humble burying-ground of the 
neighbouring district. ‘These low ly 
resting-pli ices are mostly without stone 
or memor ial, and need a close inspec- 
tion ere their character is recognised 
by the visitor. Among them, close to 
the pathway, is the grave of Father 
O'Mahony, the modern hermit of Gou- 
gane Barra. He resided among these 
solitudes for the long period of twenty- 
eight years, from 1700 to 1728. <A 
walled enclosure marks his tomb, which 
bears the inscription following, cut on 
a friable red flag :— 

** Hoe sibi et successoribus suis in 
eadem vocatione, monumentum impo- 
suit dominus Doctor Dyonisius O’Ma- 
hony, presbyter licet indignus. An, 
dom. 1700.’’* 


This grave is a holy spot to the pil- 
grims of The Lake, and at the time of 
our last visit was occupied by an aged 
crone, who was so absorbed in her de- 
votions that she heeded not our pass- 
ing close beside her. The pilgrims 
visit Gougane Barra, annually, on the 
12th of June (St. John’s day), when 
a Patron” is held, which brings to- 
gether great crowds. A rough, rocky 
footpath, of a mile and a-half in le ngth, 
now succeeds, leading out to the high 
road between Macroom and Bantry. 
sy its side, for a great part of the 
distance, leaping down tiny cascades, 
wanders Tue Ler. The fountain-head 
of a great river is necessarily a thing 
of difficult determination. Where 
several streamlets combine at the very 
source, it is hard to say to which of 
them the honour should be assigned. 
The principal one may not be the 
longest ; and the longest, from tor- 
tuous windings, may not necessarily 
be the most remote. As regards the 
Lee, its source is somewhat peculiar. 
It issues from the eastern side of Gou- 
gane Barra; and on the southern, a 


* Mr. Windele, 
does not evidence his wonted accuracy. 
The stone exists, and although no 
grims, still retains quite enough of j 
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few mountain rivulets discharge them- 
selves into the lake, which, as adding 
to the total length of the river, have 
been counted by many as though they 
formed a portion of its tidews ay. Of 
these, the stream flowing from the 
midst of the Eagle’s Nest, at a place 
called by the peasantry Tourtane- 
annig, has popular acceptance ; while 
a minority, headed by Mr. Windele, 
would prefer a rivulet that issues from 
the lake on the summit of Coom-ruadh. 
We have a third opinion, differing 
from both, that Gougane itself is the 
legitimate fountain of the Lee. It is, 
surely, but a confusion of ideas to 
claim for streamlets that empty them- 
selves into a receiving basin, the ho- 
nour of originating a new river at a 
considerable distance from them— 
their course is concluded by their 
junction with the larger mass of wa- 
ters. The river that leaves the lake, 
instead of flowing into it, as they did, 
may be fairly considered a different 
stream; and, being such, must derive 
its birth from the lake itself. Gougane 
we therefore look upon as the true 
parent of our beautiful river ; and, as 
we issue from the confines of the val- 
ley, we feel that we move forth from 
it in conjunction with a new gush of 
waters into the tideway of the Lee— 
there to wander, like ourselves, through 
how many a scene of peace and of 
trouble, until they mingle themselves 
far away with the : all-ree eiving ocean. 
The defile of Ceim-an-eich, i. e., The 
Path of the Deer, stands frowning be- 
fore us, on our reaching the Macroom 
and Bantry high road. This remark. 
able pass is two miles in le sngth, lying 
nearly north and south. Its brez adth 
is barely sufficient for the roadway, 
which is conducted through it with no 
little engineering skill. The author 
of “ Sketches in Ireland” justly pro- 
nounces it “‘ one of the most pic- 
turesque things in Ireland,” and he 
quotes Southey’ s sublime dese ription 
of the vale of C ovadonga, as appli- 
cable to the pass of Céim-an-eich. A 
gigantic mountain has been cleft in 
twain, down to its very base—not 
cleanly cut, as with an archangel’s 
brand, but torn asunder, through 


. > * ‘ 
the writer of an admirable “‘ Guide to the South of Ireland,” 


denying the existence of this memorial. 
uch injured by the devotional zeal of pil- 
nscription to insure its identification, 
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sheer strength, as by the earthquake’s 
strong hands. Adown the jagged 
edges of this deep wound in mother 
e wth, are scattered about, in quaint- 
est confusion, huge heaps of rock, co- 
vered with lichens and mosses of many 
kinds, or with fern, and ivy, and other 
creeping plants. In the interstices 
flowers the arbutus ; or an occasional 
yew springs up from a covert of Lon- 
don-pride, gemmed with drooping lus- 
more or foxglove. Looking upward 
from the narrow strip of road at the 
bottom of the pass, your eye follows 
the ragged outline ‘of broken cliffs, 
that stand almost straight above you in 
the zenith, until it turns from them, 
abashed by their awful majesty. You 
behold, you think, the mez asured pat- 
tern of the roadw: ty you stand on, cut 
out from the clear, bright he —_ 
for so muc h only of the etherial ¢ 
nopy is visible to you. <A senile 
thought in the Roman poet we need 
not repeat. ‘The sudden windings of 
the defile conceal your way of ap- 
proach to it. ‘You look back,’ 
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writes C. O., “and you cannot find 
how you got in—before you, and you 
cannot imagine how you are to get 
forward. You might imagine that 
the spirit of the mountains had got 
you into his stronghold, and that you 
were impounded here by everlasting 
enchantment.” The Gougane entrance 
is more striking than the at on the Ban- 
try side, for the cleft is less widely 
drawn and the rocks stand up steeper 
and more precipitous. On the other 
hand, the latter possesses the most 
striking single object at Céim-an- 
cich—a great square, castellated rock, 
like a barbican reared by Nature her- 
self; and, henceforth, that cliff is for 
ever steeped in the golden light of 
poesy. Art acqué ainted, good friend, 
with the graceful tale of <é Alice and 
Una,”* written by one whom we gladly 
reckon among our own contribu- 
tors—the author of “The Campo- 
naro,” and of The Voyage of St. 
Brendan,” in recent numbers? It 
opens very sweetly :— 


‘** Ah! the pleasant days have vanished, ere our wretched doubtings banished, 
All the graceful spirit people, children of the earth and sea; 
They whom often, in the olden time, when earth was fresh and golden, 
Every mortal could behold in haunted tower, and flower, and tree ; 


They have vanished, they are banished—ah ! 


how sad the loss for thee, 


Lonely Céim-an-cich ! 


Still some scenes are yet enchanted by the charms that Nature granted, 
Still are peopled, still are haunted, by a graceful spirit-band ; 
Peace and beauty have their dwelling where the infant streams are welling— 


Where the mournful waves 


are knelling on Glengariff’s coral strand ; 


Or where, on Killarney’s mountains, Grace and ‘Terror smiling stand, 
Like sisters, hand in hand! 


Still we have a new romance in fire-ships, through the tamed seas glancing, 
And the snorting and the prancing of the mighty engine-steed ; 

Still, Astolpho-like, we wander through the boundless azure yonder, 
Realizing what seemed fonder than the magic tales we read ; 

Tales of wild Arabian wonder, where the fancy all is freed— 


Wilder far, indeed! 


Now that Time, with womb unfolded, shakes the palsy from her old head, 


Cries, 


‘ Oh, Earth, thou hast no soul dead, but a living soul hast thou!’ 


Could we—could we only see all, blended with the lost Ideal, 

These the glories of the Real, happy were the old world now— 

Woman in its fond believing—man with iron arm and brow— 
Faith and Work its vow! 


Yes, the Past shines clear and pleasant, and there’s glory in the Present ; 
And the Future, like a crescent, lights the deepening sky of Time ; 
And that sky will yet grow brighter , if the Worker and the W riter 


Err not—as they surely might err— 


but unite in bonds sublime, 


With two glories shining o'er them, up the coming years they’ll climb 
Earth’s great evening as its prime! 


‘The Book of Lrish Ballads. 


Edited by D. F. 


M‘Carthy, pp. 60-74. 
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‘* With a sigh for what is fading, but, oh, earth, with no upbraiding, 
For we feel that Time is braiding newer, fresher flowers for thee— 
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We will speak, despite our grieving, words of Loving and Believing, 
Tales we vowed when we were leaving awful Ceim-an-eich— 
Where the severed rocks resemble fragments of a frozen sea, 


The tale is one of passion, and of 
youthful betrothment ; such as, until 
the world itself perishes, must win 
attentive listeners. We shall not mu- 
tilate its perfectness by any attempted 
abstract ; and its length forbids us 
giving it entire—as we would fain do. 
‘The lover of genuine poetry will be 
abundantly recompensed by referring 
to the little volume, where it was 
originally printed. 

But Céim-an-eich has other,’and far 
different, reminiscences. During the 
disturbed year of 1822, a body of 
Rockite brigands established their 
head-quarters in this defile, whence 
they nightly issued on their maraud- 
ing excursions in search of arms. It 
became imperative on the authorities 
to dislodge them; and Lord Bantry, 
accompanied by his brother, Captain 
White, with a party of the 39th in- 
fantry and some mounted yeomanry, 
undertook the task. "When, however, 
they arrived at the mouth of the 
Pass, the infantry officer protested 
against marching through, unless the 
surrounding heights were previously 
occupied—a thing impossible to so 
small aforce. And when Lord Bantry, 
reckless of the hazard, persisted in 
moving forward, the military man, 
more skilled in such matters, carefully 
restrained his own detachment, saying 
he would cover with them the retreat 
of the yeomanry, which he foresaw 
was a thing of likely occurrence. The 
outlaws were understood to be in hid- 
ing about Gougane Barra and the 
Inchageela lakes; and Lord Bantry, 
not caring to return home in vain, 
avowed his resolve to make a search 
in those places, even without the aid 
of the military force. Accordingly, 
the forty yeomanry, led on by Lord 
Bantry and Captain White, rode for- 
ward into the defile, and emerged 
from it on the other side in safety. 
Their movement was not made unob- 
served. Concealed among the heather, 
and lying here and there prostrate 
under the broken cliffs of the defile, 
were the very men they came to seek 
—Captain Rock and his guerilla band. 
The insurgent chicf marked well his 
VOL. XXXI.—NO,. CLXXXV. 


And the wild deer flee !” 


opportunity, and lost no time in avail- 
ing himself of it. A huge rock then 
impended midway over Ceim-an-eich ; 
and the natural thought arose in the 
captain’s mind of using it, as such 
things were so effectively used in the 
Tyrol, for the purpose of destroying 
the enemy. The cliff was to be care- 
fully undermined, and the signal was 
settled on which it was to be let loose. 
But we cannot enter into rivalry with 
C. O., in attempting to describe the 
issue :— 


“Lord Bantry returned from a fruit- 
less search through the villages along the 
lakes of Inchageela. He found every 
house deserted, and water thrown on 
every hearth, and it was high time to 
turn homewards, disappointed and 
weary, with horses blown and jaded, 
and many lame from want of shoes. 
They entered slowly in long and loose 
array, the eastern [northern ?] opening 
of the defile. Captain Rock, with head 
and neck protruded from behind the 
shelter of a cliff, and still protected from 
observation by an old yew, that waved 
its — foliage around him, hung 
in deep suspense, watching the entrance 
of the last Bantry man into the pass. 
He seemed to fear lest he should lose 
one of them; he counted them as a rat- 
catcher would count the vermin that he 
was enticing into his cage; and now he 
crossed himself; he heard the beatings 
of his own heart like the tick of a death- 
watch, as he counted the seconds, ex- 
pecting every moment to hear Star- 
light’s horn announcing that the rock 
was uprooted. 

“The Bantry men had about a mile 
to pass on, before they came to the point 
over which the loosening rock impended. 
At the rate they were proceeding, about 
ten minutes would have brought them 
to it. Rock’s hopes, or dashed or rea- 
lized, hung in suspense these ten minutes ; 
and still onward the horsemen wound 
their toilsome march through the silence 
of the defile. At this instant an old 
man of the Mahonys looked down from 
his covert, and saw Lord Bantry and 
his brother just passing under him. 
This poor fellow had once two sons, the 
pride of his name and the consolation of 
his descending years—active, honest, 
industrious ; but, alas ! seduced into the 
Rock system, their house near Gougane 
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Barra was searched under the provi- 
sions of the Insurrection Act, and arms 
and ammunition being found concealed, 
they were tried at Bantry, and sen- 
tenced to be transported, which sen- 
tence was instantly put into execution, 
and their aged parents were left deso- 
late and destitute ; the mother wept her 
life away, and her grey hairs descended 
in sorrow to the grave; and the old man 
joined the rising, and cared not how he 
died. This bereaved old man saw now, 
as he thought, the very manin his power 
who robbed him of all the props of his 
existence, and in an agony of passion 
that brooked no restraint, he started 
upon the grey rock that hitherto con- 
eealed him, and holding high in his 
withered arms a ponderous stone, 


“+ ¢ His loose coat floated on the wind; 
His hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor in the troubled air ;’ 


and muttering the curse of him that was 
made childless, he cast the stone with 
wonderful energy down on Lord Bantry. 
The stone missed his lordship, but 
wounded severely his horse, and imme- 
diately Captain White drew forth his 
pistol, and with accurate aim, fired at 
the old assailant, who stood over head, 
still foaming forth wrath and curses. 
The bullet, true to its mark, passed 
through the streaming hair of the poor 
impassioned wretch, and closed for ever 
his sorrows and sufferings. Down he 
came, tumbling from rock to rock, until 
he lay along the road a mortal ruin, 
grey, and blasted, and bloody. The 
sight was too much for Irishmen to 
bear: all the prudential commands of 
Captain Rock were forgotten ; and set- 
ting up one universal yell, each man 
started forth from behind his rock, and 
the whole glen bristled with pikes and 
muskets. ‘ Move—march—away,’ cried 
Captain White; ‘a gallop or a grave. 
Lord Bantry, keep ahead; I will bring 
up the rear. Spur, spur for your lives ; 
keep moving, and they cannot mark us.’ 
Never was advice better given, or more 
carefully taken. Lame and jaded, the 
spur’s rowel and the sword’s point goad- 
ed the horses on, and forward the whole 
party rushed; and just as Lieutenant 
Starlight had loosened his rock— just 
as it was tottering to its full—just as 
the horn sounded, the last loyalist pass- 
ed beneath it and turned the point ; and 
then down it came, a smoking ruin, 
closing up the pass effectuaily, too late 
to bar retreat, but just in time to pre- 
clude the enemy's pursuit. 

** Thus, the whole well-contrived mi- 


* * Sketches in Ireland,” by C., 
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litary speculation of young Rock was 
defeated. The destinies of Providence 
dashed his enterprise, and dissolved it 
like a mist upon the mountain. The 
Bantry men soon got through the defile ; 
they joined the detachment of the king’s 
troops at the glen’s mouth, and they all 
retreated unmolested to Bantry. 

‘Some time after, alarge body of 
troops surrounded and scoured the 
mountains, but no Captain Rock; he 
had retreated in hopelessness into the 
fastnesses of Slievelogher; and it cost 
the sappers and miners of the king’s 
army many a blast, and many a pound 
of powder, before they broke up the 
rock with which Lieutenant Starlight, 
a minute too late, closed up the pass of 
Cooleagh.”* 


The Lee flows nearly due eastward 
from the lake of Gougane Barra, havy- 
ing the highway to Macroom on its 
southern margin. At the distance of 
three miles from its source, it is span- 
ned by its first bridge, near the ham- 
let of Ballingeary. Here, too, its first 
tributary of any consequence, the Bun- 
sheelin rivulet, falls into its channel ; 
for we cannot justly dignify by this 
name a small trickling burn which 
reaches it from Céim-an-eich. Ballin- 
geary boasts of but half-a-dozen houses, 
a national school, and Roman Catholic 
chapel. Few situations have we seen 
wilder and more desolate. A new line 
of road to Ballyvourney has been lately 
constructed at one side of the glen, 
through which the Bunsheelin makes 
its way to the Lee. This glen, wild and 
savage as it is, possesses some interest- 
ing architectural remains, which will 
repay a visit. A mile from Ballin- 
geary is the ruined church of Agh-a- 
ruis, one of those low, small, unwin- 
dowed churches which are evidently of 
remote antiquity, Near at hand is 
the stone fort of Caher-na-caha, a cir- 
cular entrenchment, having subter- 
raneous passages and galleries. The 
dallans at Bawn-a-thoumple, one erect 
and the other prostrate, which are 
also in this glen, aré worthy of atten- 
tion from the antiquary. They are 
ascribed, as are most mysterious struc- 
tures, to Fin MacCoul, by the peasan- 
try; and are supposed by them to 
have been pillars wherewith he pur- 
posed commencing a palace for his 
own habitation. 

On passing Ballingeary, the Lee, 


QO. Second edition. 
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hitherto a stream of little importance, 
suddenly expands into a noble sheet of 
water, in shape resembling the are of 
a circle, with the convex “side to the 
south. This is Lough Allua, the Lake 
of the Lee. It is three and a-half 
English miles in extreme length, but, 


in its widest part, does not exceed half 


a mile; and from its repeated contrac- 
tions and expansions, it may be almost 
regarded as a succession of lakes, in- 
stead of a single specimen. U nder this 
impression, the expanse is frequently 
styled the Lakes of Inchageela, from a 
village of that name situated at its 
eastern extremity. The public tho- 
roughfare follows the main w indings of 
L ough Allua, and the tourist is thus 
enabled to enjoy the view of its pictu- 
resque shores without leaving his ve- 
hicle. According to Dr. Smith, the 
lake is deep, and not fordable from 
end toend. The rains of winter ma- 
terially increase the volume of its wa- 
ters, which in their overflow flood the 
low-lying meadow-lands on either side. 

The charr is no longer found here, 
having been banished. by the voracity 
of the » pike ; and the common trout is 
becoming scarce under the same de- 
vourer’s ravages; so that, ere long, we 
may anticipate this monster will reign 
the grisly monarch of the flood, in a 
kingdom of desolation. We now ar- 
rive at Inchageela, i. e., The Isle of 
Hostages, w here the second bridge is 
thrown across the! ee. Here is avills age 
of better character than Ballingeary. 
Inchageela possesses a small, neat 
church, and adjoining parsonage ; a 
new Roman Catholic chapel, of exceed- 
ing external plainness ; a constabulary 
station ; ; two school-houses, and about 
two dozen private dwellings. In old 
times it had a fortified barrack for a 
company of infantry ; but the building 
either has been wholly removed, or has 
so far changed its character, that we 
failed to recognise it in anywise. 

From Inchageela, we recommend 
an excursion towards the S.W. of six 
miles, with the object of ascending 
Shehy mountain, which is 1797 feet 
above the level of the sea, according to 
the Ordnance map. From Shehy, some 
of the finest views in the south of Ire- 
land are obtainable; and could the 
reader look upon them under the same 
favourable circumstances with our- 
selves, we feel certain that there would 
be blended with memories of the pa- 
noramic grandeur of the prospect, kind 
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thoughts of friendly hospitality most 
freely accorded, without claim or 

cause, to a passing stranger—of a wel- 
come that proved to us ‘that courtesy 
and heart are not necessarily divided, 
and that, when they meet together, 
they exceedingly grace one another. 
We have no intention of requiting 
such kindness by offensive public allu- 
sion; and yet we like not to pass by in 
silence our reception by the laird of 
Coolmountain, during the course of 
the bygone autumn. Our friend, the 
lineal descendant of the O” L—s, feu- 
se lords of Iveleary (1bh Laoghaire), 

has placed his snug little box right be- 
neath the shadow of Shehy ; and, Sas- 
senach as we are, we knew our wel- 
come to the roof-tree of the Celt. 
When we entered his free mountain 
home, and glanced round on a well- 
filled book-case, surmounted by fishing 
gear and fowling implements, we saw 
that our Irish Chief had made provi- 
sion for the wild weather that might 
keep him in-doors, no less than for the 
tempting adventures which would at- 
tract him out. Health and liberty 
seemed guardian-spirits of the home- 
stead ; and even if the vitiated appe- 
tite needed a stimulus, what fare so 
temptingly luxurious as that almost 
within grasp! Red-trout from the 
lake, game from the hills, fish from the 
adjoining sea-coast, beef and mutton 
from Kerry, honey te isting of the hea- 
ther, delicious ne »wly- laid eggs, and 
potatoes that seemed unconscious of 
the blight—these would bring down 
an annuity from a gorbellied ‘London 
alderman, and these are all here ad li- 
bitum. We mentioned our intention 
toclimb the hill; but the day had now 
advanced too far for the attempt, and 
the morrow’s dawn was fixed for the 
ascent, in which mine host proffered 
his welcome aid as companion and 
guide. 

The dawn was looked for with anx- 
iety ; and being roused from slumber 
by the pateraras of a small carronade 
which The Chief employs i in greetings 
to his guests, and hailed from. beneath 
our windows by his manly voice, we 
scanned the sky with no common inte- 
rest. Alas! the heaven’s fair face was 
clothed in gloom—murky clouds shot 
themselves ‘athw: rt the expanse—and, 
although rain had not yet fallen, it 
was but too easy to predict it would, 
ere long, come down in torrents. Yet 
the opportunity of climbing Shehy, if 
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now missed, might never return ; and 
we determined to persevere. We set 
out, half-a-dozen in number, some 
a-foot, others mounted on the sure- 
footed pony ofthe district ; and soon 
we felt our need of the kind offices of 
our guide, for the mountain’s steep 
side was fissured in innumerable places 
by the winter rills, that break out 
everywhere in that tempestuous sea- 
son. The day held up bravely still; 


and we had reached the banks of 
the Lake of 


Lough-an-bric-dearg, i.e., 
the Red Trout—a little tarn midway 
up the hill—ere our boding fears re- 
ceived accomplishment. Here a light 
thin mist began to roll down from the 
summit ; and the widely-stretching 
tracts of Muskerry (Musgraidhe, The 
Pleasant Country), which, whenever 
we paused in our journey, were visible 
to us as we turned round, became 
obscured in cloudy vapour. But ‘ for- 
ward!” was the word still. Another 
half-mile, and the steep cone of the 
mountain rose precipitously above our 
heads ; and here the equestrians were 
constrained to quit their steeds, fur- 
ther use of them being impracticable. 
We toiled on, and were successful in 
reaching the Ordnance stone-heap on 
the summit of Shehy—only to find 
that we had made the journey in vain! 
Some roods of the mountain’s side be- 
neath were visible, but the valleys all 
round were filled up by a misty ocean : 


** A solemn sea, whose billows wide around 
Stood motionless, to awful silence bound,— 
A dark mysterious gulf.” 


nor could we discern, though situated 
just beneath us, the hospitable roof we 
had quitted an hour previously. Yet a 
clear, merry laugh can do a great deal 
in the way ‘of consolation, and Disap- 

ointment himself fled away, abashed 

efore unrufiled good-humour. We 
jested and fenced in wit-combats ; and 
our double-entendres, if retailed, would 
furnish, we are very sure, a stock in 
trade for any popular diner-out. At 


length, wearied and hopeless, some of 


us withdrew, while one or two, with 
ourselves, said we would ‘bide a 
wee,” and trust the future. And is 
not patient waiting ever recompensed 
by its own fruits? The sun came to 
the rescue. We marked him, long 
before he could be seen by the nether 
inhabitants, strugglingly fighting the 
cloud-drifts, as though he ‘graciously 


recognised our expectancy y, and re- 


solved to reward it. The vaporous 
enemy for a time resisted with obsti- 
nate determination; but chased, and 
crushed, and overwhelmed, he at last 
broke and fled. The gauzy veil was 
withdrawn, and very sweet and plea- 
sant was the face of Nature it had too 
long obscured. To the 8.W., Bantry 
Bay lay open before us, the town, and 
shipping, and demesne of Lord Bere- 
haven forming a noble foreground. 
In the centre, sleeping calmly in the 
sunshine, was Whiddy Island, with its 
ruined castle and modern redoubts. 
More to the south, again, we beheld 
Cape Clear and Sherkin islands, and 
could make out with distinctness the 
houses on each and on the contiguous 
mainland. Beyond them was the At- 
lantic, tranquil’ as a mirror; and like 
specks on its surface were devia two 
or three distant vessels, proceeding on 
their glad mission between the Old 
world and the New. Then Glandore 
seemed to open to our view, and after 
it Clonakilty, with its island ; and then 
our eye rested fixedly on the Old Head 
of Kinsale—a noble termination. ‘To 
the N.W., below us, we marked the 
gorge of Gougane Barra, and the 
bright thread of the Lee issuing from 
its gloomy depths; and we traced the 
river approaching us, through lonely 
fastnesses, until it extended itself just 
beneath into the Lough Allua. We 
observed also that a little streamlet 
flowed down from the lake on Shehy, 
and mingled itself in the same lough. 
After that, the eye was caught by 
the hills scattered around, Douse, 
Coolnagrenane (The Sunless Mount), 
Carrigprehane (The Raven’s Rock), 
and, to the north, Musheragh—a 
huge, heavy pile. Then slowly 
looking eastward, we tracked for 
miles the Lee winding on its course 
through many a fair and_ fertile 

valley, until, in the far distance, 
the hills of Ballinamought and Glan- 
mire closed the panorama. With a 
chasm here and there, created by na- 
tural obstacles, we beheld the noble 
river from itsbirth to its termination ; 
and we record our experiences in order 
that the visitor may not forego the 
prospect attainable from this Mount of 
Vision. 

A mile east of Inchageela, on the 
opposite bank of the Lee, stands the 
castle of Carrignacurra, embrowned 
with golden moss, and surrounded by 
pleasant plantations. Carrignacurra 
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derives its name from a stone embank- 
ment, with a weir in its midst, which 
is here drawn across the river. It is 
also called Castle-Masters, from a 
gentleman of that name, who built 
the dwelling close by. The castle 
is erected on a low cliff over the 
Lee, and is yet in a very perfect state. 
It consists of a single square tower, 
with battlements, about one hundred 
feet high. Two of the ancient floors 
are standing, and the staircases are so 
good, that without difficulty we mount- 
ed to the leads. <A slated roof yet 
covers in the tower; but it is evi- 
dently of modern erection, and is de- 
signed to give shelter to the cattle 
which are herded here. Carrigna- 
curra is variously ascribed to the 


O’Learys, the O’Carrolls, and the 
M‘Carthys as its founders; but we 
see no reason to take it from the first- 
named, who were chiefs of the district, 
and are admitted on all hands to have 
held the fortalice during the wars of 
Elizabeth. Connor O’ Leary forfeited 
this castle for his share in the revolt of 
1641; and during the commonwealth 
it was occupied “by a detachment of 
Cromwell’s soldiers, who are yet re- 
membered in the neighbourhood for 
their cruel severities. As illustrative 
of this popular recollection of Old 
Noll and his iron rule, we shall give, 
in a very few words, a traditionary 
tale, told us within the castle walls by 
an intelligent peasant who was our 
cicerone :— 


Legend of Corrignacueea. 


*¢ You see, your honour,” said Phil 
Sarty,* “that when the great ‘rising’ 
of two hundred years ago was deter- 
mined on, every Irishman, rich and 
poor, was called on to give his help. 
And the summons came to the lord 
of this castle, as well as to others, and 
he resolved to obey it, for the love of 
the green island was strong in his heart, 
no Jess than a bitter hatred of all her 
oppressors. 

** But the O'Leary had, only a few 
years before, married a daughter of the 
Ms Carthys ; and the heart of his young 
wife sank within her, when she saw the 
horsemen and spearmen getting ready ; 
and she flung herself on her knees be- 
fore her husband, and implored him 
to take no part in the battle. Then 
she brought him with her to the room 
where you are now standing, and 
showed him his three little children 
fast asleep, with their innocent small 
arms locked in one another; for she 
thought the sight of the weeny crea- 
tures would melt his heart, and keep 
him safe at home with herself. 

*** Connor, Connor!’ said the poor 
girl, ‘I am troubled with bad dreams 
and terrible omens; and I know if 
you go away from Carrignacurra with 
the armed men, I will never see you 
more. Look down at your sweet chil- 


dren, and though you’d leave me, can 
you find it in your heart to forsake 
them ?’ 

*** Eileen,’ said he, interrupting 
her, for he felt sore at the comparison, 
‘T love you better than any or all of 
the three, and Iam not going away 
willingly, but for the love of my coun- 
try, and I cannot stay behind in dis- 
grace.’— 

“But he stopped suddenly, for the 
poor Eileen, seeing him resolved, had 
fainted away dead on the floor. And 
with that his purpose was shaken for a 
time; but the mad thoughts of his 
disgrace again prevailed, and when he 
saw her coming to life, he was as 
strong in his determination as ever. 

**¢ Connor,’ were her first words to 
him, ‘if you go away from me, I know 
we shall never see each other again. 
Promise me here now you will not 
leave me.’ 

«¢T have sworn, Eileen, to your 
father and brother that I will give 
them help, and help them I will, if my 
life was to be the forfeit. I have 
sworn, too, that I will die for Ireland, 
and 

**¢ And, Connor, swear to me, if 
you must go, that you will return to 
me in a month—say on this very day 
month— and I will count every 





* Our readers may, perhaps, imagine the language unsuitable in its goodness to 
the supposed narrator ; but we give the story with as much literal fidelity as pos- 
sible. We make no attempt at the absurd and, to us, reprehensible custom of hash- 
ing up the English, by way of accommodation. 
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moment of the live-long hours till 
then.’ 

** Well, sir, he swore to her a solemn 
oath, and bound himself by a terrible 
vow, that, living or dead, happy or 
miserable, he would return to these 
old walls within the time she named, 
and would then either remain with 
her in quiet, or would remove her to 
a safe shelter, where they might dwell 
together, and be, as they had been 
from the hour of their marriage, all- 
in-all to one another. 

** But long before the month had 
passed over, Con O'Leary was removed 
from this world and from his beautiful 
Eileen for ever. He was killed in 
one of the first skirmishes with the 
English, and his body was afterwards 
rec ognised on the field. The head 


was taken from it, and was sent to 


Cork, where it was spiked on one of 
the bridges, as that of one of the chief 


rebels. And misfortune came on his 
old castle at the same time. C 
nacurra was taken possession of by 
Cromwell, and the young Eileen was 
vast out, with her babes, to wander 
forlorn until they found rest in the 
quiet chure hyard. Nor was this 
long off; for the mother’s heart broke 
on the tidings of her Connor's death, 
and the little children were found cold 
and stiff beneath a tree in yonder field 
where they had crept for shelter. 
«The month was now over, when 
the English sentinel who was on duty 
at the castle gate, saw, one evening, 
riding towards him a horseman, at the 
top of the speed of the animal he be- 
strode. The stranger drew near the 
eastle, and before the soldier could 
stop him or speak to him, he passed 
inside and mounted the stairs. He 
entered the chamber where the last 
farewell had been said by Connor 
O'Leary to his weeping Eileen ; and 
looking wildly round it, and into the 
corner w here the sleeping babes had 


arrig.- 
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rested in their little bed, he seemed to 
search for something he expected to 
find there. ‘Then, with a look of 
horror and disappointment, he passed 
again through the groups of bewilder- 

ed soldiers, descended the stairs and 
rode away. It was O’Leary himself 
come back to redeem his vow ! 

*«* And ever since, until of late years, 
that same horseman, on the same night 
of the year, has come to the castle; 
for the’ strong love of Eileen and his 
children is burning within him, and 
he remembers his promise, and returns 
to them. But lately, through the 
change in the times, these strange 


sights are not witnessed; and my own 
hope i is, that in the other world they 
have found one another, and suffer no 
separa- 


more through the fear of 


tion,’”* 

The Lee, after passing Carrigna. 
eurra, flows through a soft, marshy 
plain, and oozes away into several 
broken channels of unimportanc e. The 
islets thus formed are covered with 
bog-myrtle and other shrubs. At 
the distance of four miles, it is crossed 
by an ivy-mantled bridge, close to 
which is Dromearra, another castle of 
the O’Learys, now in oc cupation of 
the Browne family. In the troublous 
year of 1822, an unhi appy Rockite was 
fleei xing away from a mounted corps of 
yeomanry, with but scanty hope of 
for he was on foot, wounded, 
and weary. Dromearra bridge grew 
on the fugitive’s sight, as he still 
strained every nerve to save himself ; 
and a memory of some boyish pr anks 
played among its b¢ uttlements suddenly 
inspired him with the hope that he 
might even yet be preserved. The 
distance was little that divided his 
pursuers from him, but a winding in 
the road concealed the bridge until it 
was almost reached. At last he stood 
on the causeway, and grasping some 


esc ape, 


* We fear we acted most rudely to our kind informant, for in the most pathetic 
part of his little tale, on his calling the ghostly horseman by the grotesque name 


of Puckerus, we fairly fell a- laughing. 


Crofton Croker, 


who has just been with 


us, and who knows the pedigree of every sprite in faery land so accurately that he 
might write a peerage to rival Lodge’s, suggests that the radix of the quaint word 


is the Pouke or P hooka. 
he would trace to the same source. 


The frolicsome s Puck” of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 


“‘ Puckerus,” the spiritual visitant of Carrignacurra, was described by our guide 
as having the legitimate form of a dullahan, or headless horseman; but we puzzled 
Mr. M‘Carty by gravely inquiring, at the conclusion of his legend, how was it then 
he looked for Eileen and the children through the castle ? 
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tough old arms of ivy, which extended 
themselves over the parapet, he climb- 
ed downward safely until he got be- 
neath the middle of one of the obscure 
side arches. In a moment after he 
heard high above him the rapid tramp- 
ling of his foes, as they galloped over 
the bridge, in utter ignorance of his 
concealment; and waiting until they 
had passed away sufficiently far, he 
lowered himself into the river, and— 
escaped. 

About two miles south of Drom- 
carra is Carrigbuee, the castellated re- 
sidence of Mr. Barrett, representative 
of the once powerful sept of Ballincolly, 
or Ballincollig. 

We now come to one of the most 
remarkable features of the Lee—the 
morass of the Gaorha, or Low Coun- 
try. During a course of fully four 
miles, the river is broken into 
petty streamlets which wind away 
through a vast moorland, and form 
several small islands of luxuriant ap- 
pearance. These islands are well 
planted with oak, ash, and hazle trees, 
and possess some nut-groves of small 
size. The water plants are numerous, 
and many of them worthy of botanical 
investigation. Formerly, these moors 
abounded in wild-fowl during the win- 
ter months; but now, partly from the 
milder seasons we are favoured with, 
and partly from the increase of popu- 
lation, their numbers are much di- 
minished. Still, the Gaorha is a well- 
known haunt of the mallard and teal ; 
and the enthusiastic sportsman some- 
times finds himself involved in peril 
and difficulty through his over-eager 
pursuit of his quarry in this wide, wild 
moor. 

The reclamation of the waste is, we 
trust, a thing of no distant expecta- 
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we are prepared to hear; that they 
would be all triumphantly combated, 
we cannot question. The simple fact 
that a single river pours down such a 
body of water as to drown this great flat,* 
assures us that its channel, if rightly 
conducted, would form the natural 
and efficient drain of the whole morass. 
The Lee is no sluggish stream, wasting 
its own energies through its inertness ; 
and were one straight and deep tide- 
way excavated for it through the 
Gaorha, these marshy fens would -ere 
long be converted into the richest 
downs for pasturages. But agricul- 
tural knowledge is as yet only partially 
esteemed in the Cork West Riding. 
A futile attempt to reclaim the moor 
was made some years since, and per- 
haps the precedent has deterred imi- 
tators. We are not aware of the cir- 
cumstances under which failure arose 
in this instance, but we are satisfied 
the fault lay rather in the projectors 
than in the project. We remember all 
that has been done of this kind in the 
sister island, and remembering it, we 
cannot deem similar results impossible 
in our own. There are pecuniary aids 
also now proffered to our landed pro- 
prietors, in the shape of easy loans, 
such as did not formerly exist; and 
to all these works of reclamation and 
improvement we give a hearty God 
speed ! 

Here the Toon ( Thuinna, i. e., wave), 
a considerable tributary, joins the Lee. 
The Toon takes its rise in the extreme 
west of Kilnamartery parish, and dur- 
ing the greater part of its course of ten 
miles, is the boundary between that 
parish and Inchageela. The valley 
through which it flows as it approaches 
the Lee, is wildly interesting. The 
hills are craggy, with patches of verdure 


tion. That difficulties would be en- 


here and there breaking out at irregu- 
countered in the progress of this work, 


lar intervals. In some places they 


* The water-power of the Lee is thus estimated by very competent authority :— 

**T have calculated,” writes Sir Robert Kane, ‘ the area of country above Cork, 
drained by the Lee, at 562 square miles. The average rain should, therefore, pro- 
duce 169 horse power per foot of fall. Some measurements were made at my re- 
quest by a most intelligent friend, at a period when the river was very low, and 
admitted of greater accuracy than at other times. He found that there passed 
through the river in twenty-four hours, 442,800 tons of water. This is at the rate 
of twenty-one horse power per foot. The water passing to the sea was, therefore, 
just one-eighth of the rain. This is insummer. The average delivery of the 
River Lee is certainly more than treble this. The power calculated from the 
average for Ireland of one-third of the rain, should be fifty-six horse power per foot 
of fall. But the rain in the west of Cork is above the average; the course of the 
river is direct, and the slope of its basin precipitous.”—Jndustrial Resources of Ire- 
land, pp. 84, 85. Second Edition. Dublin. 1845. 
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shelve down in successive tables, not 
unlike the Derbyshire stairs. The 
lowlands are fenny and wet, and the 
ublic thoroughfare is carried over a 
lengthy causeway, with the object of 
escaping the winter floods. Near the 
junction of the Toon and Lee, are the 
church and glebe of Kilnamartery, and 
in their vicinity, standing on an emi- 
nence, the broken tower of Dunda- 
rierke, one of the M‘Cartys’ strong- 
holds. It was forfeited by Dermot 
M‘Carty in 1641. Dundarierke, or the 
Hillof Prospect, was so named from the 
extensive views it possessed on all sides. 
As commanding the pass of two im- 
portant rivers, it must have been a 
post of no little consequence; and the 
county historian describes it, in his 
day, as ‘‘an high square building, 
having seventy stone steps to the bat- 
tlements.” But time, or, a more de- 
structive enemy still, money-seekers, 
undermined the castle; and in 1833, 
three-fourths of the pile toppled head- 
long. It is now a low broken ruin. 
lose to Dundarierke is Raleigh— 
or, as we should speil it if we had 
our own way, Rath-Lee—the seat of 
the Minhear family, of Dutch origin, 
as their name itself implies. The Min- 
hears descend, by intermarriage with 
the Adderlys, from the incorrupt 
judge of the Commonwealth, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale. They may boast them of 
the lineage—more dignifying, in our 
judgment, than alliance witha coronet. 
A little to the north-west, at the 
junction of the Sullane and Foherish 
rivers, is Carrig-a-Phooka (the Rock 
of the Spirit), a fortalice of the Mac 
Cartys of Drishane. The site of the 
castle was admirably chosen. A steep, 
solitary rock, overhanging the Sullane, 
and perfectly inaccessible on all sides 
save one, rendered the aerie of the 
Mac Cartys a sure place of defence. 
Its only entrance was by a slippery 
footway at the river side, so narrow 
that but one person could ascend at a 
time, and so difficult that even now it 
requires some degree of nerve to at- 
tempt the climbing. Owing, doubt- 
less, to its forbidding jalousie, Car- 
rig-a-Phouka has survived the wreck 
of time, and the assaults of man, far 
better than any of its neighbouring 
fortresses ; and there are spiritual 
agencies. at work for its protection. 
More than mortal beings are popularly 
believed to hold their court within 
those time-stained walls; and the shud- 


dering peasant gives additional speed 
to his jogging: garron, if he deems 
nightfall will overtake him near the 
Phouka’s Rock. Innumerable are the 
wild tales that are told in the neigh- 
bourhood of the misadventures of in- 
truding mortals on the fairies’ dwelling. 
Our popular collections preserve afew 
of these legends, altered however, and 
improved upon by way of embellish- 
ment. Sometimes, in the midst of her 
narrative, the gossiping housewife will 
receive the anxious admonition of her 
goodman—** Bedh a husth, a lanna! 
Hold your tongue, love: the good peo- 
ple may be listenin’ ;” and a constrained 
silence ensues, from the trembling con- 
sciousness of the occasional malignity 
of the fairies. Carrig-a-Phouka will, 
perhaps, recur to the reader’s memory 
in connection with the adventures of 
the aeronaut, Daniel O’Rourke. It 
has some interesting associations, 
chiefly of the time of Elizabeth’s wars. 
Teague Cormac M‘Carty, after his 
desertion of the Spaniards at Kinsale, 
retreated to this place, and, thence 
addressed a penitential letter to 
the Lord President, dated 10th 
June, 1602. Adjoining the castle is 
a cromleach; and in the contiguous 
mountains are many Druidical vestiges, 
of which we shall only particularize 
Lissacreasig, at Codrum, near the 
town of Macroom. On the lands of 
Codrum is a large slab inscribed : 


“DP. E.0.C. 1586, H. F. FECIT”; 
that is, 


“ Donogh Earl of Clancarty, 1686, hoc 
fieri fecit.” 


This originally was a mearing stone, 
as we learn from Dr. Smith ; it isnow 
built into the wall on the road-side, 
half a mile from the town, 

The Sullane, as one of the chief 
tributaries of our river, deserves some 
description. Like most of the large 
streams of this county, it rises in the 
picturesque hichlands of the far west, 
on the confines of Cork and Kerry : 
and flowing onward through the midst 
of Ballyvourney, it enters Clondrohid 
parish, two miles west of Carrig-a- 
Phouka. Leaving Carrig-a-Phouka, 
the Sullane passes, in an eastern course, 
through thriving plantations, to the 
town of Macroom, where it is crossed 
by a stone bridge of nine arches, 
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Thence it makes a detour to the south- 
east of about three miles, dividing the 
parishes of Macroom and Aghinagh, 
and falls into the Lee near Ballyna- 
glashan bridge, having run in all a 
course of eighteen miles. The Sul- 
lane is a fine river in its latter por- 
tion, and is locally esteemed to be 
‘‘not a whit inferior to the Lee ;” but 
the unimportance of the country 
through which it passes, and its re- 
moteness, render it a ** Yarrow un- 
visited.” Throughout its progress it 
receives several tributary rills from 
the mountains, such as the Awbue, the 
Aungarve, the Douglas, and the Fo- 
herish : the last and most considerable 
is the Lany, which separates East from 
West Muskerry, and which joins it 
below Macroom. There are here some 
historical associations of interest, which 
we give in the words of Mr. Win- 
dele :—** The low meadow land, or 
inch, lying between the Sullane and 
the Lany, is memorable as one of the 
battle-fields of the immortal Brien 
Boru. The place where some of the 
warriors, the victims of that fight, are 
laid, is distinguished by three of these 
dallans, or obeliscal stones, already 
spoken of, and is still called Leacht 
Mahon, i.e., the funeral monument of 
Mahon, but more anciently Beallach 
Leachta. One of these is about five 
feet in height, the other two scarcely 
exceed three feet each. The battle was 
fought in 978, in consequence of a 
challenge from Brien (whilst yet King 
of Munster), who sought to revenge 
the murder of his brother Mahon, 
upon his slayer, the O’Donovan of 
Carbery. ‘The latter solicited the aid 
of his ally, O'Mahony : and with their 
united forces, and 1500 Danish auxilia- 
ries, encountered the army of South 
Munster. The conflict was fierce and 
sanguinary; but the superior numbers, 
valour, and fortune, of Brien and his 
Dalcassians, prevailed. The enemy 
were defeated with great slaughter, and 
the victorious ‘ Levier of Tributes’ re- 
turned to his territories, amply re- 
venged, not only upon the murderer 
of his brother, but the cruel and an- 
cient enemies of his country, the 
piratical Northmen.”* 
this foughten field are even yet occa- 
sionally brought to light by the plough- 
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share; and give suflicient evidence 
that the battle was a stubborn and de- 
cisive one, worthy of the renown of the 
heroic warrior who triumphed in it. 
The historian, Keating, mentions this 
fight at the Lany. 

The town of Macroom, or Ma- 
croomp, though situated on the Sul- 
lane, is less than two miles distant 
from the Lee, and comes therefore 
fitly into our account of the latter 
river. Its name is generally inter- 
preted as signifying ‘‘the crooked 
oak,” from a remarkable tree of that 
kind that once filled the market- 
square. Another explanation is Maigh 
Cruim, i. e., the Plain of Crom, the 
supreme divinity of the pagan Irish. 
The town is large and irregularly 
built, and has a population of above 
2,000 souls. Its origin was probably 
Druidical; but its importance was 
derived from a strong castle, erected 
over the pass of the Sullane, at a 
period not long subsequent to the 
English invasion. The founders of 
this fortress are undetermined. Sir 
Richard Cox assigns the foundation 
to the Carews of Pembrokeshire ; 
other writers mention the Daltons, 
and a third class contend for a yet 
higher antiquity. From the Irish 
name, Cuaislean-i-Fhlionn, they de- 
duce an argument for its native erec- 
tion, attributing the castle to the 
O’Flynns of Muskerry, the antece- 
dent occupiers of the M*‘Carthys- 
More. ‘The last named sept held 
Macroom for centuries, and here 
Teague M‘Carty, Lord of Mus- 
kerry, who had expended large sums 
on the repair of the castle, died in 
1565. InElizabeth’s reign, the castle 
long resisted the efforts of Sir Char- 
les Wilmot, the English general, and 
was at length only taken from acci- 
dental circumstances, thus set forth 
in the Pacata Hibernia :— 


“‘ Behold, a meere casualty gaue him 
[Wilmot] opportunitie to effect his de- 
sires: for the warders having killed a 
swine for their provision, and having 
no plentie of water to scald the same, 
were constrained to singe her (as the 
manner of some countreyes is) with 
straw, fearne, and such like, as they 
had within the walls. This fire, not 
carefully regarded, tooke hold upon a 


* « Historical and Descriptive Notices of Cork and its Vicinity,” by J. Windele, 


page 274, 2nd edition. 
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eabin within the Bawne adjoyning to 
the castle wall, and the thatch thereof 
(fired and flaming aloft) happened 
(through a window) to catch hold of 
certaine tallow, and such combustible 
matter within the castle, raging so 
violently withall, that the rebels were 
constrained to quit it, and to make the 
Bawne their last refuge, wherein they 
had little hope of safety: for they saw 
the two Captaine Harvies, brethren, and 
Captaine Thomas Boys, ready to assault 
it, wherefore (mistrusting that weake 
defence, which could not bee main- 
tayned) they resolved to sally, and to 
adventure the recovery of the woods 
adjoyning; in which attempt about 
fiftie of them were put to the sword, 
the rest were but few, who by favour of 
the darke night escaped. At length the 
violence of the fire being somewhat ap- 
peased, all industry was vsed to make 
the castle tenable, and a company being 
left within, well victualled and furnished 
with all necessaries, the army the next 
day returned towards Corke.” 


This was in September, 1602. The 
reduction of the castle brought with 
it the unconditional and abject sub- 
mission of the Lord of Muskerry, its 
proprietor :— 


“The one-and-twentieth day,” con- 
tinues the historian, ‘‘he came to the 
president, falling down vpon his knees, 
he humbly (and indeed more passion- 
ately than I have seene any) besought 
her majesties mercie, no way standing 
upon his iustification, but promising 
that his future services should deserue 
her gracious favours ; onely thus farre 
in modest tearmes hee alledged for his 
excuse (although he knew his offences 

reat, and himself thereby subject to 
aw), yet that in his heart he still re- 
tained the dutie of a subject, and 
therein would remaine so long as life 
and health should remain within his 
body. The president and councell, be- 
holding this man, and weighing his 
words, which proceeded from him not 
without evident testimony of inward 
griefe, and unfained sorrow (although 
peradventure arising, like Zsaw’s teares, 
from the sense of his losse, more than 
from conscience, and feeling of his 
folly) thought good (upon advised de- 
liberation) to receiue him into her 
majesties peace and favour.” 


In the great rebellion of 1641, the 
castle again suffered from fire; it was 
rebuilt by the Earl of Clancarty, on 
the restoration of tranquillity. The 
titular Bishop of Ross, in the month 


of May, 1650, assembled here a force 
of four thousand foot and three hun- 
dred horse, with the object of re- 
lieving Clonmel, then severely pressed 
by Cromwell. He was met by Lord 
Broghill with two thousand horse and 
sixteen hundred foot of the parlia- 
mentary army, and a general action 
ensued in the park of the castle, where 
the Irish were routed, and their gene- 
ral made a prisoner, The bishop was 
hanged near Carrigadrohid, dying 
most gallantly and devotedly, as we 
shall relate in our next paper. During 
the war of the succession, some petty 
conflicts were fought here; and the 
garrison seems to have belonged alter- 
nately to the contending princes. 
Kirke, the Williamite general, in 
August, 1691, threw in a reinforce- 
ment of three hundred dragoons ; and 
about the same time several rapparees 
were slain in the neighbourhood by 
the forces under Major Fenwick. 

The modern castle bears little re- 
semblance to the structures which 
have preceded it, on the same site. 
Some years since it consisted of two 
massive square towers, about sixty 
feet high, connected by intermediate 
buildings. The late proprietor raised 
the central portion to the height of the 
outer towers, and thus converted the 
whole into one vast quadrangular 
pile, with parapets and battlements. 
The castle is now an unpretending 
piece of patchwork, without form or 
meaning ; and to crown the absurdity 
of its transmutations, ecclesiastically- 
shapen windows have been fixed in 
its sides, wherever needed for the 
newly-formed apartments. Much of 
the strangeness of its appearance is 
dispelled by a rich clothing of ivy on 
the part facing the park. Over the en- 
trance doorway are armorial bearings 
carved in stone, and on either hand is 
deposited a cannon ball taken out of the 
building during the alterations. ‘The 
hall is finely groined, and the chief 
staircase is of good design. The re- 
ception and dining rooms are on the 
second floor, and contain some inte- 
resting family portraits. In one of the 
rooms is a large framed tablet, con- 
taining an elaborate panegyric on 
King William III. Macroom Castle 
is said to have been the birth-place of 
Sir William Penn, the famous Vice- 
Admiral of Munster ; but Bristol also 
claims him for her own, and asserts 
the claim on hi tomb in St, Mary’s, 
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Radcliffe. The admiral has a surer 
claim on our regard than any derived 
from his professional services, though 
we seek not in anywise to disps irage 
them, by our recollection of his illus- 
trious son, the benevolent founder of 
Pennsylvania. 

The demesne stretches pleasantly 
along the southern bank of the Sullane, 
and possesses some noble prospects, 
from which the castle is excluded. 
At a mile’s distance is the deer-park, 
where the Bishop of Ross was taken 

risoner; and near it is Mount 

ledges, the ancient residence of the 
proprietors. From a hint given us in 
the County History, we had hopes, at 
the time we commenced our paper, of 
finding some topographical notices of 
the localities through which we were 
to move, in the writings of Swift. 

We were aware of his having, late in 
life, penetrated even to the extreme 
western sea-coast of Cork; and from 
his poem, Carberie Rupes, had learned 
the accuracy of his observation of 
localities that came before him, during 
a summer’s residence with the rector of 
Myross. ‘“ He often diverted himself,” 
writes Dr. Smith, ‘in making little 
voyages on the doast, from G landore 
harbour towards Baltimore ; and these 
occasioned his Latin poem, called 
Carberie Rupes, which he wrote in 
June, anno 1723.” The place of 
its composition is said to have been 
a tower adjoining the village of Castle- 

townsend, and overhanging the sea. 
The tower is now a ruin, en- 
wrapt with ivy; but must be 
deemed a consecrated spot for ever- 
more. In describing Macroom, the 
Dr. remarks :—*‘ About twenty years 
ago, Dean Swift, in his progress 
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through this county, was much pleased 
with the situation and state of this 
building.” We have been disappointed 
in a search through Swift’s works. 
His correspondence during 1723 is 
almost a blank. But there are two 
short references to his southern jour- 
ney, which inform us of its cause, 
and should not be omitted. Writing 
to Pope, on the 20th of September in 
this year, from Dublin, the Dean pro- 
ceeds :—‘‘ Returning from an expedi- 
tion of four months, on account of my 
health, I found a letter from you.’ 
In December of the same year, the 
Duchess of Ormond writes to Swift, 
replying to a letter which, if extant, 
could give us some of the desired in- 
formation :—**I am surprised at the 
account you give me of that part of 
Treland you ha ave beenin.” Whether 
this surprise were of pleasure or of pain, 
we cannot determine, but probably 
it was of the latter character. How 
inexpressibly valuable would now be 
Swift’s comments on all that he wit- 
nessed during his Cork visit; his 
topographical ‘etchings ; ; his grotesque 
delineation of existing character ; his 
shrewd notings on society in Munster; 
his sarcasm, his genial wit! These 
are, we fear, now ‘lost to us for ever ; 
and we can only suppose that the 
Cork historian derived his bits of 
knowledge about the Dean’s doings 
and sayings in the west, from the 
hearsay conversation of others. Swift 
was just deceased, at the time Dr. 
Smith was writing his history. 

Macroom is twenty- four miles dis- 
tant from Cork, in a westernly direc- 
tion; and here we must pause for 
the present, to resume and finish our 
journey next month. 





The Bridal of the Year. 


Che BWrival of the Pear. 


* Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.” 
GEORGE HERBERT. 


I. 


Yes! the Summer is returning, 
Warmer, brighter beams are burning $ 
Golden mornings, purple evenings, 
Come to glad the world once more. 
Nature from her long sojourning 
In the Winter-House of Mourning, 
With the light of hope outpeeping, 
From those eyes that late were weeping, 
Cometh dancing o’er the waters 
To our distant shore. 
On the boughs the birds are singing, 
Never idle, 
For the bridal 
Goes the frolic breeze a-ringing 
All the green bells on the branches, 
Which the soul of man doth hear ; 
Music-shaken, 
It doth waken, 
Half in hope and half in fear, 
And dons its festal garments for the Bridal of the Year ! 


Il. 
For the Year is sempiternal, 
Never wintry, never vernal ; 
Still the same through all the changes 
That our wondering eyes behold. 
Spring is but his time of wooing— 
Summer but the sweet renewing 
Of the vows he utters yearly, 
Ever fondly and sincerely, 
To the young Bride that he weddeth, 
When to heaven departs the old, 

For it is her fate to perish, 

Having brought him, 

In the Autumn, 
Children for his heart to cherish. 
Summer, like a human mother, 
Dies in bringing forth her young ; 

Sorrow ‘blinds him, 

Winter finds him 
Childless, too, their graves among, 

Till May returns once more, , and bridal hy mns are sung. 


iil. 


Thrice the great Betrothéd naming— 
Thrice the mystic banns proclaiming — 
February, March, and April, 

Spread the tidings far and wide ; 
Thrice they questioned each new-comer— 
** Know ye, why the sweet-faced Summer, 
With her rich imperial dower— 
Golden fruit and diamond flower— 
And her pearly rain-drop trinkets, 

Should not be the green Earth’s Bride ?” 
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All things vocal spoke elated 
(Nor the voiceless 
Did rejoice less) — 

‘* Be the marriage consummated !” 

All the many murmuring voices 

Of the music-breathing Spring— 
Young birds twittering, 
Streamlets glittering, 

Insects on transparent wing— 

All hailed the Summer nuptials of their King! 


Iv. 
Now the rosy east gives warning, 
’Tis the wished-for nuptial morning. 
Sweetest truant from Elysium, 
Golden morning of the May! 
All the guests are in their places— 
Lilies with pale, high-bred faces— 
Hawthorns in white wedding favours, 
Scented with celestial savours— 
Daisies, like sweet country maidens, 
Wear white scolloped frills to-day ; 
"Neath her hat of straw the Peasant 
Primrose sitteth, 
Nor permitteth 
Any of her kindred present, 
‘Specially the milk-sweet cowslip, 
E’er to leave the tranquil shade— 
By the hedges, 
Or the edges 
Of some stream or grassy glade, 
They look upon the scene half wistful, half afraid. 


v. 
Other guests, too, are invited 
From the alleys dimly lighted, 
From the pestilential vapours 
Of the over-peopled town— 
From the fever and the panic, 
Comes the hard-worked, swarth mechanic— 
Comes his young wife, pallor-stricken 
At the cares that round her thicken— 
Comes the boy whose brow is wrinkled, 
Ere his chin is clothed in down— 
And the foolish pleasure-seekers, 
Nightly thinking 
They are drinking 
Life and joy from poisoned beakers, 
Shudder at their midnight madness, 
And the raving revel scorn— 
All are treading 
To the wedding 
In the freshness of the morn, 
And feel, perchance too late, the bliss of being born. 


VI. 

And the Student leaves his poring, 
And his venturous exploring 
In the gold and gem-enfolding 

Waters of the ancient lore— 
Seeking in its buried treasures, 
Means for life’s most common pleasures ; 
Neither vicious nor ambitious— 
Simple wants and simple wishes. 
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Ah! he finds the ancient learning 
But the Spartan’s iron ore ; 
Without value in an era, 
Far more golden 
Than the olden— 
When the beautiful chimera— 
Love—hath almost wholly faded 
Even from the dreams of men— 
From his prison 
Newly risen— 
From his book-enchanted den— 
The stronger magic of the morning drives him forth again. 
VII. 
And the Artist, too—the Gifted— 
He whose soul is Heaven-ward lifted— 
Till it drinketh inspiration 
At the fountain of the skies — 
He, within whose fond embraces 
Start to life the marble graces ; 
Or with god-like power presiding, 
With the potent pencil gliding, 
O’er the void chaotic canvas 
Bids the fair creations rise! 
And the quickened mass obeying 
Heaves its mountains ; 
From its fountains 
Sends the gentle streams a-straying 
Through the vales, like Love’s first feelings 
Stealing o’er a maiden’s heart ; 
The Creator— 
Imitator— 
From his easel forth doth start, 
And from God’s glorious Nature learns anew his Art! 


VIII. 
But who is this with tresses flowing, 
Flashing eyes and forehead glowing, 
From whose lips the thunder-music 
Pealeth o’er the listening lands ? 
’Tis the first and last of preachers— 
First and last of priestly teachers ; 
First and last of those appointed 
In the ranks of the anointed ; 
With their songs like swords to sever 
Tyranny and Falsehood’s bands! 
"Tis the Poet—sum and total 
Of the others, 
With his brothers, 
In his rich robes sacerdotal, 
Singing from his golden psalter. 
Comes he now to wed the twain— 
Truth and Beauty— 
Rest and Duty— 
Hope, and Fear, and Joy, and Pain, 
Unite for weal or woe beneath the Poet's chain ! 
1%. 
And the shapes that follow after, 
Some in tears and some in laughter— 
Are they not the fairy phantoms 
In his glorious visions seen ? 
Nymphs from shady forests wending, 
Goddesses from Heaven descending ; 
Three of Jove's divinest daughters, 
Nine from Aganippe’s waters ; 
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And the passion-immolated, 
Too fond-hearted Tyrian Queen— 
Various shapes of one idea— 
Memory-haunting, 
Heart-enchanting— 
Cythna, Genevieve, and Nea ;* 
Rosalind and all her sisters, 
Born by Avon’s sacred stream— 
All the blooming 
Shapes, illuming 
‘The Eternal Pilgrim’s’} dream, 
Follow the Poet's steps beneath the morning’s beam. 


%: 
But the Br ide—the Bride is coming !— 
Birds are singing, bees are humming ; 
Silent lakes exaid. the mountains 
Look but cannot spe: ak their mirth ; 
Streams go bounding in their gladness, 
With a Bacchanalian madness ; ; 
Trees bow down their heads in ‘wonder, 
Clouds of purple part asunder, 
As the Maiden of the Morning 
Leads the blushing Bride to Earth ! 
Bright as are the planets seven— 
With her glances 
She advances " 
For her azure eyes are Heaven! 
And her robes are sun-beams woven, 
And her beauteous bridesmaids are 
Hopes and Wishes— 
Dreams delicious— 
Joys from some serener star, 
And Heavenly-hued Illusions gleaming from afar ! 


XI. 
Now the mystic rite is over— 
Blessings on the loved and lover ! 
Strike the tabours, clash the cymbals, 
Let the notes of joy resound ! 
With the rosy apple blossom, 
Blushing like a maiden’s bosom; 
With the cream-white clusters pearly 
Of the pear-tree budding early ; 
With all treasures from the me adows 
Strew the consecrated ground ; 
Let the guests with vows fraternal 
Pledge each other, 
Sister, brother, 
With the wine of Hope—the vernal 
Vine-juice of Man’s better nature— 
Vintage of Man’s trustful heart. 
Perseverance 
And Forbearance, 
Love and Labour, Song and Art, 
Be this the cheerful creed wherewith the world may start. 


XI. 
But whither have the twain departed ? 
The United—the One-hearted— 
Whither from the bridal banquet 
Have the Bride and Bridegroom flown ? 


“ Characters in Shelle *y, Coleridge, and Moore. T Byron, so called by Shelley. 
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Ah! their steps have led them quickly 
Where the young leaves cluster thickly ; 
Blossomed boughs rain fragrance o’er them, 
Greener grows the grass before them, 
As they wander through the island— 
Fond, delighted, and alone! 
At their coming, streams grow brighter, 
Skies grow clearer, 
Mountains near er, 
And the blue waves dancing lighter 
From the far-off mighty ocean 
Frolic on the glistening sand— 
Jubilations— 
Gratulations— 
Breathe around, as hand in hand, 
They roam by Sutton’s sea-washed shore, or soft Shanganagh’s strand! 


Dp. F. Ww. C. 


SUMMER LONGINGS. 


Jas mananas floridas 
De Abril y Mayo.—CALDERON. 
Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
W aiting for the May— 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 
Scent the dewy way. 
Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
W aiting for the May. 


Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May— 
Longing to escape from study, 
To the young face fair and ruddy, 
And the thousand charms belonging 
To the summer’s day. 
Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May. 


Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May— 
Sighing for their sure re ‘turning, 
When the summer beams are burning, 
Hopes and flowers that dead or dyi ing 
All the winter lay. 
Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 


Ah! my heart is pained with throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May— 
Throbbing for “the sea-side Sikiws 
Or the water-wooing willows ; 
Where in laughing and in sobbing 
Glide the streams away. 
Ah! my heart, my heart is throbbing, 
Throb bing for the May. 


Waiting sad, dejected, weary, 
Waiting for the May. 

Spring goes by with wasted warnings— 
Moon-lit evenings, sun-bright mornings— 
Summer comes, yet dark and drear y 
Life still ebbs away— 
Man is ever weary, weary, 


Waiting for the May! D. F. 2%. C. 
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English Adventure in Borneo, 


ENGLISH ADVENTURE IN BORNEO.* 


Tue islands of the Indian Archipelago 
have Jately attracted a considerable 
share of public attention. What was 
formerly a terra incognita, is now an 
every-day topic. Works upon the 
geography, manners, customs, religion, 
and resources of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago are daily multiplying, while the 
interest of the subject increases as each 
new light is thrown upon it, and a 
deeper insight obtained into those 
hitherto little explored regions. The 
public will owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude to every new author appearing 
upon the scene; for the more widely 
knowledge is diffused, the greater will 
be the advantages accruing from the 
gradual advance of British enterprize 
among those, until now, almost untrod- 
den spots lying in the further East, 
where nature appears to develop every 
conceivable form of beauty and mag- 
nificence. Vast islands, shallow seas, 
and intricate channels meet the eye in 
every direction; while the ocean is 
bordered by shores, now belted in by 
towering cliffs, and now clothed to the 
water's edges with luxuriant verdure. 
Borneo itself, second in size to but 
one island in the whole world, presents 
almost every feature characteristic of 
the tropics. Broad prairies, forests of 
immeasurable extent, and undulating 
sweeps of jungle, present themselves 
in succession, while lofty ridges of 
mountains rib the whole surface of the 
island. No country in the world af- 
fords more various and valuable mate- 
rials of commerce. Sixty different 
species of timber have already been 
discovered, some of which is of so hard 
and durable a nature that it resists for 
ages the effects of air and water ; and, 
what is still more extraordinary, the 
white ant, so destructive to almost 
every kind of wood, exerts no influence 
uponit. The forests of Borneo would 
supply the materials for the fleets of 
the most powerful maritime nations ; 
whilst minerals of every description 


are found in abundance, together with 
every variety of the vegetable kingdom, 
and many useful animals. 

The public has, by this time, become 
pretty familiar with the history of the 
English Rajah of Sarawak’s first en- 
trance and subsequent establishment in 
Borneo. In Captain Keppel’s admi- 
rable work, we were presented with 
details concerning the manner in which, 
by his earnest co-operation with the 
sultan of Bruné against the rebel 
tribes, he so won upon the confidence 
of the uncultivated and ignorant mo- 
narch, as to induce him to raise him 
to the rank he now holds. These cir- 
cumstances it is not by any means our 
present intention to dwell upon; our 
object being to convey some idea of 
events not included in Captain Kep- 
pel’s late work, but which, however, 
relate—in part, at least—to the same 
period, though the rest of the narra- 
tive brings us down to a much later 
date. 

The work which forms the basis of 
the present article is of a very valuable 
kind, and throws considerable light 
upon the present condition of the Ar- 
chipelago. The English rajah, whose 
extraordinary career the public has 
been long contemplating, has here 
thrown together, in the pleasing and 
interesting form of a diary, a mass of 
the most curious and novel informa- 
tion, illustrated by a series of anecdotes 
of the most animated description, and 
adventures, such as it has fallen to the 
lot of few men to encounter. Indeed, 
the vast amount of curiosity concerning 
Insular Asia, which is at present spring- 
ing up in the mind of all intelligent 
persons, may be said to trace its origin 
to the publication of Captain Keppel’s 
work, which still enjoys an extended 
popularity. The present narrative 
will be welcomed, if possible, still more 
warmly, by all who take an interest in 
the proceedings of our countrymen in 


the Indian Archipelago. 


* “Narrative of Events in Borneo and Celebes, down to the Occupation of Labdan. 


From the Journals of James Brooke, Esq. 
H.M.S. Iris.”. By Captain Rodney Mundy, R.N. 2 vols. 8vo. 


VOL. XXXI.—NO. CLXXXV. 





With a Narrative of the Expedition of 
London. 1848 
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The account of the island of Celebes, 
which has been visited by but few ex- 
plorers, is curious in the extreme. 
Much difficulty had to be encountered 
ere Mr. Brooke could obtain an inter- 
view with any of the men in authority 
there. However, this was at length 
brought about; and the Rajah Pan- 
gawa, of Palletté province, gave au- 
dience to the English traveller. We 
extract a portion of the conversation 
which took place between them :— 


‘*¢* What pleasure could you take in 
coming so far ?’ 

‘*] replied that it was difficult for him 
to understand how much Englishmen 
liked going to different places—that all 
Englishmen travelled; many, like my- 
self, kept vessels to visit foreign coun- 
tries, 

*** Do you receive any pay ?” 

“ce No.’ 

** * Do you trade ?’ 

*** No.’ 

**¢ When in England you trade ?’ 

666 No,’ 

** * How do you live then ?’ 

***T have a fortune of my own.’ 

*** Then you must be a relation of the 
queen’s ?” 

***T have not that honor.’ 

‘« * Which is the stronger nation, Eng- 
land or Holland ?’ 

** Certainly,’ I replied, ‘ England.’ 

**¢ Are they friends ?’ 

”* Bes.” 


The dialogue proceeded for some 
time much in the same strain, display- 
ing in every word the extraordinarily 
crude notions entertained by these 
barbarians concerning our manners 
and institutions, and aptly illustrating 
the fact, so often remarked, that all 
discussions of the same kind invariably 
turn upon the relative power of Great 
Britain and the other states of Chris- 
tendom. 

When this interview was over, Mr. 
Brooke proceeded without further dif- 
ficulty towards the interior, with the 
intention of visiting the renowned ca- 
vern of Mampo, of which the most ex- 
traordinary accounts had reached the 
ears of the traveller. 

This intention was, however, not 
carried into effect until some time 
after, when Mr. Brooke held another 
interview with some native chiefs at 
Doping, a village situated upon a pretty 
but small stream. The following de- 
scription will best represent its position 
to the reader :— 


“* The village of Doping is situated at 
the verge of the grassy plain which 
stretches as far as the eye can reach in 
every direction, and, as I have before 
observed, terminates towards the sea in 
low mangrove swamps. Here may be 
seen the formation of land from the time 
it emerges from the sea at low water, 
through its progressive stages. First, 
the low sand-bank; next, the young 
mangrove shoots sprouting out in the 
sterile and water-covered soil; thirdly, 
the twisted roots of the same tree, ex- 
posed to the action of the tides, fresh- 
ness and verdure above, but without 
resting-place for man’s foot; fourthly, 
the gradual accumulation of the soil 
amid the mangrove roots, and the trees 
large and of many years’ growth ; fifth- 
ly, the soil, emerging above high-water 
mark, gives nourishment to a few other 
trees and shrubs besides the mangroves ; 
lastly, the full-grown forest, or bare 
plain, as it were by man’s intervention, 
presents itself.” 


Mr. Brooke now lays before the 
reader an account of the government 
and institutions of the people of Wajo, 
in which he descends to particulars too 
minute to dwell upon in our present 
paper. The details are extremely in- 
teresting, and disclose curious pictures 
of the manners and customs of the 
wild tribes inhabiting the island of 
Celebes. The visit which Mr. Brooke 
paid to this almost unknown island is 
not to be considered as one made mere- 
ly for pleasure. Suffering our thoughts 
to penetrate into the dim future, we 
are led to hope that when the English 
rajah first set his foot upon the soil of 
Celebes, he carried with him the germs 
of a civilization whose influence will 
be co-extensive with the duration of the 
globe itself. For, when once curiosity 
is excited, it will not slumber; and 
when the first necessary means for en- 
suring tranquillity and furthering the 
interests of commerce shall have been 
put in motion, Mr. Brooke will doubt- 
less turn his attention to this remark- 
able island. From Doping he travelled 
on to Tesora, the capital of Wajo, 
where we are presented with a lively 
picture of the curiosity of the inhabi- 
tants, not always manifested in the way 
most pleasing to Europeans. The 
travellers retired to the house where 
they were to take up their station, but 
they were unable to close the doors 
against the multitude. They were 
surrounded with people ; whilst with- 
out, a dense mob was collected, staring 
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with all their eyes at the manner in 
which the party fed. Mr. Brooke and 
his companions tried to sleep; but 
were quietly roused from their slum- 
bers by groups of peering men and 
women, who stooped down to examine 
their faces, and investigate the curious 
formation of their features. 

Mr. Brooke had now an opportunity 
of becoming initiated into many of the 
customs of these untutored savages, 
who nevertheless display many noble 
qualities, amidst much cunning and 
often cruelty. The condition of wo- 
men is free from restraint ; and the 
higher order enjoy as easy and luxu- 
rious a life as is compatible with their 
ideas. 

The roving life led by Mr. Brooke 
whileinCelebes—its unceasing changes, 
its adventurous hazard—was admira- 
bly adapted to his enthusiastic spirit. 
We perceive from several passages in 


his journal, the mind and character of 


the man break forth. Vigorous and 
daring, he blends the most indomitable 
energy and perseverance with the rich- 
est qualities of the heart ; and his feel- 
ings, in the midst of excitement; dan- 
ger and novelty, turn back upon his 
native land with ever-renewed buoy- 
ancy and freshness. 


** What life can exceed this in de- 
light? Roving from place to place, 
amid a friendly population, every want 
cared for—the day producing fresh 
store of information and pleasure. Our 
bird-stuffers in full employment; Mur- 
ray with his charts. Theylingen with 
his gun and insect-bag ; myself with my 
journal, or what is worse, entertaining 
rajahs. 

‘*The sun now sinks over the blue 
hills of Si Dendring, and as I gaze on 
him, I think of the Isle of the West— 
our natiye land. What son has she 
in awilder land? Friends, dear friends, 
I think upon you, too—the binding-link 
to my country; and I wish for some 
magic power to enable me to bring the 
scene and place before our eyes and 
minds. The lake and distant moun- 
tains, the dingy bamboo-house, the dark 
figures seated around me as I write, 
the slaughtered birds, the scattered 
arms, the reclining figures of my ship- 
mates, the touch of evening over the 
landscape, and the blazing grass on the 
distant plains—all this is “easily enume- 

rated, but not described. It is not the 
beauty of the scene, but its effects, 
which strike. The wild land, the dis 
tant clime—the uncertainty—the no- 
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velty of the life, and its very simplicity. 
As the light fades, I close my journal, 
retire from the window, spread my mat, 
and soon shall lose all consciousness of 
the labours and pleasures of the day in 
sleep.’ 


Ever alive to the beauties of nature, 
we find Mr. Brooke, a few pages af- 
ter, presenting us with the following 
sweet little picture :— 


‘* Crossed the lake to Wattareh. One 
field of large, brilliant water-lilies ex- 
tended for four or five miles, presenting 
the lovely contrast of white flowers and 
fresh, dark-green leaves, on a magnifi- 
cent scale. On the leaves we found 
some nests of the aquatic birds, with 
which the lake abounds, and the birds 
themselves ran over and swam amid the 
flowers.” 


Though we cannot allow ourselves 
space to dwell much longer upon the 
excursion to Celebes, one or two in- 
teresting details remain still to be 
mentioned. In the same island, in 
different towns, customs the most op- 
posite prevail. While in one village, 
under the rule of an honest and up- 
right nakodah, the greatest peace pre- 
vails, in another all is riot and confu- 
sion; the laws are disregarded, and 
the authority of the chief set at de- 
fiance. A striking example of this 
difference is shown in the following 
extract :— 


‘A follower of the Rajah Karain, 
who had assumed the character of a 
physician, came to the house of a rela- 
tive of the nakodah, and after sitting 
some time in converse with the lady of 
the house, said, ‘I wish you would let 
somebody carry my bundle to Nepoh, 
where I am going’ (Nepoh was about 
three miles off). The poor woman im- 
medi: utely 82 aid, ‘ My nephew shall do it 
for you;’ and the boy, about ten years 
of age, went up with the pretended phy- 
sician, as was thought, to Nepoh. 
Some days, however, elapsing, and the 
boy not coming back, his aunt grew 
uneasy, and setting some inquiries on 
foot, found that the man he had gone 
with was at Tempe. On being applied 
to, the miscreant coolly replied, that the 
boy came back the same evening—the 
real fact being that he had sold him as 
a slave, no one knew where. Under 
these circumstances, the nakodah ap- 
plied to me to use my influence with the 
datu Lampola, in order to recover the 
boy, and | immediately applied to him, 
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and received the fullest assurance, that 
if the boy was alive, he should be found, 
A week, however, passing, and no news 
being obtained, I renewed my instances 
more warmly; and urged that, if the 
man would not disclose what he had 
done with the boy, he ought to be put 
in confinement. Such plain dealing ap- 
peared, however, to be out of the ques- 
tion, for he was a follower of the Aru 
Karain. On further inquiry, I learnt 
that the very rascal who had stolen and 
sold the boy, had been sent to repur- 
chase him with twenty-five reals of the 
datu’s money. 1 was ill satisfied at the 
time; but had afterwards the satisfac- 
tion of learning from the nakodah the 
intelligence that the poor boy who had 
been sold in Si Dendring, was to re- 
turn home immediately.” 


** After various incidents and adven- 
tures, the party at length determined 
to putinto execution the long-cherished 
project of visiting the cave of Mampo, 
after having obtained leave from the 
neighbouring chief. The shadow of 
disappointment fell upon Mr. Brooke’s 
mind before he set out upon his jour- 
ney- He had been so accustomed to 
the exaggerated accounts of the natives 
in various other matters, that he 
scarcely dared to trust to them 
in this. The exploring party, how- 
ever, set out, and cruised up a stream 
until they obtained a distant view of 
the fiat-topped and woody hill of 
Mampo, upon which was situated the 
wished-for haven. The first glance at 
the opening of the cave, when reached, 
destroyed some of the rajah’s hopes 
of discovering any remains of ancient 
religion within its precincts :— 


“ The cave expands into a lofty hall, 
dropping with the fantastic forms of 


numerous stactalites. ‘The rest is soon 
told. Mampo cave is a production of 
nature, and the various halls and pas- 
sages exhibit all the multitude of beau- 
tiful forms with which nature adorns her 
works. Pillars, and shafts, and fret- 
work—many of the most dazzling white 
—adorn the roofs, or support them, and 
the ceaseless progress of the work is 
still going forward, and presenting all 
figures in gradual formation. The top 
of the cave, here and there fallen in, 
gives gleams of the most picturesque 
light, whilst trees and creepers, growing 
from the fallen masses, shoot up to 
the level above, and add a charm to the 
scene. Yet I was greatly disappointed, 
and enjoyed the sight less than I should 
otherwise have done.” 
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The country about this place was 
extremely picturesque and beautiful ; 
the banks of the rivers presenting 
perfect gardens to the eye; the mango, 
the plantains, cocoa-nuts, hung in 
dense luxuriance ; large tracts of richly 
cultivated land, stretching away to the 
right and to the left, here and there 
dotted with detached houses or hamlets. 
Quitting these scenes, Mr. Brooke re- 
sumes his voyage down the coast, wit- 
nessing, in his progress, the most mag- 
nificent scenery, both inland and on 
the coast. Bold wooded hills, with 
high mountains behind, bays, valleys, 
islands in the midst of the bluest 
waters, and lofty white cliffs, all 
combine at intervals to form landscapes 
infinitely varied and picturesque. At 
the close of his six months’ expedition 
along the coastand in the interior of Ce- 
lebes, Mr. Brooke might well look back 
with satisfaction upon his accomplish- 
ments. He had not hastily scoured 
over avast tract of country, and im- 
perfectly, surveyed its coast; was not 
satisfied with obtaining a superficial 
knowledge of its inhabitants, but had 
been at the pains to obtain the most 
accurate information, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the greater portion 
of the Bugis countries. The chart he 
made of this voyage comprises from 

3onthian to Amboyna shoal, including 
the bay of Boni, though it was found 
impracticable to complete the survey 
in the short limits of six months. The 
party had gained the summit of Lum- 
pu Batang, a high mountain never be- 
fore reached, had laid down, with 
great accuracy, the Bugis country, in- 
cluded between the mountain range 
extending from Lumpu Batang to La- 
timojong. The territory of Wajo had 
been explored, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance formed with its rivers, 
towns, lakes, and boundaries. Mr. 
Brooke had lived among the people, 
shared in their amusements, and the 
reader will find that he has minutely 
detailed the habits, manners, mode of 
life, and institutions of the inhabitants 
of Celebes. 

Mr. Brooke now remained at Sin- 
gapore a few months, to refit his vessel, 
and endeavour to recruit his health. 
He sailed on his second visit to Sara- 
wak early in August, 1840, and at the 
end of that month anchored off that 
land. He was cordially received by 
the Rajah Muda Hassim, but the re- 
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bellion there remained unsubdued. It 
was at this period that Muda Hassim 
offered to make over to Mr. Brooke 
the government of Sarawak, with its 
revenues and trade. We have pre- 
viously entered upon the account of 
these proceedings in a former article ;* 
and though our information was not so 
full as it is now, it would still be super- 
fluous entirely to recapitulate these 
circumstances in the present paper. 

We are next presented with an 
interesting account of the different 
tribes inhabiting the island of Borneo. 
The investigation of their habits and 
modes of thought affords an almost 
inexhaustible theme for reflection. 
At every step we become more 
impressed with the crude and un- 
informed notions of these wild, yet 
sometimes demi-civilized, hordes of 
men. The following extract displays 
some of their ideas concerning reli- 
gion :— 


‘** These detail the principal questions 
put to Sagama, a Bakar Dyak chief, a 
man of intelligence, who spoke Malay 
with moderate tluency. 

«Did he know anything of God 
(Allah tella) ?” 

see No.’ 

** Did his tribe believe that any one 
lived in the clouds ?’ 

*** Yes; Tupa lived there.’ 

*** Who sent thunder, lightning, and 
rain ?” 

“¢ Popa.’ 

‘*«« Did they ever pray to Tupa, or 
offer sacrifice ?’ 

oe. 

** « When a man dies, what do they do 
with his body ?’ 

“**'They burn it.’ 

*** Where do the dead go after they 
are buried ?’ 

**¢ To Sabyan.’ 

*** Where is Sabyan ?’ 

*** Under the earth.’ 

*** Where is his father gone ?’ 

**To Sabyan. All the Dyak men 
and women who are dead, are under the 
ground in Sabyan,’ 

‘* * How will they stay at Sabyan ?’ 

*** Don’t know.’ 

*** When he dies, will he meet his 
father ?” 

*** Yes; and his mother, and all the 
people.’ 

*** Are they happy in Sabyan ?” 

«© Yes, very happy.’ 

«** If aman was wicked, would he go 
to Sabyan ?’ 


“«*« Yes, but to another place, and he 
would not be happy.’” 


Thus we perceive the germs of an 
undeveloped idea of heaven, and eternal 
punishment, faintly dawning upon the 
mind of the savage. Ere long, the 
progress of civilization in the farther 
East will cause Christianity to be 
diffused far and near, and the knee, 
that never yet stooped but to offer an 
idolatrous sacrifice, to bend in prayer, 
in accordance with that pure form of 
worship which Christ taught to his 
disciples. Mr. Brooke now started 
upon an expedition up the Sadong 
river, in his own long-boat, and a few 
native canoes, with the view of visiting 
a large lake up the country. The 
first place of disembarkation was San- 
gi, a pleasant spot, where provisions 
were plentiful and cheap. The datu, 
or chief, received the party warmly, 
furnished them with a capital home, 
and the best of cheer. Here they 
remained until the afternoon of the 
next day, when they passed on to the 
last Dyak village on the stream, and 
moored at night beyond the limits 
of population, Near the anchorage 
was a podada tree, covered with fire- 
flies, flashing and glancing, until the 
stronger light of the moon extinguished 
their tiny radiance. This podada is the 
ornament of most of the river-banks ; 
the foliage is of a light green colour, 
remarkably elegant. To behold these 
trees illuminated by the fireflies, in 
countless numbers, is a most en- 
chanting sight, as it resembles a display 
of fireworks by the constant motion of 
the light. On the Samaharan, each side 
of the river is often lit by a blaze of 
these beautiful little insects. 

In this excursion, Mr. Brooke had to 
contend against the determined obsti- 
nacy of the natives. They threw every 
possible obstacle in his way, and sought 
to impede his progress by magnifying 
the dangers he would have to encounter, 
the difficulty of ascending the stream, 
the time it would take, &c. But, in spite 
of the remonstrances and entreaties of 
the pangerans, the party determined to 
proceed, andreplying to their objections 
with the utmost urbanity, smoothing 
downevery obstacle by plausible speech- 
es, therajah continued hisjourney up the 
gradually-contracting stream, between 
rows of the rasowtam of the Malays, 
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which sprang up on either hand. The 
principal charms of such excursions 
were by no means wanting upon this 
occasion. Smooth waters and strong 
currents setting in the right direction, 
do not create the same enthusiasm as 
is created by hard pulls and tedious 
labour in forcing the boat through 
narrow channels, with obstacles conti- 
nually interposing in the shape of 
drifted wood and matted grass, so in- 
terwoven as to form floating islands. 
These were frequently met with, and 
the water itself, instead of increasing in 
force, slackened as they ascended, until 
it suddenly became still and motionless. 
Now they entered the confines of a 
forest, and the deep, narrow bed of 
the river, unable to confine the waters, 
suffered them to overflow their banks 
and inundate the country far and near, 
This must have formed a very pictu- 
resque scene—the large boat, towed up 
by four small canoes, gliding stealthily 
among the still waters, reflecting on 
either hand the dark mass of the bound- 
less forest ; the trunks of hundreds of 
trees surrounded by glittering wave- 
lets; the partial light; the wild cos- 
tume of the swarthy natives, and the 
more elegant form and dress of the 
Europeans, all blended together, form- 
ed astriking picture. Through vistas 
in the trees, Mr. Brooke obtained 
glimpses of the distant hills towards 
which he was journeying; and thus 
cheered on, the party renewed their 
exertions, and about evening reached 
the welcome precincts of a Dyak set- 
tlement, where they halted for the 
night. Before retiring to rest, Mr. 
Brooke made acquaintance with the 
Dyak chief, whose people are a branch 
of the extensive and scattered tribe of 
the Sibuyow. The greater part of 
them have lately come from their for- 
mer location on the Sadong, after the 
death of their chief. Their home is 
secluded, and accessible only by the 
stream up which Mr. Brooke made his 
way. The next day the journey to- 
wards the lake was renewed; but 
scarcely had they proceeded ten mi- 
nutes, when some of the party descried 
amid the branches of a high tree, the 
mias pappan, or * Wild Man of Bor- 
neo,” sitting looking down at them 
with a mixture of curiosity and alarm. 
Startled by the stroke of the paddles, 
and the disturbed ripple of the waters, 
he made off before any one could land. 
A hot pursuit commenced, the animal 
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showing himself from time to time as 
he slowly passed from tree to tree, 
while the party struggled through the 
jungle beneath. 


** Having then crossed a slight ridge 
of elevated ground, we were stopped by 
the dark, deep, ugly-looking swamp, 
and the chace likewise paused, and from 
the top of a tree kept up an occasional 
grunting bark. Our hesitation was only 
momentary, for throwing off my trowsers 
and shoes (which I afterwards repented) 
I took water, followed by Rajah Ali, 
and many Malays and Dyaks, and soon 
found myself struggling up to the shoul- 
ders, with the rifle in one hand, and the 
ammunition in the other. As we ad- 
vanced a little, the water luckily shoaled 
to the waist, and I had time to look for 
game, which was stationary in the posi- 
tion he had taken when last seen. Rajah 
Ali was by my side, and firing together, 
at about forty-five yards, it was evident 
that one or both balls had taken effect, 
for the huge monster went more and 
more slowly from one tree to another, 
whilst we kept loading and firing as fast 
as our situation allowed; then, wading 
here and there, we enjoyed the full ex- 
citement of the chace. ‘The wood rang 
with shots, and the shouts of the Dyaks, 
as, waving their spears and brandishing 
their swords, they rushed from one spot 
to another, to gain a view of the devoted 
brute. At length a fortunate shot from 
my rifle through his head, brought him 
from the summit of a tree, crashing 
through the branches with a heavy 
splash into the water. The chace was 
finished. The height of the animal was 
four feet one inch, and it was said not to 
be a large one.” 


The burying-ground of the Dyaks, 
a remarkable spot lying upon a slightly 
elevated ridge near the channel, was 
next visited. Tall trees shaded the 
graves, which, covered each with bun- 
dles of sticks, told of the rank of the 
dead, by bearing above the scabbard 
of their swords, their arms, rings, and 
other light ornaments ; while over 
those of the women were hung their 
waist-rings of rattan. <A jar of water 
and food were placed at the head and 
foot of each, and in a hole amid the 
burying-place were seen two skulls, 
which evidently belonged to persons 
accidentally disinterred. An evident 
disinclination to remain in the pre- 
cincts of the abode of death was mani- 
fested by the Dyaks, where those rested 
who had associated with them in life, 
and now belonged, as they supposed, 
to a region far below the earth. 
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Once more re-embarking, the party 
pulled on, and soon reached the lake, a 
clear gem of water, about five miles 
long, and from one to two broad, 
surrounded by woods and mountains. 
From this point the scenery is very 
fine. To the right and to the left 
lofty ridges of hills stretch away, whose 
slopes are clothed with the finest tim- 
ber, while small mounds rise here and 
there, covered with luxuriant verdure. 
The party now fell in with a tribe of 
Balow Dyaks. The pangerans who 
accompanied Mr. Brooke declared 
they were a treacherous set, by whom 
he would be murdered, if he perse- 
vered in his intention of proceeding. 
To these remonstrances, however, he 
paid little attention ; but pushing for- 
ward, soon found himself amongst 
them, and discovered they were suffi- 
ciently harmless. In appearance they 
resemble the Sibuyows, and their dia- 
lect is more nearly akin to that of the 
Malays than any other. They are 
friends with the Sibuyows, but at 
deadly feud with the Sarebas Dyaks, 
for whom they were then preparing to 
set out. Another exciting day was 
now spent in hunting the mias, of 
which a female rembi was killed, while 
the young one at her breast was cap- 
tured alive. Shortly after, the follow- 
ing scene took place :— 


“Whilst employed in taking these 
bearings, word was brought of more 
ourang-outangs, so off I set, forgetting 
geography in the ardour of sport. It 
was, to my disappointment, another 
female rembi, with her young. The 
young one was shot in the arms of the 
parent, which, when severely wounded, 
let it go; then twisting the boughs into 
a nest, quietly seated herself, and in a 
short time expired, without falling, and 
causing us considerable trouble to get 
her down, for the tree was lofty and 
difficult to climb, and the Dyaks did not 
show the expertness I expected.” 


Few will be inclined, probably, to 
sympathise with us, when we own that 
we regard with infinite horror the 
hunting and slaying of the ourang- 
outang, whether of Borneo or of any 
other land. It is, though frightful in 
the extreme, the nearest approach to 
humanity amongst the animal creation, 
and we therefore regard its hunting- 
down as a cruel sport. The mode 
employed by the natives in capturing 
this animal is curious :— 
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‘* Having discovered the animal in a 
tree, they approach without disturbing 
him, and as quietly as possible cut down 
all the trees round the one he is in. 
Being previously provided with poles, 
some with nooses attached to the ends, 
and others forked, they fell the isolated 
tree, and the mias, confused and en- 
tangled, is beat by his pursuers, noosed, 
forked down, and made captive.” 


On the travellers’ way back, they 
halted at Senangé, where they passed 
the night in a very primitive manner. 
After a supper of rice cakes and hot and 
cold water, they went to rest ; and we 
cannot do better than present our read- 
ers with Mr. Brooke’s own account of 
the interior of the dwelling-place :— 


‘“ After our repast, we retired to our 
host’s private apartment, and some nice 
mats were spread for our bed. In one 
corner of the room lay the chief and his 
lady, screened from view by a curtain. 
We occupied the centre of the apart- 
ment, and the other corner was filled 
with the household. .... The sword 
and shield of the chief hung near his 
bed’s head, and their simple household 
furniture and implements were suspend- 
ed around; but we had no heads to 
complete the description, or to excite 
the ordinary feelings of superstitious 
horror at being among a wild Dyak 
community. I rose from my mat, in 
order to inspect the long room or gal- 
lery, and there found the men and boys 
stretched on the bamboo floor, covered 
with their clothes, formed from the bark 
of the Ippu tree. A few, more wakeful 
than the rest, raised their heads as { 
walked past them; and, having taken 
a glance by the expiring flames of the‘ 
damar torches, sank back again to 
slumber without disturbing my prome- 
nade. They keep no watch, and trust 
to their dogs to warn them of the ap- 
proach of enemies. Their home is par- 
tially fortified with logs of trees, and 
they live always in expectation of an 
attack from their implacable foes of Sa- 
rebas. Having satisfied my curiosity, 
I returned to my couch, stretched my- 
self with a feeling of secure satisfaction, 
and, whilst the drowsy god flitted over 
my eyelids, the plumes of the Argus 
pheasant, which ornamented the sword 
of the Dyak chief, waved to and fro, 
and assumed many fantastic shapes, till 
my senses were lost in sweet oblivion. 
The next morning, a breakfast of dry 
rice, hard-boiled eggs, and hot water— 
the last I changed for cold—was placed 
before us at seven o'clock.” 


The excursion into the interior was 
now ended, and in its course Mr. 
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Brooke had gained an immense amount 
of novel and useful information, which 
is valuable to all, but more especially 
so to him, as ruler over a portion of 
the very tribe, some of whose scattered 
branches he had been visiting. On 
his return to Sarawak, the state of 
affairs was by no means _ pleasing. 
Makota had been intriguing, and had 
set on foot a mission to inquire into 
the prospects of trade between Samba 
and Sarawak. In the west, a terrible 
incursion had been made by the wild 
Dyaks of Sakarran into the territory of 
Sarawak, burning and destroying the 
weak tribes, and carrying off the chil- 
dren and women into captivity and 
slavery. All these things had to be 
remedied, and Mr. Brooke set about 
his task with determination and energy. 
Some few months after, the govern- 
ment of Sarawak was formally deli- 
vered into Mr. Brooke's hands, and 
he began to institute a code of laws, 
which were forthwith carried into 
effect. Before entering upon the 
more brilliant and shining portions of 
the work, we must make one more 
extract from Mr. Brookes journal, 
descriptive of his visit to Santah Cot- 
tage, near a stream famous for its 
diamond mines, which only require to 
be worked to yield incalculable riches 
to the possessor :— 


“* Santah Cottage, Feb. 4, 1842.—I 
am here on my first visit to my farm at 
this place. The cottage is situated at 
the junction of the Santah stream with 
the left-hand river. The latter is highly 
picturesque the whole way from Ledah. 
Tannah, with high banks, clear water, 
occasional rocks, and a varied and 
abundant vegetation, and at Santah 
are all these characters, and the land- 
scape one of sylvan beauty. The small 
stream of Santah, however, is yet more 
beautiful in my eyes, rushing along its 
a bed, and over-arched with me- 
ancholy boughs, that admit the tropical 
sun only in fluttering rays. The scene 
resembles the Dargle, in the county 
Wicklow, but is far more luxuriant and 
rich in foliage. Santah Cottage stands 
on a slight eminence on the river’s edge ; 
and the farm, as yet, presents only 
about three acres, covered with brush- 
wood and huge trees felled, but nume- 
rous fruit trees (Darien and Landset) 
have been spared, and still adorn the 
prospect. The cottage is about twenty- 
four feet square, with two stories, and 
the walls composed of split bamboo 
entwined, which, for the climate, is 
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sufficient defence, and not liable, like 
the leaves, to accidents from fire. A 
small nursery of mace and nutmegs, 
some figs, &c., are thriving very well; 
and I hope soon to add the coffee-tree, 
the areca palus, or betel-nut, and the 
cocoa-nut. A second cottage, which is 
to be called Fairy Knoll, is in progress, 
with a cleared space as big as Santah, 
and distant scarce half a mile; and at 
this second cottage is to be the diamond 
mine. The Santah river is famous for 
its diamonds, and I really believe they 
abound On the whole, I am 
delighted with Santah: it is picturesque 
and beautiful, and a place where I can 
retire with pleasure to enjoy solitude 
and nature. One particular [ had nearly 
forgotten to mention, which is, a warm 
spring in a creek not far from Fairy 
Knoll. The water is lukewarm. 1 have 
not tried it yet by the chronometer ; 
but 1 could perceive no medicinal pro- 
perty, in taste or smell; if anything, it 
is slightly chalybeate. There is a tree 
here, which the natives call Kapullah— 
a hard wood, with a most fragrant smell, 
and the essential oil of which would be 
equal to the far-famed Kayu Putih. 
The natives use it for shipbuilding, and 
I conceive it might be employed advan- 
tageously in many ways. Near the cot- 
tage a large ara tree has been felled, 
and close by stands a Darien tree, two 
varts of the trunk of which are entwined 
y a large creeper, or rather by a suc- 
cession of creepers, which are the com- 
mencement of the ara tree |” 


The suppression of piracy is a sub- 
ject of so vast an extent, and one so 
intimately connected with the progress 
of civilization in the Indian seas, that 
it has become associated with the very 


question of Borneo itself. When the 
mind turns to the consideration of that 
island, the position of our countryman 
there, the hopes which are opened up 
by the anticipations of his success, it 
naturally recurs to the pirates who 
infest the bays, and creeks, and chan- 
nels throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the Archipelago, impeding 
the progress of trade, and damming 
up those strong currents which set in 
favour of the diffusion of commerce, 
and are destined to carry the comforts 
and luxuries of civilization into the 
homes of the wild inhabitants of those 
vast but unconnected chains of islands 
extending from the shoals of Malacca 
far out into the stormy China seas. 
Much has been already done to- 
wards attaining the desired end, but 
no exertion can be regarded as too 
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great, in order to extirpate thisscourge 
from around those beautiful and fer- 
tile islands, which promise to yield in 
abundance every variety of rich and 
valuable produce—diamonds, gold dust, 
antimony ore, rock crystal, pearls, 
tin, copper, ebony, timber, rattans, 
sandal-wood, edible bird’s-nests, tre- 
pang, atar atar damner, gambier, gutta 
percha, bees’-wax, indigo, camphor, 
spices, odoriferous gums, pepper, clove- 
bark, coffee, cotton, rice, sago, grain 
of every description, and sugar of the 
finest kind. From an enumeration of 
these articles it is impossible to con- 
jecture the valuable nature of this vast 
group of islands, some of which are 
now developing their riches for the 
first time before the eyes of Europeans, 
Nature is prodigal of her attractions 
throughout this extraordinary portion 
of the globe, but more especially so in 
Borneo. Mountains of alpine lofti- 
ness rise towering to the sky; broad 
plains, covered with long, fine grass ; 
slopes wooded with valuable timber ; 
while deep, broad valleys, clothed with 
the richest verdure, slope down to the 
banks of noble rivers, fringed with 
dark foliage of every hue and kind. 
Now the massive branches of a broad- 
spreading tree overshadow the waves, 
reflecting the gnarled and knotted 
branches in its surface ; and now the 
willow, with its slender boughs and 
trembling leaves, stoops forward and 
kisses the waves as they ripple by, 
awakened to swifter motion by the 
stroke of the paddle, as the light canoe 
glides in the mellowed light from spot 
to spot, while the rich sun sinks 
behind the blue mountains of the west, 
and leaves its golden shadows still 
lingering upon the twilight. We seem 
transported, while we read, to the 
scene of oriental romance. The Bor- 
nean twilight closes in upon every 
variety of scenery. The broad, still 
lake receives the beams of the declin- 
ing sun ; the slope of rugged hills, the 
summits of cloud-capped mountains, 
the broad prairie, all reflect its rays, 
while tall and spreading trees, and 
flowery shrubs, are gilded with its 
beams. In such scenes as this, en- 
livened by the excitement of midnight 
attacks, and brilliant encounters with 
the pirates, Mr. Brooke may be ima- 
gined to pass his life. And who would 
not feel inclined to share with him his 
perils and his dangers, in order to 


share some portion of the fame with 
which succeeding generations will en- 
compass his name ? 

Shortly after Mr. Brooke’s return 
from one of his excursions up the in- 
terior, a Dyak fleet of pirates assem- 
bled at the mouths of the Moratabas 
river, and he determined to set out to 
attack them. In the Buntal 'river 
they received intelligence of a party 
having passed two days before, and 
Mr. Brooke suspected that they be- 
longed to the notorious pirate Budru- 
deen and Sheriff Abu Bakar. In the 
dark a few guns were fired upon them, 
as a warning that they had better de- 
sist from the pursuit. The next day 
they heard, that Budrudeen was at 
Siru, and his accomplice at Ta- 
lang-Talang, so that the party divided 
into two divisions, Mr. Brooke pro- 
ceeding with the portion of the fleet to 
the latter place, and Tumangong and 
Orang Kaya Tumangong went to Siru. 
In the evening, a messenger from this 
place to Mr. Brooke reported that the 
notorious pirate was assuredly there 
with eight followers, his band ashore, 
and he living in a house in the 
village. Abu Bakar was at Talang- 
Talang with a crew of fifteen men, a 
small boat, and a huge long six-poun- 
der in her. The Tumangong showed 
a disinclination to proceed further in 
the enterprise in which he was en- 
gaged, as he dreaded the consequences. 
Mr. Brooke was therefore compelled 
to send the Patingis against Budrudeen, 
to catch him if possible, and if not, to 
kill him ; while he himself informed 
Abu Bakar that he had no discussion 
to hold with him, but that death ine- 
vitably awaited his accomplice and fol- 
lowers, among whom was an Illanun 
Panglima. This brother Illanun, on 
hearing this announcement, wept, and 
declared that if Mr. Brooke singled 
him out, without also putting to death 
the Pangeran and his brother-in-law, 
it would be unjust. For comfort, the 
rajah informed them that he would 
assuredly attend to their wishes in this 
respect, and then set sail for Siru. 
The account of the deaths of the 
I}lanun and Budrudeen we subjoin. An 
example was required to convince the 
pirates that Mr. Brooke’s authority 
was not to be set at defiance; but 
nevertheless, when we contemplate the 
courageous manner in which these 
desperate men met their death, we 
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cannot wholly stifle a sentiment of 
commiseration. 


“ Arrived at Siru, I found the pa- 
tingis waiting till the pangerans and 
the Illanun panglima came to the beach; 
and to prevent suspicion, my party kept 
close in the boat, where I could observe 
what was passing without. The pan- 
gerans and Illanun walked down, both 
well armed, and the latter dressed out 
with a variety of charms. Once on the 
beach, retreat was impossible, for our 
people surrounded them, though with- 
out committing any hostile act. The 
suspicion of the two was raised, and 
it was curious to observe their dif- 
ferent demeanours. The Borneo pan- 
geran remained quiet, silent, motionless ; 
a child might have taken himin. The 
Magandanao Illanun lashed himself to 
desperation : flourishing his spear in one 
hatid, and the other on the handle of his 
sword, he defied those collected about 
him. He danced his war-dance on the 
sand ; his face became deadly pale ; his 
wild eyes glared; he was ready to 
amok, or die, but not to die alone. The 
time was come, for he was dangerous, 
and to catch him was impossible; and, 
accordingly, Patingi Ali, walking past, 
leaped forward, and struck a spear 
through his back, far between his shoul- 
ders, half a foot out at his breast. I 
had no idea after such a thrust a man 
could even for a few instants exert him- 
self; but the panglima, after receiving 
his mortal wound, rushed forward with 
his spear, and thrust at the breast of 
another man; but strength and life 
failed, and the weapon did not enter. 
This was the work of a few seconds, 
When the blow was dealt we started 
from our concealment, and the Borneo 
pangeran, without ever drawing his 
sword, fled, our people not molesting 
him. I prevented any atrocities being 
committed on the body of the criminal ; 
and, wrapped in my sheet, he was de- 
cently interred according to the usages 
of El Islam. The pangeran, in the 
meantime, had escaped to a_ house, 
where, with seven followers, he threat- 
ened a desperate resistance. I despatch- 
ed a messenger to say, that I would 
take him to Sarawak, and guarantee 
his safety so far; but he positively re- 
fused. As the day was fast declining, 
my second m»"sage was to inform him, 
if he did n ne down to the beach, 
I should at his house; and on re- 
ceiving this message, and seeing our 
state of preparation, he yielded to law, 
and the whole crew was shipped aboard 
the Tumangong’s boat. The flood-tide 
making at ten at night, and the boats 
getting afloat, we passed from Siru, the 
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entrance to which is dangerous for boats, 
and pulled for Samatan, where we 
brought up at about one in the morning, 
after a very busy day. east erie 

** At nine 4.M. we reached our wharf, 
conferred, through Williamson, with 
Muda Hassim, who was resolute about 
putting the rascals to death. However, 
I suggested to him that the example of 
the pangeran would suffice for the ends 
of justice. He added another —the 
pangeran’s brother-in-law. About one, 
the pirate Budrudeen was taken across 
the water to the house of his own re- 
latives, who were present, and had pre- 
viously consented to his death, and 
there strangled by pangeran Bakire. 
The mode of execution is refined. The 
prisoner is placed under thick musquito- 
curtains, and the cord twisted from be- 
hind. The criminal, it is said, kept re- 
peating ‘ What! am I to be put to death 
for only killing the Chinese? Mercy! 
mercy!’ His brother-in-law was kris- 
sed by a follower of the rajah inside a 
house. His hands were held out, and 
the long knife being fixed within the 
clavicle bone on the left side, was push- 
ed down to the heart. The criminal 
smiled as they fixed the knife, never 
spoke a word, and died instantly. Thus 
ended this bloody and wretched busi- 
ness, which nothing but a stern neces- 
sity could have induced me to consent 
to. That they deserved death none can 
doubt. The rest of the prisoners, se- 
ven in number, were chained.” 


An invasion from the united forces 
of Sarebas and Sakarran now threat- 
ened Mr. Brooke, accompanied by the 
agreeable intimation that Byoney, one 
of the leading men of the former river, 
had suspended a basket on a high tree, 
ready to receive his head, when he 
returned in triumph from the conquest 
of his country, though by no means 
intimidated by these idle threats, the 
rajah took the necessary precautions, 
and prepared his war-boats for active 
service. These preparations completed, 
Mr. Brooke made a few arrangements 
for visiting Bruné, {the capital, where 
he believed the crews of the ships 
Sultana and Viscount Melbourne, to 
be detained by the sultan, and to de- 
mand their release in person. As 
these proceedings, however, have been 
described at length in Captain Kep- 
pel’s book, it will be quite unnecessary 
to allude to them further in the pre- 
sent place, There are so many im- 
portant features in the present work 
yet to be noticed, that if we linger 
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upon every interesting particular, we 
shall considerably overstep our limits. 
Besides the release of the prisoners, a 
most important object was attained by 
Mr. Brooke in this visit—the signa- 
ture of the sultan, in due form, to the 
document making over to him the ter- 
ritory and revenues of Sarawak, which 
completely confirmed his power, and 
enabled him securely to anticipate the 
carrying out, to their utmost extent, the 
measures he had in contemplation for 
the extension of commerce and the be- 
nefit of civilization. A little scene illus- 
strative of native manners is here 
worthy of insertion :— 


** When we returned from Borneo, 
the sultan’s letter, giving me the coun- 
try, was read in public, and when finish- 
ed we had ascene! Muda Hassim, who 
was standing, asked aloud whether any 
one dissented; for if they did, they were 
to make it known. From the public he 
went to individuals, and made Makota 
declare his assent to my domination. 
Muda Hassim then drew forth his sabre, 
and raising it, proclaimed in a loud 
voice, that any one who contested the 
sultan’s appointment, his head should 
be split intwo. On which two of his 
brothers drew their knives, and flourish- 
ed them in Makota’s face, jumping and 
dancing, and striking the pillar by which 
he sat, over his head. A motion of Ma- 
kota’s would have been fatal; but he 
kept his eye on the ground, and stirred 
not. I, too, remained quiet, and cared 
nothing for this demonstration, for 
one gets accustomed to these things. 
Tt all passed off, and in ten minutes 
the men who had been leaping frantic 
about the room, with drawn weapons 
and inflamed countenances, were seated 
quiet and demure as usual, and the 

ames of their dangerous passions were 
repressed in their bosoms, whence they 
seldom escape without some fatal re- 
sults occurring.” 


To extirpate piracy from the eastern 
seas is Mr. Brooke’s principal object ; 
and the details upon this subject seem 
necessarily to occupy a considerable 
portion of the volumes before us. We, 
therefore, devote the remainder of this 
paper to these important considera- 
tions. The second volume opens with 
much interesting and useful informa- 
tion respecting various tribes in the 
interior, and highly graphic details, 
which, at every step, suffer us to obtain 
a deeper insight into the manners of 
the inhabitants of Borneo. It is 
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scarcely possible to convey, in the brief 
limits of a review, any accurate idea 
of the valuable nature of the volumes 
before us. Up to the point at which 
we are now arrived we have been oc- 
cupied solely by the personal narrative 
of Mr. Brooke, and have endeavoured 
to convey to our readers—imperfectly, 
it is true—some idea of the achiev- 
ments of our countrymen in Borneo. 
There is much yet to be told—many 
a brilliant undertaking to be related ; 
but before quitting this portion of the 
narrative, we must make a few re- 
marks upon the style in which the 
whole is written. Bold and enter- 
prising men often accomplish many 
brilliant feats, and undergo peril and 
danger of various kinds; they display 
a recklessness, a hardihood, a courage, 
and a perseverance, which carries them 
triumphantly through the greatest 
perils; but it is seldom that we find 
united in the same individual, all the 
attributes to which we have above al- 
luded, blended with that excess of 
polish and refinement, that high intel- 
lectual capacity, that generous sympa- 
thy with the natives, which we discover 
in the Rajah of Sarawak. All the 
elegance which the most classical edu- 
cation, the most familiar acquaintance 
with ancient and modern literature, 
could give, he possesses in an eminent 
degree. Poetry sometimes claims his 
attention, and then the ambitious and 
ardent yearnings of his soul burst forth 
freely. The poetry of his soul speaks, 
indeed, in all his writings. It is be- 
trayed in his intense admiration of the 
beauties of landscape, in his delicate 
choice of expression when delineating 
nature, and the rich enjoyment which 
scenery affords him, when; forgetful 
awhile of the cares of state, he falls 
back upon it, or indulges in a reverie 
upon the strange scenes in which he 
finds himself so distinguished an actor. 
The journals before us, both of Mr. 
Brooke and Captain Mundy, are clear, 
manly, and bold in their style, which 
adapts itself easily to the emergency 
of the hour. ‘They relate, without 
pretension, their adventures, and leave 
the reader to draw his own conclusions 
from the facts before him. 

We must now take leave of Mr. 
Brooke, and come to the, in their pe- 
culiar way, no less brilliant achiev- 
ments of Captain Mundy. He was 
the companion of Mr. Brooke in many 
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a hostile encounter, and was well fitted 
by nature to be so. Ardent, enter- 
prising, with a power of command 
over himself, he throws himself with 
enthusiasm into the performance of 
his duty. We observe the buoyancy 
of his spirit in every portion of his 
narrative. He awards toall their due, 
is never known to exaggerate or to 
deteriorate the merit of hiscompanions, 
and displays much of the same indomi- 
table energy which has helped to earn 
for Mr. Brooke so well-merited a re- 
nown. As long as these events shall 
continue to be spoken of at all, Cap- 
tain Mundy’s name cannot fail to be 
remembered with them. He has as- 
sociated himself with Borneo, with 
the suppression of piracy, and the dif- 
fusion of civilization. He is fully ca- 
pable of estimating the vast benefits 
which must inevitably accrue to the 
whole civilized community from the 
further establishment of British influ- 
ence in the Indian Archipelago, as all 
his remarks prove. The events which 
he describes are possessed of a deep 
interest ; and though they in part re- 
late to the same period of time as Mr. 
Brooke’s own journal, we have chosen 
to draw from them information of va- 
rious kinds. Captain Mundy writes 
in a clear and vigorous style, and pos- 
sesses great powers of description. 
His estimate of native character dis- 
plays great shrewdness and power of 
observation. The second volume of 
the work before us relates to the most 
important events which have occurred 
at all during Mr. Brooke's residence 
in Borneo—events as important as 
they were disastrous; but whose effects 
may illustrate the truth of the old 
saying, that out of evil good sometimes 
springs. 

On the New Year’s Day of the year 
1846, we find Mr. Brooke in the en- 
joyment of the best possible spirits, 
and looking forward with hopeful de- 
light to the establishment of his power. 
In the midst of the general prosperity 
and increasing happiness of the tribes 
in the country of Sarawak, Mr. Brooke 
suddenly received information thata 
large force of Sakarran Dyaks had put 
to sea with seventy prahus, and not 
less than twelve hundred men, and 
were perpetrating the greatest atroci- 
ties in all the countries and rivers 
through which they passed, devastating 
villages, and carrying off men, women, 
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and children into captivity. Captain 
Mundy’s arrival with the Iris was ac- 
cordingly awaited with some impa- 
tience, that he might assist Mr. Brooke 
to punish these desperate offenders. 
In the meantime, however, the news of 
a terrible catastrophe reached his ears, 
which caused him the deepest regret, 
and inspired him with the resol:tion 
of visiting upon the insolent sultan of 
Borneo the punishment he merited for 
the cowardly acts of which he had 
been guilty. The atrocity must doubt- 
less have been long contemplated by 
the crafty native. He had evidently 
been long jealous of the influence 
which the English were obtaining in 
Borneo, and cherished the deepest 
feelings of revenge against Muda Has- 
sim, who had been the first to consent 
to their establishment there. Veiling 
his feelings under the guise of favour, 
Omar Ali elevated him to power, and 
bestowed upon him many marks of 
favour, and affecting to appoint him 
his successor, he resolved to mature 
the designs he had so long contem- 
plated of cutting off the whole family. 
By this massacre, the attached friend 
of Mr. Brooke, Budrudeen, was lost 
to him, a man who might have been of 
infinite service in carrying out the 
great designs he had in view. Brooke 
felt deeply on this subject, and could 
scarcely find words to express his 
horror and rage. The narrative must 
be introduced here, and the way in 
which the crime was punished will be 
afterwards described :— 


‘*The four brothers were at this time 
living in security in various parts of the 
city, quite unsuspicious of any conspi- 
racy against them, when suddenly, in 
the dead of the night, the homes of each 
of the princes, and other men of rank 
known to be favourable to the English 
policy and to the suppression of piracy, 
were attacked by orders from the sul- 
tan, given under the royal signet, and 
thirteen members of his own family, 
uncles, nephews, and cousins, were bar- 
barously assassinated by this unnatural 
monster. Jaffer, at the moment of the 
attack, was in attendance on his lord, 
the pangeran Budrudeen, and with a few 
of his immediate followers who happen- 
ed to be in the house, made every exer- 
tion to repel the assailants. For some 
time Budrudeen fought bravely at their 
head; but taken completely by surprise, 
overpowered by numbers, and despe- 
rately wounded, he at last gave way, 
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and retiring by the women’s apartments, 
escaped to a distant part of the build- 
ing, accompanied by his sister and by 
another young lady, all of whom were 
by this time aware, from the shouts and 
exclamations of the multitude, that 
Budrudeen was attacked by the autho- 
rity of his own uncle and sovereign, 
whom he had so long and faithfully 
served. On joining his lord, Jaffer was 
directed to open a cask or barrel of gun- 
powder which was found standing in the 
room. This order he immediately obey- 
ed, and waited his lord’s further com- 
mands. Pangeran Budrudeen then took 
a ring from his finger, and calling Jaffer 
to his presence, placed it in his hands, 
with a last injunction to flee in haste to 
the sea, to endeavour to reach Sarawak, 
and to convey the ring to his friend, 
Mr. Brooke, as a dying memento of his 
esteem, and to bid Mr. Brooke not to 
forget him, and to lay his case and the 
cause of his country before the queen of 
England.” 


Muda Hassim’s fate was not so ac- 
curately described. His house was 
surrounded by a body of forty or fifty 
men, and set on fire by the ruffians. 
In the first confusion of the onset he 
effected his escape to the opposite side 
of the river, with several of his bro- 
thers, his wife, and children, and pro- 
tected by his attendants, was enabled 
to defend himself for some time against 
his enemies. Overwhelmed at last by 
the number of his assailants, he was 
obliged to give way, and having lost 
all his guns, ammunition, and, pro- 
perty, he found himself at the mercy 
of his enemies. Some of his brothers 
had been shot, others wounded, and 
no hope remained of safety except in 
the mercy of his sovereign. He sent 
messages to beg that his life might be 
spared. This boon was refused in the 
most peremptory manner, and death 
being thus inevitable, he retreated to 
a boat which chanced to be at the 
river side, and placing a quarter cask 
of gunpowder in the cabin, he called 
to his surviving brothers and sons to 
enter, and immediately firing the train, 
the whole party were blown up. Muda 
Hassim, however, was not killed by 
the explosion, but it is supposed, de- 
termined not to be taken alive, he ter- 
minated his existence by blowing out 
his brains with a pistol. Jaffer, the 
servant of Budrudeen, with much dif- 
ficulty effected his retreat, and con- 
trived to hide himself for several days 
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in the city. At length he was dis- 
covered and brought before the sultan, 
who, perceiving the ring on his finger, 
immediately took it from him, and 
ordered him from his presence. Jaffer 
then found an asylum with Muda Mo- 
hamed, the brother of Muda Hassim, 
who, after being desperately wounded 
in several places, had saved his life by 
flight, and been ultimately protected 
by the sultan, his uncle. The sultan 
had openly proclaimed that he had 
killed the rajah Muda Hassim, and 
the other members of the royal family, 
because they were the friends of the 
English, and were anxious to act up 
to the treaties, and to suppress piracy. 
He had also built forts, and made no 
secret of his determination to oppose 
by force any attempt to approach the 
capital. On the arrival of the Hazard, 
he had sent two pangerans down the 
river under the disguise of friends, 
bearing Muda Hassim’s flag, for the 
express purpose of inducing the cap- 
tain to accompany them on shore, 
where they intended to kill him; and 
the people in the streets of Bruné, and 
in the bazaars of that city, talked 
loudly of cutting out any merchant 
vessel which might appear upon the 
coast. The sultan had also engaged 
aman to convey an order under the 
royal hand to Pangeran Makota, the 
English rajah’s bitterest enemy, to re- 
move him either by treachery or poi- 
son; or if not able to accomplish this 
object, to excite the people of Sarawak 
to drive him out of the country. 

In the course of the expedition 
against Bruné, many attacks were 
made upon the pirates, but Captain 
Mundy’s, as well as Mr. Brooke’s chief 
object was to visit punishment upon 
the sultan. ‘Accordingly, upon the 
morning of the 25th of June, 1846, 
the squadron, under the command of 
Rear- Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane— 
consisting of the Agincourt, 74, Cap- 
tain Johnstone ; Iris, 28, Captain 
Mundy ; Ringdove, 16, Commander 
Sir William Hoste; Hazard, 18, 
Commander Egerton; Royalist, 16, 
Lieutenant Reid; H.M.S. Spiteful, 
Commander Maitland; H.M.C. Ple- 
gellan, Mr. Ross—began steaming 
down the Sarawak, and after proceed- 
ing up the Egan and Rejang river, 
began to ascend the Kanowit, a river 
about a mile wide, where it joins the 
Rejang and Egan, and gradually de- 
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creases to about three hundred and 
eighty-eight yards near the Kanowit 
village, about forty miles distant, 
where they were threatened with a dis- 
charge of spears and poisoned arrows, 
from the natives, perched in their 
nest overlooking the river :— 


“Our guides and pilot had hailed 
them from the moment of our arrival, 
counselling them to desist from any 
aggressive acts, telling them that the 
strangers were white men from the 
West, were friendly, and that the great 
sea lord wished to receive a visit from 
the chief of the tribe, who might trust 
himself on board in safety. But the 
fears of the people were too strong, 
and the chief not venturing to come 
forward, the admiral directed a white 
flag to be;hoisted. After some little 
time, it was discovered that no flag of 
this colour was in the Indian code; and 
as no white bunting could be found on 
board, I had recourse to one of my linen 
sheets, which was quickly held up at the 
fore,and its effect seemed instantaneous. 
In a moment, from the large verandah 
and from every window, strips of white 
cloth were hung out, and, amidst loud 
shouts of joy, the men rushed down the 
ladder, some bringing the flags with 
them, and others, launching their canoes, 
pulled directly to the steamer, without 
apprehension.” 


After sailing up and down various 
rivers, the squadrons sailed within a 
few miles of the coast towards La- 
biian, enjoying the prospect of magni- 
ficent scenery, and then anchored off 
the entrance of the river Bruné. In- 
telligence had been received that the 
sultan intended to oppose their course 
up the river, and accordingly details 
of the plan of operations to be under- 
taken against the city of Bruné, 
should he carry his hostile intentions 
into effect, were laid down. On 
nearing the city, it was observed that 
on the side of the enemy every prepa- 
ration had been made for an attack. 
On rounding a point on the river, they 
obtained sight of four batteries erected 
with much judgment upon a rising 
ground, where the course of the stream 
suddenly changed a right angle. The 
other two batteries were flanking ones, 
but did not appear manned. The 
colours were hoisted, and the artillery- 
men, dressed in red, were observed 
standing ready for action. The 
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river at this point was staked across. 
When the enemy’s fire opened, at a 
distance of a thousand yards, the shot, 
round and grape, passed through the 
masts over the vessel, but did not 
strike any one. ‘The compliment was 
vigorously returned with rockets, and 
a discharge of guns, and our gallant 
countrymen soon prepared to force 
their way through the embrasures, 
which they speedily accomplished. 
The positions of the batteries were 
naturally strong, since they were 
erected upon a precipice about eighty 
or a hundred feet in height from 
the bank of the river; and the 
pathway leading to them was almost 
perpendicular. The enemy’s flag 
was now captured, and a skirmish 
between part of the English force and 
the rear-guard of the artillery-men 
took place as they sought to escape 
into the jungle. The ordnance was 
captured, the guns spiked, the maga- 
zines and ammunition destroyed. At 
half past one the fighting was again 
resumed ; showers of grape and can- 
nister rattled upon the walls of Bruné, 
and soon decided the fate of the city. 
The enemy fled in all directions, and 
the noble English vessels anchoring 
in the broad river, abreast the large 
battery, a jieur d'eau, near the city, 
the marines were landed; and the 
sultan, his boasted army, and all the 
inhabitants fled the town, so that not 
a native was to be found in the capi- 
tal. Thus fell Bruné, and thus was 
the perfidious sultan punished for the 
atrocities of which he had been guilty. 
An expedition in pursuit of the sultan 
was soon after undertaken. More 
batteries were captured, considerable 
advances were made into the interior, 
new villages explored, freebooting par- 
ties captured, the pirate town of Tam- 
passuk utterly destroyed, and many 
other attacks made upon these destruc- 
tive men, into an account of which 
our limits prevent us from entering 
more at large. 

The benefits conferred upon the 
whole civilized world by the career of 
Mr. Brooke in the Eastern seas, can- 
not be too highly estimated. The 
practical effects of his exertions will be 
felt more and more in proportion as 
the number of vessels trading in those 
seas is multiplied. Few but those who 
have deeply investigated the subject, 
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can well comprehend the systematic 
organization of the buccaneering 
hordes infesting the Eastern seas. Their 
numbers and power appear almost, 
at first, to exceed belief; and when 
it is well known that the navigation 
of that part of the world is already 
dangerous from the coral reefs and 
patches of rocks, that lawless tribes 
would, instead of hospitably receiving 
the shipwrecked mariners on their 
coasts, carry them into captivity, and 
perpetrate upon them every conceiva- 
ble form of cruelty, the extirpation 
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of piracy becomes a question of im- 
portance. Mr. Brooke has already 
accomplished never -to- be - forgotten 
deeds in the Eastern Archipelago. It 
only remains for him to pursue his 
career unflinchingly to the end, and 
follow up, to their proper termination, 
those designs which, if successful, 
will carry the blessings of civiliza- 
tion to those dense barbarous portions 
of the globe, and impress upon the 
minds of those untutored savages the 
inestimable value of the Christian re- 
ligion. 





THE LAMENT OF ARIADNE. 


BY BON 


GAULTIER. 


“ Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus’ perjuries and unjust vows.”--SHAKSPEARE. 


The moon was waning from the sky, when Ariadne woke, 
Along the beach the wailing waves monotonously broke ; 

A wail of doom prophetical it seemed, and, with a start, 
She turn’d to still her sudden fears against her lover’s heart. 


‘“‘ My Theseus! love!” 


He answer’d not. 


Where now the god-like face, 


That still, like young Apollo’s, glowed at the touch of her embrace ? 


‘“‘ My love, my lord, where art thou ? Speak!” 


But all around was still, 


Save the breaking surge upon the shore, and the wolf upon the hill. 


She rush’d in terror from the tent, she stood beside the sea— 
Along the waves one look she sent of wilder’d agony ; 

From shore to peak her glances flew, yet nothing could she spy, 
But at her feet the sullen deep, and over her the sky. 


Up to the cliffs she sped, and there, on the purple ocean’s verge, 
She saw a white sail rise and dip, like a seamew on the surge ; 
Then from her side she rent her robe, and waved it on the gale, 
But still the lessening bark bore on with full, unslacken’d sail. 


Low down upon the rock she sank, and her long black locks she tore, 
And the tears fell from her eyes like rain, till she might weep no more. 


Where now that dipping sail ? 


’Tis gone! and she has rush’d away, 


And with bare and bleeding feet she stands amid the dashing spray. 


‘* Was it for this, false Theseus, that ye lured me from my home ? 
For this—deserted, desolate, this desert shore to roam ? 


False to the vows thou’st deeply sworn before the gods! 


And durst 


Thou bear thy broken honour home, thy perjuries accurst ? 
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** And could no gentle thought of me, no thought of all the pain 
That's bursting here—here at my heart, thy purpose fell restrain ? 
Woe, woe, and were thy promises of destiny like this ? 

Are these thy festive spousals—these our hymeneal bliss ? 


«« Thou, too, whose very life was mine, by me to life restored, 
By me who for thy love gave up my brother to thy sword! 
Yet thou, oh, thou! hast left me to be torn by monsters dread, 


With no fond hand to lay me in the earth when I am dead! 


«‘T might not be thy wife, perchance, if such thy sire’s decree ; 
That had I borne, so I had dwelt beneath one roof with thee ; 
J would have been thy handmaid—ay, to me it had been sweet, 
‘To spread the purple couch for thee—to lave thy weary feet. 


“ Oh, would, Almighty Jove! the fleet had never touch’d the shore, 
Which from Athene’s town to Crete the fatal tribute bore ; 

Nor one that hid so black a heart within a form so fair, 

Beneath my father’s roof had come, to blast it with despair ! 


** Lost, lost—where shall I turn me? Oh ye pleasant hills of home, 
How shall I fly to ye again across this angry foam ? 

How meet my father’s gaze—a thing so doubly steeped in guilt, 

The leman of a lover who a brother's blood had spilt ? 


“Yes, lover then! but now, just gods! alone he cleaves the deep, 
And leaves me here to perish on this savage ocean-steep ; 

No hope, no succour, no escape—none, none to hear my pray’r, 
All dark, and drear, and desolate, and death, death everywhere. 


‘Yet, ere these sad and streaming eyes on earth have look’d their last, 
Or e’er this heart hath ceased to beat, I to the gods will cast 

One burning pray’r for vengeance on the man who foully broke 

The vows, which, pledged in their dread names, in my fond ear he spoke. 


«Come, then, ye that avenge on man his guilty passions dire, 

Ye maids, whose snake- wreath’d brows bespeak your bosoms’ vengeful ire! 
Come ye, and hearken to the curse, which I, of sense forlorn, 

Hurl from the ruins of a heart with mighty anguish torn ! 


‘«* Though there be fury in my words, and madness in my brain, 
Let not my cry of woe and wrong assail your ears in vain! 

Urge the false heart that left me here still on with headlong chase, 
From ill to worse, till ‘Theseus curse himself and all his race !” 


She sank upon the stormy beach, like one whose life is spent, 
And forth upon the winds her ery of desolation went ; 

Young Bacchus heard it, and with heart aflame he left his shrine, 
And came unto the lonely isle a comforter divine. 
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Tue merit of bringing prose works of 
fiction to bear on the general know- 
ledge and welfare of society, may fairly 
be awarded to Goldsmith, Maria Edge- 
worth, and Sir Walter Scott ; but be- 
tween Goldsmith and Miss Edgeworth, 
on the one hand, and Scott on the 
other, there is this remarkable differ- 
ence, that the latter, with a more ex- 
tended poetic feeling, availed himself 
of descriptions of nature, of great truth 
and power, and brought them artisti- 
cally to bear on the general object of 
his work. 

But how difficult is it to find one in 
the crowd of modern writers imbued 
with the spirit of the immortal novelist, 
with his exalted motives, poet mind, 
and painter’s eye. True, we have a 


servile herd of imitators, pouring out 
their crudities and crammed know- 
ledge in the three-volume romances ; 
we have the depictors of fashionable 
frivolity and vulgarity in abundance— 


the disappointed egotist, venting his 
misanthropy, under the guise of a 
morbid sentimentalism—the political 
novelist, shooting his small, though 
pungent satire, at living characters— 
and the Dutch painters of ignorance 
and low life, of vice and of infamy, in 
their deepest dens. One entry more, 
and our list is nearly complete—we 
have the religious novelists, now di- 
vided into the low and high-church 
schools, most of whose works are, but 
trading speculations to meet an exist- 
ing market. 

But in none of these classes can the 
work now before us be placed. Though 
a work of fiction, it is not a novel, as 
the word is commonly used; and, 
though inculcating the priceless value 
of religion, it has no character in 
common with the weak and vapid pro- 
ductions of religious novel-writers. 
With a slender plot, and unartificial 
design, its motive, execution, and 
extraordinary beauty, claim for it a 
place among those works of imagina- 
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tion that seek, by artistic methods, to 
teach, refine, and elevate us. 

The elucidation of the doctrine, that 
a natural religion, or a pantheistic 
philosophy, even when assisted by the 
most favouring circumstances, is no 
safeguard against the commission of the 
deepest crime, has been already attempt- 
ed by religious novelists. But the story 
of Marie von Arnheim stands alone in 
its freedom from the glaring objection 
of class writing. If it is a religious 
novel, it is the first of its kind. Itis 
a Christian novel, adapted equally to 
the Calvinistical or the high-church 
reader—to the churchman, Dissenter, 
or Roman Catholic. It shows that, 
under circumstances the best adapted 
to expand the moral feelings, to im- 
prove the heart by the purest affec- 
tions, and to make young life happy 
in the enjoyment of home, and the 
abounding love of father, mother, sis- 
ter, brother, and lover—while all these 
blessed influences acted on a noble na- 
ture—yet, from ignorance of God's 
law, a terrible calamity followed. That 
law, too, not as we may educe it— 
not as it is given in this or that sec- 
tion of Christian belief—but as it is 
taught to her infant child by every 
Christian mother, in all lands, and 
under every dispensation—the law of 
his love, his will, and his vengeance— 
the simple, the written, the unmistak- 
able law. 

But the interest and beauty of the 
story urge us to commence its analysis, 
while we commend to all who read 
the work, the concluding words of the 
introduction :— 


‘Reader ! I would ask your pity and 
your prayers, but that ere this reaches 
your hand, the soul which guides mine 
will be where human pity can no longer 
soothe, nor prayers avail. Thither must 
thou one day, follow,—remember this, 
and be merciful !” 


Marie von Arnheim was the second 
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daughter of a nobleman residing in 
one of the German principalities. Her 
elder sister, who is ten years her se- 
nior, she had never seen; and the cir- 
cumstance of her residing at a great 
distance with a relative, by whom she 
had been adopted in infancy, deprived 
Marie of a knowledge even of her 
character. When the story opens, 
the family consisted of her parents, 
herself, and a brother three years her 
junior ; and the life, the love, and 
the death of this brother have a fear- 
ful influence upon her fate :— 


‘«* At length the nurse appeared, and, 
with a radiant countenance, exclaimed, 
* You have a brother, Fraulein Marie !— 
get up quickly and come to kiss him,’ 

*¢ You have a brother !’—how did the 
words echo through my childish heart! 
How, even at this moment, can I recall 
the delicious, entrancing sensations with 
which I sprang up, and, without waiting 
to be dressed, bounded into my mother’s 
room? She lay there, pale but happy- 
looking, and by her side, so rolled up 
as scarcely to allow a glimpse of the 
tiny face, my brother! Who can say 
that a child does not feel? As I was 
held up, and bent forward with a mixed 
and indefinable sensation of awe and 
longing to kiss the sleeping babe, a love 
sprang up in my soul, which through 
life has been—in death will remain— 
unchanged.” 


With the growth of the child, this 
holy and instinctive affection increased. 
Every amiable quality was developed 
in him; his mind was precocious, his 
beauty exquisite, while a delicate and 
sensitive nature excited the love and 
interest of all around him. 

This was the happy time of Marie’s 
life. One influence excepted, every- 
thing which could exalt and refine 
was shed aroundher. She lived in an 
atmosphere of happiness, which she 
felt and returned to all. A sister was 
born, and, to complete her felicity, 
she had a young, generous, and noble 
lover, who was as a brother to her 
young brother, and a son to her pa- 
rents. Life was to her one spring 
day of fresh and genuine joy. She 
visited the poor with her father. The 
children flocked around her, the old 

seople blessed her, and her heart ex- 
ulted in the happiness which she felt 
she could bestow. 
situated 
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slope commanding a splendid prospect 
of the pine-clad mountains of the Black 
Forest. At the foot of the garden 
flowed a clear and rapid river, and my 
father had taken advantage of a sudden 
winding in its course to form a little 
bay or basin for the convenience of the 
family in bathing. A magnificent weep- 
ing willow overshadowed this spot, and 
here we used to sit and read during the 
long summer days; and our happiest 
hours being spent under its shade, 
Eugene had long since named the friend- 
ly tree our ‘ Paradise.’ One day, about 
a year after the death of the Count von 
Ehrenstein, as I pushed aside the 
branches to enter, I saw Alfred stand- 
ing upon the seat, and busily oc- 
cupied in carving something upon the 
bark. ‘Don’t look yet, Marie!—don’t 
look till I tell you to do so,’ he cried, 
hearing my step. 

‘I stood watching the swan as it 
glided over the water in the sunshine, 
until he said, ‘ Now, Marie, now look !’ 

** I did so, but only saw his name and 
my own, inclosed within a rude imitation 
of a wreathed serpent. I smiled, and 
looked inquiringly at him. 

***]T was sitting here alone, Marie,’ 
he said, ‘and thinking over our happy 
life, and wondering what might be be- 
fore us, and whether we could ever feel 
otherwise towards each other than we 
do at present ; it seemed to me impos- 
sible that we should become changed, 
and I felt that our love and our life are 
inseparable. Then as I thought of all 
the hours spent under this tree, every- 
thing pleasant and everything sorrowful 
that ever happened rose up like living 
things around me. For a moment it 
appeared to me as if they were real ; 
and then all passed away, and a sense 
of desolation came over me, such as I 
had never experienced before. For 
the first time I knew what the words 
‘**the past” mean, and that a time must 
come when everything would be “ the 
past.” I became very “sad, and the idea 
occurred to me that our tree would live 
when we were no more, and that I would 
like to carve our names upon it, and 
wreathe them with what papa told me 
yesterday was the emblem of eternity ; 
and then I was so he appy: 

*** And forgot me!’ said a voice be- 
hind us. We turned and met a re- 
proachful glance from Eugene. 

“* No, dearest Eugene, we did not; 
indeed we did not forget you, nor never 
shall,’ I said. 

‘* He made no answer, but taking out 
a penknife, began working on the tree, 
and in a few moments his name appeared 
carved within the charmed circle, itself 
forming an inner one around our names, 
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‘ Now,’ he said, with triumph sparkling 
in his dark eyes, ‘now you cannot for- 
get me!’” 


During this period, the education of 
Marie was conducted according to her 
father's peculiar opinions ; and as his 
character furnishes the key to the en- 
tire story of Marie, we will extract it, 
and her own reflections upon it :— 


‘He was a truly noble being, rich in 
the nobility of both head and heart. 
Truth was his idol—not in a limited 
sense, but that eternal truth which is 
the essence of all that is good and beau- 
tiful in art and nature. He had an ex- 
traordinary power of extracting what 
was best from all things. His fine imagi- 
nation could revel in the dreamy mysti- 
cism of German metaphysics, no 
than in the refined wit and seductive 
sentimentalism of the French school of 
philosophy, charmed by the talent and 
ingenuity there displ: ayed, and ‘yet un- 
tainted by—nay, it appeared nearly un- 
conscious of—the contaminz iting in- 
fluences which they almost invariably 
exercise over hearts less pure and minds 
constructed of less simple elements. 
Alas! he forgot that from the same 
flower whence the bee innocuously sips 
honey, rank poison may be distilled. He 
dreamed not that the studies which to 
him were only sources of elevating 
thought and ennobling sentiment, could 
exert any injurious “influence on his 
child ! 

“* He knew little of the world, for his 
own abstracted and ideal nature had pre- 
served him from its evil influences ; nor 
was he practically aware of the tempta- 
tions to which each and all, according 


less 


to their various characters, are exposed, 


in their journey through life. He be- 
came a father whilst still himself a mere 
child in real knowledge of man’s strange 
and inconsistent nature. Truth appear- 
ed to him so distinct in allits graceful 
loveliness, that he knew not how any 
could fail to see, to love, and to 
choose it. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘fetter a 
child with dogmas of theology and 
wordy principles, when Nature speaks 
to him of the glory of its great Creator, 
and the intuitive perception of the ex- 
quisite harmony of all things teaches 
the lesson ‘of universal love? No, my 
children shall be untrammelled; never 
will [ say to them, this or that you must 
believe; never shall my poor and meagre 
language dare to interpret the voice of 
God to their souls.’ ” 


“*My education at this time, and al- 
ways, was conducted according to my 
father’s peculiar opinions. T he greater 
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part of each day was spent with him in 
the study of Latin and Greek, and he 
gave me also a thorough knowledge of 
my own and of the Italian and French 
languages. I was in the constant habit 
of reading history with him, and as to 
general literature was left entirely to 
my own fancy, untrammelled by restric- 
tions of any kind. 

“« Whether any other plan than that 
adopted by my father might have wrought 
out, so far as I was concerned, a differ- 
ent result, I can only conjecture ; yet 
surely, O my father! you knew not 
what you did, when, without one word 
of caution, without a fixed principle, 
ignorant of man’s nature in general, and 
still more ignorant of all which pecu- 
liarly marked my own, you left me to 
drift among the perilous shoals of meta- 
physical speculation, bewildered by the 
mists of a vague though fascinating 
scepticism. The false and dreamy, but 
often poetical forms of a merely senti- 
mental religion, enchanted and lured me 
from those simple truths which might 
have guided and saved me, and then left 
me to sink, and rise no more! Yet 
wherefore, my beloved father, do I 
blame you? You did but leave me as 
you yourself had once been left. Your 
simple, true, and beautiful nature found 
its way through all in safety; how then 
should you have feared that from the 

same fountain whence you drank a pure 
and life-giving stream, your child— 
your Marie could imbibe poison ?” 


But a dark cloud soon overshadow- 
ed this livelong summer-day. It be- 
came necessary that her elder sister, 
Barbara, totally a stranger to all within 
the house, should return, and become 
one of the family. With love and 
longing, Marie and her brother set 
out to wait for and meet her at Dres- 
den, only to experience a crushing dis- 
appointment. Barbara was, in every 
respect, the opposite to what their 
loving hearts hoped for. Coarse, 
selfish, deceitful, cruel, without taste, 
and without principle, she soon de- 
stroyed their paradise, and turned 
their happy home into a continued 
scene of shame and heart-burning. 

The catastrophe was now approach- 
ing. The happiness of home had va- 
nished. Her brother’s heart was 
broken, his health was impaired, and 
there was no hope for him but in 
flight from his father’s roof, a house- 
less wanderer. Her parents were 
bowed down by the conflict between 
their love of the good, and their duty 
to the bad; and all this evil was ren- 
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dered more terrible by its contrast to 
former happiness. Her little sister 
was only recovering from violence 
which had nearly cost her her life, 
when the following scene occurs :— 


« Thenext morning I had risen early, 
and was sitting in my room, reading 
Jean Paul's touching memoir of Char- 
lotte Corday, with my heart full of ad- 
miration for the high-minded and enthu- 
siastic heroine, when I was interrupted 
by the sweet voice of my little sister. 
I went over and kissed her rosy cheek, 
which she had just raised from the pil- 
low. 

***T have been awake for some time, 
Marie, and I want to ask you a question 
I have been thinking about.’ 

*** What is it, dear ?’ 

**Do you think there is a God, 
Marie ?’ she said, mysteriously ; ‘mam- 
ma and nurse tell me there is.’ 

*** Most people believe that there is, 
dear; but why do you ask ? 

*** Because if there i is a God, 
he makes everything, as mamma says, 
and if he is very good, how could he 
have made Barbara?’ and her voice 
sunk to a whisper. 

“T do not know, dear; but if indeed 
there be a God who creates everything 
he must have a reason for all that he 
does.’ 

““*T do not see what reason there 
could be for making Barbara,’ said the 
child, thoughtfully. 

** She was silent for some moments, 
and then said, ‘ Well, Marie, if there is 
any God, I am sure there must be two: 
a good one who made —_— and mamma, 
and you and Alfred, and nurse, and all 
the pretty flowers and birds ; ; and a bad 
one who made Barbara, and all the bad 
people and nasty things.’ 

“*¢You are too young to think about 
this, darling,’ I said, ‘and it is time that 
you should rise.’ I called her nurse and 
went into the garden. 

“‘Her words had made a strange im- 
pression upon me: that wonde rful and 
incomprehensible mystery, the origin 
and permission of evil, which had bafifed 
sages since the beginning of the world, 
and often almost maddened my own 
brain, was already presenting itself to 
and perplexing this infant mind. 

*“** And thus it is to be for ever,’ I 
said; ‘ we are all only children, and al- 
ways children; an infant scarce four 
years of age has, in a moment, come to 
a conclusion not less plausible than those 
reached by the wise and learned after 

ears of profound contemplation and 
aborious search. Is there a God ?— 
and if there be, and he is good, why 
does she exist? Can the life of such a 
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Can he 
to destroy 


being be pleasing in his eyes ? 
desire that she should live, 
the moral health and life of an entire 
family? But if there is none, then are 
we either the blind instruments, or else 
the arbiters of our fate.’ I dare not 
pursue the tortuous windings through 
which my ill-regulated and. graceless 
mind wandered on this momentous day ; 
surely some demon was at hand to urge 
me onwards to destruction. Before I 
was aware of danger or temptation, one 
vivid thought had flashed across my 
wild and darkened imagination ; and by 
its lurid glare I saw a future for me and 
mine, serene and cloudless as my early 
years, bright and enchanting as our 
youthful hopes. Reader, canst ‘thou give 
that thought a name?’ 


No wonder that the unhappy Marie 
was unable to expel from her mind the 
dark thought which had struck through 
it. The history of Charlotte Corday, 
that * angel of assassination,” as one of 
her biographers calls her, was read 
just at the moment when its influence 
was most dangerous. She saw her in 
her purity and heroic purpose, doing 
evil that good might come of it—at- 
tempting to hallow murder, because it 
removed the wicked from the earth. 
The thought was already engendered ; 
the example was before her—the vic- 
tims were alike; so were the priest- 
esses of the sacrifice, in their enthu- 
siasm and their ignorance. Charlotte 
shed blood for her country—why was 
Marie not to do so for her brother ?— 
for ten thousand times more was Al. 
fred to her, than France to Charlotte. 
Marie poisons her sister at the evening 
meal; her agitation is noticed, and she 
hastily quits the saloon. 

The description which follows ex- 
hibits powers of an order rarely met 
with :— 


‘* As I opened the hall-door, and step- 
ped out, my soul became at once en- 
tranced into forgetfulness of everything 
by the scene which met my eye. Nature 
had always a peculiar power over me, 
and, strange as it may appear, I had 
never felt its sublime influence more 
strongly than at this terrible moment. 

‘*A flood of moonlight bathed the 
surrounding landscape, showing, with 
singular distinctness, in the distance the 
picturesque range of the mountains of 
the Black Forest ; whilst the valley se- 
parating them from us presented an ap- 
pearance which I had rarely seen before, 
and never in the same perfection, It 
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was a species of mirage formed by a 
dense mist, which rose out of, and, as 
it were, carpeted the ground, giving to 
it the character of a beautiful and ex- 
tensive lake. So perfect was the decep- 
tion, that in the undulating ripple upon 
its magic surface, one saw, or fancied 
one saw, distinctly the shadows of the 
tall poplars and waving pines which 
formed its boundaries. On one side lay 
the village as if in sleep, but the sound 
of joyous music floated towards us on 
the light and balmy breeze, and showed 
that happy hearts were still awake there. 

“For a moment my bosom swelled 
with that intense rapture of existence 
known only in the fulness of youth, as 
I gazed upon this exquisite scene. It 
was but for one moment. In the next an 
icy hand seemed laid upon my bounding 
spirit—one dreadful word seemed whis- 
pered in’ my ear—I started, and passed 
onward. Presently I heard a step be- 
hind me; I turned, and saw the little 
Agnes, her golden ringlets fluttering in 
the breeze, and her cherub face turned 
upwards as she gazed fixedly upon the 
moon. She looked so sweet, so innocent, 
so lovely, that in a passion of tender- 
ness, I threw my arms around her. Ne- 
ver before had she refused my embrace ; 
now she struggled, broke away, and 
disappeared amongst the trees. 

““* What!’ I thought, ‘is the brand 
of Cain already on my brow, or does 
the angel purity of infancy give instinc- 
tive warning at the approach of guilt ? 
No, it cannot be—why should I think 
so? I am not a guilty one—not for 
myself have I done it. The title of 
murderess belongs not me,’ I said, pas- 
sionately. ‘Charlotte Corday was no 
murderess, nor am I. I have but crush- 
ed a reptile, which would have poured 
its venom upon the souls of all I love; 
and oh, how I love them !” 


The death of Barbara was speedily 
followed by that of the little Agnes— 
anevent naturally interpreted by Marie 
as the commencement of the curse that 
had fallen upon her and her house. 
The next victim was her brother, in 
whose mind the altered manner and 
agitation of his sister gradually deve- 
loped the suspicion of her guilt. 

In the whole work, there is nothing 
more true to nature, or brought out 
with more force and beauty, than the 
description of the struggle of Marie 
with her remorse. Let us take for an 
example the contrast of the dream-life 
of the guilty and the pure:— 


***Oh, Marie, how dull the house 
seems!’ he said; ‘sometimes in the 
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night I think I hear her sweet little 
voice, and start up to listen, and then 
all seems so still, so deathlike! How 
she used to run to meet us when we 
entered the house; and when we were 
sitting in our Paradise—for it was Pa- 
radise again—how pleasant it was to 
see her laughing eyes peeping through 
the green boughs. She looked just like 
a little cherub, which she is now. I 
wonder if she can see us.’ 

‘* These sentences dropped from my 
brother’s lips uninterrupted by me, 
whilst his tears continued to fall fast. 
He could weep—all except my miserable 
self found that relief; but in the general 
grief, the dry eye and burning cheek, 
which might have told of guilt and 
anguish, passed unobserved. 

‘* Meanwhile my nights became fear- 
fully disturbed, and I was obliged to 
keep a lamp burning, and try to read 
or walk about my room, until exhaus- 
tion forced me to lie down and sleep— 
and dream again. Once I was awaken- 
ed by my own screams from a vision too 
horrible to write. I started up—my 
lamp was extinguished; .terror, too 
strong for endurance, too powerful for 
control, overcame me. I fled to Alfred’s 
room, the door of which was opposite to 
my own, and shrieking I know not what, 
I threw myself upon the bed of the 
startled boy. 

‘* * Marie, is it you—what is the mat- 
ter ?” 

‘** Barbara—look ! there she is, close 
beside me; she threatens me—look, 
look!’ And I buried my face in the 
bedclothes, as if I could thus shut out 
the phantom conjured up by my own 
imagination. 

“*You are dreaming, Marie,’ said 
Alfred, putting his arms around me; 
‘awake! Barbara is not here; how can 
she be here ?—rouse yourself, and re- 
member she is dead.’ 

‘“* His words recalled me to myself. 

*** Dead—yes, I recollect—it was a 
dream ;’ and | shuddered. 

***Go back, and try to sleep again, 
dear sister,’ said Alfred. 

***No, no, let me stay here; I can- 
not go back; I will sit beside you; let 
me stay |’ 

*** Surely, if you wish it; but do you 
then lie down and let me watch you.’” 

*** Oh no, I could not sleep, I do not 
want any more sleep; I will sit here 
beside you.’ 

‘‘Presently he was again asleep; 
calm and peaceful as an infant slumber- 
ing, he lay there, nor stirred until, as 
the first rosy beam of sunlight glanced 
through the half-open window-shutter 
and fell across his eyes, an exquisite 
smile played over his face, and he 
awoke. 
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***O Marie, I have had such a delight- 
fal dream,’ he said; ‘I thought Agnes 
appeared to me, with her golden hair 
grown very long, and floating around 
her like a beautiful cloud. She smiled 
just as she used, only even more sweetly, 
and said with her soft silvery voice, 
** Dear brother Alfred, do not ery any 
more for me; do you know where I 
am?” And I said, stretching out my 
arms as if they could have reached her, 
‘Where are you, darling?” “I am 
with Him who said, ‘ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me;’ and he has sent 
me to tell yon this, and to bid you, and 
father, and mother, and Marie, not 
mourn forme anymore. You will some 
day come to me, and I will meet you, 
and we shall be all happy together.” I 
tried to grasp her again, but she smiled, 
and crying, ‘‘He calls!” she vanished 
from my sight. Oh, I feel so happy 
now, I would not bring her back even 
I could.’” 


But we must bring our extracts toa 
close. The effect of the gradually in- 
creasing suspicion of his sister’s guilt, 
on the mind and health of her much- 
loved brother, is beautifully told. He 
pines, and gradually sinks under the 
torture of the thought, until at length, 
after disease had clearly seized upor 
him, and he longed to be released, he 
wrings from her the confession that 
she is a murderess, and sinks under 
the shock. 


** Outward things had no power to 
give me happiness, but they had a power 
to goad and torture me. The remem- 
brance of what I had been, of my former 
capacity for intense and exquisite enjoy- 
ment, the bright visions of my child- 
hood and early youth, all rose before 
my fancy as I entered the gates of Rome. 
I could not look around me. What now 
was Rome, with all its hallowed recol- 
lections, to me?—atomb. Lheard the 
joyous exclamations of my brother, I 
watched his animated countenance, I 
felt the contrast between guilt and inno- 
cence. As he was in this moment, I 
might have been. Then our eyes met,— 
his doom was sealed ! 

** One day we had spent several hours 
in the Vatican, and Alfred seemed much 
fatigued. He lay upon a sofa in the 
evening, whilst my father read to hima 
tragedy of Alfieri. His eyes were closed, 
but the deep sighs which occasionally 
burst from his bosom proved that he did 
not sleep. 

“* T had seated myself ina dark corner 
of the room, whence I could gaze upon 
his pale face unseen. My mother sat at 
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the table sewing, but by degrees her 
needle moved more slowly. ‘The work 
dropped from her hand; and her eyes, 
which from time to time had wandered 
to the couch, became fixed there, whilst 
tears began to fall rapidly down her 
cheeks. 

‘* The singular attenuation of my 
brother’s form, the almost unearthly 
beauty of his features, and the trans- 
parent delicacy of his complexion, were 
thrown into full relief by the bright 
crimson covering of the couch upon 
which he lay; whilst the contrast be- 
tween the child-like innocence and purity 
of his countenance, and the expression 
of profound melancholy which pervaded 
it, was more than usually striking. 
Once his eyes opened, and I observed 
that he turned them upon his mother. 
He saw that she was weeping, and half 
unclosed his lips, as if to speak; but 
the sound died away on his tongue; and 
after moving for a moment uneasily 
upon the sofa, he seemed again disposed 
to slumber. 

** Presently he called his father, and 
I caught the words now uttered ina low 
tone, ‘Do you think, father, there 
would be time for me to go home ?’ 

** * What do you mean, my dear boy ? 
Why do you ask if there would be 
time ?” 

* Alfred looked anxiously towards his 
mother, whose tears were still flowing ; 
and my father, understanding his mean- 
ing, signed to her to leave the room, 
I was unobserved, and did not move. 

‘“** Father, he said, ‘I think—I 
know—that I am dying; and indeed, 
dear father, I have no longer any wish 
to live. The world is a different place 
from what I once fancied it, and all I 
now desire is to return home again, to 
be laid beside our little Agnes.’ 

“ ¢ How can you speak thus, Alfred 2’ 
replied my father, deeply affected ; 
‘can you think so lightly of leaving us 
all? How should we bear to part with 
you? how could Marie live without 
you?” 

** «Marie—poor Marie!’ said Alfred, 
in a tone of the utmost dejection. 

** [could endure no more; I rose, and 
noiselessly left the room.” 


The rest of the story may be told ina 
few words. The family return home 
from Rome, where they had gone with 
the vain hope of restoring health to 
Alfred. Her lover appears and claims 
her hand, but she flies from her home, 
and seeks to conceal herself, her mi- 
sery, and her crime in the mountains 
of Switzerland. But the period of her 
earthly punishment draws to a close. 
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She is at length discovered by her fa- 
ther and Eugene, to whom she con- 
fesses her crime. Her father rushes 
from her presence, but her lover con- 
soles and remains by her to the end. 

In the working out of this story, 
there are accessory circumstances to 
which we have not yet alluded, that 
tend, if not to extenuate, at least to 
diminish the horror of the crime. We 
almost wish that these had not been 
introduced. Barbara is discovered to 
have been the daughter of a peasant, 
to whose wife the eldest daughter of 
the count had been entrusted when an 
infant ; but the discovery of this fact 
had little influence on the old man’s 
feelings, and his unhappy daughter 
dies without his forgiveness or blessing. 
Not so her lover :— 


‘** He found her still kneeling where 
he had last seen her, when imploring 
her father’s pity and forgiveness ; her 
form supported by the couch, her face 
upturned, her eyes still fixed upon the 
door, and her countenance so rigidly 
calm, so pale and marble-like in its ex- 
pression of hopeless misery, that for a 
moment he paused, and doubted whether 
the pulses of life had not ceased to beat 
for ever. He approached her softly, 
and, as he offered to raise her, whisper- 
ed, ‘ Marie !’ 

“She did not start, she did not move, 
but her eyes turned upon him with a 
look of unutterable meaning. 

*** Marie !’ he repeated, kneeling by 
her side, and gently passing his arnis 
around her wasted form—‘ Marie! my 
lost love ’ 

“A smile of exquisite beauty flitted 
across her face, As it disappeared, her 
head sunk upon the shoulder of her 
lover, and tears—long pent-up tears— 
a first token of mercy, fell in torrents 
from her eyes.” 


We believe that this contrast in the 
conduct of the father and the lover is 
true to nature, for, be it recollected, 
her father was not a Christian. In- 
fluenced only, in addition to natural 
feeling, by a system of moral laws, 
based on theory, sentiment, or human 
pride, the proof of their insufficiency, 
while it shocked him, wounded his 
self-love too much. He had not 
learned to prize that lesson of forgive- 
ness—those words which live as the 
sinner’s passport to heaven, “ Neither 
do I condemn thee; go, and sin no 
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more. 
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Among the many evidences of the 
power exhibited in the work now be- 
fore us, we cannot avoid alluding to 
the mode of punishment—for the 
guilty one experiences no visitation 
from without. There is no com- 
mon-place catastrophe—no melo-dra- 
matic incident—to exhibit to com- 
mon eyes, the infliction of personal 
suffering. A deep crime has been 
committed, yet from no external cause 
comes the punishment. Marie pre- 
serves the love of all around her. 
The opportunity of enjoying what 
she once deserved, is over and over 
again given to her, but from within 
comes the sentence—and she falls, 
by the force alone of her reproving 
conscience :— 


*** And I fancied myself a heroine—I 
thought I did well! that J had a right 
to wipe out the existence of a fellow- 
creature, because to me that existence 
seemed a blot upon the face of creation. 
I thought to give murder a new name, 
and hallow it. OGod! there is aGod! 
I would not acknowledge him in his 
love; I must learn to know him in his 


”” 


vengeance. 


We have already expressed our 
opinion that this work deserves a place 
in what we would term the artistic 
school of novel writing ; we could not 
give it higher praise. It has been 
well said that the real end and object 
of art, is to deliver, in its varied lan- 
guage, the light-imparting message of 
God to man, and for this purpose to 
avail itself of every human feeling, 
sympathy, and perception, physical as 
well as moral. And it is plain that who- 
ever establishesa single new means to so 
great an end, and adds it to the bright 
apparatus of the poet, the painter, 
the sculptor, the architect, actor, and 
musician, must claim a high place 
in the world’s esteem. In considering 
the whole scope and tendency of this 
story, the accomplished writer will, we 
trust, forgive us if we attempt to, at 
least, extend the moral, or application 
of the history, so as to bear on sub- 
jects not distinctly contemplated in 
the work. The character of Marie 
von Arnheim is an illustration of a 
condition of mind, not seldom brought 
about by a course of events which 
minister solely to what may be termed, 
mental Juxury—a condition which 
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generates selfishness, on the one ‘hand 
and indolence on the other. In this 
state we become recipients, but we are 
not creative ; and in the dreamy, idle 
contemplation of the beautiful, become 
the slaves of a refined sensualism. 
There is too much of this tendency at 
the present time; and the facility 
with which great works of art can be 
seen and studied, or exquisite engrav- 
ings, possessing much of the beauty of 
the originals, be obtained, assist in 
this indulgence in the sentimentalism 
of art, a feeling most unwholesome 
and hostile to true progress. We 
are not to worship art, but to use it 
as a means to some great end. All 
things speak of God; his revelations 
are infinite, but our means of receiving 
them are not unlimited. We are 
given intellect, feeling, sympathy, and 
sense, as the avenues by which we 
may receive the truth; and there is 
no man in which some of these chan- 
nels may not be opened so as to im- 
bibe, that he may afterwards emit the 
light. The intellect is addressed by 
reason, backed by education But art 
teaches by other methods—in un- 
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written tongues, in varied languages ; 
it preaches truth through beauty, and 
tells of the God of love, of beauty, 
strength, and power. It does not 
teach by dogmas, nor by array of 
evidence ; nor does it convince by ter- 
ror. Nor is its indirect influence 
less important when it acts less by 
teaching than by permitting us to 
learn ; by shedding around and within 
us the pure effluences of beauty and 
of truth, so that the darkness and the 
hardness of our nature, and the evils 
of our position, for the hour at least, 
disappear. Our load of evil is light- 


ened, and our minds and natures more 
easily pursue a heavenward path— 


* As plants in mines, that never saw the sun, 
But upward climb, and strive to get to him." 


We must not, however, mistake the 
means for the end; nor believe that 
our time is well spent in the mere 
contemplation of the works of other 
men, or even of nature herself, if that 
contemplation does not incite us to re- 
turn with interest the talent entrusted 
to us. 





